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What’s 
. News „ 

Worid-Wide 

♦ 

F ormer FBI chief Comey 
agreed to testify pub- 
licly before the Senate intel- 
ligence panel, capping a 
week that may shape the 
Trump administration for 
months or even years. A1 

♦ JBS executives told 

Brazilian prosecutors that 
the firm paid millions of 
dollars in bribes to Temer, 
Rousseff and da Silva. A1 

♦ Trump is aiming to ce- 
ment ties with Saudi Ara- 
bia as he kicks off his first 
foreign trip as president. A6 

♦ Iranians voted in a high- 
stakes presidential election 
that pits the moderate incum- 
bent against a hard-liner. A6 

♦ GOP Rep. Gowdy has 

emerged as the favorite to 
take over as chairman of the 
House oversight panel. A4 

♦ The administration's 

nominee for the No. 2 spot 
at the Treasury Department, 
James Donovan, withdrew. A5 

♦ Swedish prosecutors 

dropped an investigation into 
rape allegations against Wiki- 
Leaks founder Assange. A7 

♦ Anthony Weiner pleaded 

guilty in federal court to ex- 
changing sexually explicit 
messages with a minor. A3 

Business d Finance 

♦ 

♦ Europe's largest com- 
panies are on track to re- 
cord their strongest quar- 
ter of profit growth in 
almost seven years. A1 

♦ SoftBank is poised to 

launch a $100 billion tech- 
nology fund after months 
of haggling with the fund's 
main Saudi investor. B1 

♦ Fiat Chrysler plans to 

modify over 100,000 vehicles 
in bid to resolve claims it in- 
stalled software that allowed 
illegal pollution levels. B1 

♦ Uber threatened to fire 

Levandowski if he doesn't 
comply with a court order 
to turn over allegedly sto- 
len Waymo files. B3 

♦ U.S. stocks finished 

higher Friday, regaining 
ground after a midweek 
tumble. The Dow rose 141.82 
points to 20804.84. B12 

♦ AT&T workers struck to 

demand more protections 
for retail and call- center 
workers and technicians. B3 

♦ An appeals court struck 
down an FAA rule requiring 
recreational drone owners 
to register their devices 
with the government. A3 

♦ Deere raised its profit 
forecast for the year by 
33% on booming demand 
in South America. B2 


Inside 

NOONAN A13 

Democracy 
Is Not 

Your Plaything 



LINING UP: Women in the city of Qom, south of Iran's capital Tehran, on Friday voted in the country's presidential election. The Interior Ministry 
said turnout was high for the race, which pits a moderate incumbent who has sought closer ties with the West against a hard-liner. A6 


Political Crisis Grips Brazil 


The current and two 
past presidents are 
alleged to have received 
illegal payments 

By Samantha Pearson 
And Paulo Trevisani 


SAO PAULO— Less than a 
year after Brazil's president 
was impeached, her successor 
is at the center of explosive 
bribery allegations in the ever- 


widening corruption probe 
that has engulfed the coun- 
try's leadership class. 

One of the country's largest 
companies admitted on Friday 
to paying bribes to President 
Michel Temer and his prede- 
cessors, Dilma Rousseff and 
Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, im- 
plicating all of the nation's 
leaders for the past 14 years. 

The revelations in docu- 
ments released by the coun- 
try's Supreme Court on Friday 
are the latest and most damn- 


ing episode yet in a three-year 
investigation into graft at 
state-run oil company Petro- 
bras that has ravaged the 
country's political establish- 
ment and raised fears over the 
future of Latin America's big- 
gest economy. 

Executives at Brazil's giant 
meatpacker JBS told prosecu- 
tors the company paid a total 
of $123 million in bribes to the 
country's politicians over re- 
cent years, including payments 
of at least $2.2 million to Mr. 


Temer. Joesley Batista, chair- 
man and heir of the family-run 
pork-and-chicken empire, said 
he deposited $30 million in an 
offshore bank account for Ms. 
Rousseff, the leftist leader 
who was impeached last year, 
in exchange for loans from 
Brazil's state development 
bank BNDES. 

He also told prosecutors he 

Please see BRAZIL page A8 


♦ Brazil bears appear after 
bribery reports Bll 


Fired FBI 
Director 
To Testify 
In Public 
Hearing 

WASHINGTON-Former FBI 
Director James Comey has 
agreed to testify publicly in 
Congress, capping a week that 
may shape President Donald 
Trump's administration for 
months, or even years, and 
prompting White House aides 
to rethink how they operate in 


By Eli Stokols , 
Rebecca Ballhaus 
and Louise Radnofsky 


this new political and legal en- 
vironment. 

Mr. Comey was leading an in- 
vestigation into Russia's alleged 
interference in the 2016 presi- 
dential election and whether as- 
sociates of Mr. Trump colluded 
with Moscow until he was fired 
by the president last week. 

The former FBI director is 
expected to testify after Memo- 
rial Day, following Mr. Trump's 
scheduled return from a nine- 
day overseas trip, according to 
the leaders of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee. He will al- 
most certainly face questions 
surrounding the circumstances 
of his dismissal, which has cre- 
ated a crisis for the White 
House in recent days. His testi- 
mony is expected to be his first 
public remarks since his firing 
May 9. 

On Wednesday, Robert Muel- 
ler, Mr. Comey's predecessor at 
the FBI, was tapped by the Jus- 

Please see TRUMP page A4 


♦ Rep. Gowdy seen as favorite 
to lead oversight panel A4 


ICAHN’S LOAN 
FROM CHARITY: 

$119 MILLION 

♦ 

Billionaire activist's lOUs dwarf other sums 
philanthropic groups have lent to officials 


Europe Inc. Sprints Ahead 
As Economy Regains Health 


On the Upswing 

Europe's corporate profits are on track to post their 
strongest growth in years. 

Annual growth in earnings per share 1 S&P 500 I Stoxx Europe 600 
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By Andrea Fuller 


Hundreds of charities lend 
money to their officials. Most 
loans are relatively small and 
typically cover expenses such 
as relocation costs and life-in- 
surance premiums. 

Then there are $118.7 mil- 
lion in loans to billionaire Carl 
Icahn from a charity he 
started, a sum that dwarfs 
most others. 

The loans came from the 
Foundation for a Greater Op- 
portunity, which Mr. Icahn set 
up to support educational in- 
stitutions. It was initially 
funded through a tax-deduct- 
ible donation of shares in an 
Icahn-owned railroad com- 
pany. 


Years later, at the time of 
the railroad company's initial 
public offering, Mr. Icahn 
bought the shares back. In- 
stead of paying for them, he 
gave the charity IOUs. The 
purchase enabled Mr. Icahn to 
hold a controlling interest in 
the company after the public 
offering and gave him a 
chance to invest his money 
elsewhere for better returns. 

Benefits to the charity were 
less clear. It eventually got its 
money back, with interest, but 
for more than 10 years 
couldn't earn potentially 
higher returns or use the cash 
to make grants. 

Until recently, it was diffi- 
cult to determine how many 
Please see LOANS page A9 


By Eric Sylvers 


Europe's largest companies 
are on track to record their 
strongest quarter of profit 
growth in almost seven years, 
benefiting from something the 
continent hasn't seen since be- 
fore the global economic cri- 
sis: a willingness among con- 
sumers— and other companies 
—to spend again. 

The first-quarter numbers 
are raising hopes that the con- 
tinent is poised to finally 
shake off the legacy of the 
global economic crisis that be- 
gan in 2008 and has weighed 
on Europe much longer than 
on the U.S. or Asia. 

"Europe is proving at the 
moment to be surprisingly re- 
silient," said Martin Daum, 
chief executive of Daimler AG's 
commercial-vehicles business, 
one of the world's biggest 
truck makers. European sales 
have protected Daimler from 
weakness in the U.S. and Bra- 
zil in recent quarters, he said. 


Analysts do expect earnings 
growth to moderate in the 
second quarter, and there is 
still plenty of caution in Euro- 
pean boardrooms. Signs of a 
sustained upswing have ap- 
peared before, only to fade. 
Uneven growth and pockets of 


debt and high unemployment 
are reminders of the crisis 
years. While profits have 
risen, profit margins at many 
European companies are far 
below those of U.S. rivals. Car 
sales are strong, but auto 
Please see EUROPE page A2 


Nancy Lee Carlson Bought a Piece of the Moon— NASA Really Wants It Back 

* * * 

l Bag containing lunar dust scooped up by Neil Armstrong was forgotten for decades; potentially worth millions | 
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By Kelly Crow 


When Nancy Lee Carlson 
discovered an online auction 
two years ago for moon dust, 
she couldn't believe her luck. A 
geology buff, she spent child- 
hood summers scouring for 
rocks along Michigan's Lake Su- 
perior, but wasn't a serious col- 
lector. She figured the dust was 
genuine because it was being 
auctioned on behalf of the U.S. 
Marshals Service. 


“Ooh boy, that's something 
I'd love to have," she recalls 
thinking, remembering the as- 
tronauts she watched growing 
up. The 62-year-old hadn't bid 
on anything as high as its esti- 
mate— $995— but the white, 
zippered pouch containing the 
moon dust was bundled with a 
launch key for the Soviet space- 
craft Soyuz T-14 and a headrest 
from an Apollo command mod- 
ule. She decided the pieces 
"had a story I could figure out," 



so she clicked once and won. 

After months of sleuthing 
that led to a legal showdown 
with the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, she 
indeed figured it out: The U.S. 
government mistakenly sold 
her some of the first moon dust 
it had ever collected. 

After Apollo 11 astronaut 
Neil Armstrong took "one giant 
leap for mankind" and stepped 
on the moon in 1969, one of the 
first things he did was unzip a 


bag and fill it with roughly five 
scoops of dust and rocks. He 
shoved the bag into a pocket of 
his spacesuit and turned it over 
to a Houston lab. It disappeared 
and was eventually forgotten, 
even by NASA. 

When Ms. Carlson sent her 
bag to NASA for testing, scien- 
tists realized what she had 
bought and refused to give it 
back. So last December she 
sued the agency and won. Now, 
Please see MOON page A9 
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U.S. NEWS 


THE NUMBERS | By Jo Craven McGinty 

Terminal Issue: 


New York Trains on Bad Track 



For com- 
muters who 
travel by train, 
here's the bot- 
tom line on 
the end of the 
line: Terminal stations, where 
trains must reverse course to 
continue service, slow down 
travel. Through-running sta- 
tions, where trains keep go- 
ing without changing direc- 
tion, speed it up. 

The difference affects how 
many people can funnel into 
a busy urban core during 
peak hours or pass through 
the city to reach other desti- 
nations. For that reason, 
many metropolises opt for 
through-running stations. 

Paris built its Reseau Ex- 
press Regional in the 1970s. 
Philadelphia replaced its stub- 
end stations with the Center 
City Commuter Connection in 
1984. London is in the midst 
of constructing a new Cross- 
rail system, with service ex- 
pected to begin next year. 


T hrough-running trains 
also pierce the hearts 
of Tokyo, Melbourne, 
Berlin, Zurich, Toronto and 
other cities. Noticeably miss- 
ing from the list is New York. 

Each day, 650,000 passen- 
gers arrive at Pennsylvania 
Station in Manhattan, mak- 
ing it the busiest terminal in 
the U.S., and its worst bot- 
tleneck. Through-running 
could help, but Amtrak, Penn 


Station's owner and opera- 
tor, dismissed the idea in 
2014 because, without struc- 
tural improvements, it didn't 
think it would save enough 
time. 

For trains to pass effi- 
ciently through a station, 
passengers must also move 
with ease from concourse to 
platform, and Penn's tight 
stairwells and narrow plat- 
forms strangle the flow. Ad- 
dress both bottlenecks and, 
by one estimate, Penn's ca- 
pacity could increase by 50%. 

"It's very simple arithme- 
tic," said Piers Connor, an in- 
ternational railroad consultant 
based in the U.K. "A through- 
station is always going to be 
more efficient than a terminal 
simply because it takes time 
to change direction." 

During Penn's morning 
peak, 62 trains arrive on 21 
tracks. After dropping off 
passengers, nearly half park 
at nearby rail yards to await 
the afternoon rush. The rest 
take on new passengers and 
reverse course, a time-con- 
suming operation that re- 
duces the number of trains 
that can arrive at the station 
during its busiest hours. 

Before the trains can get 
moving again, engineers must 
move from one end of a train 
to the other. Safety checks 
must be performed. And be- 
cause of Penn's narrow plat- 
forms and stairwells, new 
track numbers for departing 


Streamlined 

To reduce rail congestion, a proposal would transform 
Pennsylvania Station in Manhattan from a terminal station 
to a through-running station. 


Terminal Stations 

Trains now arriving from outside 
Manhattan must stop at Penn Station 
and reverse direction, a time-consuming 
procedure that can contribute to delays. 


MANHATTAN 



NJ Transit 


New Jersey 


BROOKLYN 


Through-Running Stations 

Trains wouldn't reverse direction at Penn Station. 
They would continue traveling and reverse their 
direction at rail hubs outside Manhattan. 



Sunnyside 

station 


Bronx hub 

Metro-North 
could tie in 
to Penn Station 


QUEENS 


passengers aren't posted un- 
til arriving passengers have 
cleared the platform. 

To make time for the 
switch, New Jersey trains are 
authorized to dwell in Penn 
Station for 22 minutes, and 
Long Island trains are autho- 
rized to stay for 18 minutes. 
Those times could be re- 
duced to six minutes, accord- 
ing to an ambitious plan by a 
Manhattan design firm, if 
Amtrak scrapped plans to 
build an additional terminal 
south of Penn Station as part 
of its Gateway Program and 
instead built a series of tran- 
sit hubs to support through- 
running service. 

The plan, by ReThink Stu- 
dio, would pare Penn's 21 
tracks to 12. It would double 
the width of the platforms to 
38 feet. And it would triple 
the number of stairs and es- 
calators to channel passen- 
gers from concourses to 
platforms. The changes 
would allow passengers to 
exit trains on one side and 
enter from the other, elimi- 
nating the need to wait for 
arriving passengers to clear 
out before allowing depart- 
ing passengers to board. 

T o allow the trains to 
run through Penn, new 
transportation hubs 
would be built in the Bronx 
and Queens, N.Y., along with 
an expanded station and new 
rail yard that is already 


New Jersey 


Source: ReThink Studio 

planned for Secaucus, N.J. 
Eastbound trains passing 
through Penn would termi- 
nate in the Bronx. West- 
bound trains passing through 
would terminate in Secaucus. 

Metro -North, which car- 
ries commuters from Con- 
necticut and areas north of 
New York City to Manhat- 


BROOKLYN 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 

tan's Grand Central Terminal, 
could connect to Penn 
through the Bronx hub. All 
the commuter lines would 
pass through Queens. 

With the reduced dwell 
times, the ReThink designers 
figure that 92 trains could 
run in each direction through 
Penn in peak hours, including 


34 NJ Transit trains, 51 Long 
Island Rail Road trains and 
seven Amtrak trains, an 
overall increase of 50%. The 
estimated cost is $24.5 bil- 
lion, compared with an esti- 
mated $26 billion for the 
Gateway Program. 

B ut how to reconfigure 
a train station that is 
overflowing with daily 
commuters? 

"Running through the ex- 
isting station is a non- 
starter," said Craig Schulz, a 
spokesman for Amtrak. "The 
magnitude of disruption 
would be tremendous." 

The proposed terminal 
south of Penn could support 
through-running, an approach 
advocated by the Regional 
Plan Association, but that 
isn't part of the current plan. 

Jim Venturi, ReThink's 
founder, said his group's de- 
sign improves upon previous 
proposals by addressing all 
the structural obstacles for 
reconfiguring Penn, including 
differences in the commuter 
lines' propulsion, signal sys- 
tems, platform heights and 
communications equipment. 

But he acknowledges the 
plan also would require the 
cooperation of multiple states, 
different rail operators and 
various labor unions, as well 
as thousands of commuters. 

And that may be one train 
that will never leave the sta- 
tion. 


Dancing in the Sky 



PRACTICE RUN: Aerobatic pilot Sean D. Tucker takes his Oracle Challenger III biplane through its 
paces during rehearsals Friday for the 2017 Rhode Island National Guard Open House Air Show. 
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Americans 
Cheerier 
Over Their 
Finances 

By Harriet Torry 

WASHINGTON-Americans' 
sense of their overall financial 
health improved modestly last 
year, but adults without any 
college education lost ground 
for the first time since 2013, 
according to a new Federal Re- 
serve survey. 

Some 70% of respondents 
polled in October said they 
were either "living comfort- 
ably" or "doing okay," up from 
69% the year before, and 62% 
when the question was first 
posed in 2013, the Fed found 
in its latest Survey of House- 
hold Economics and Decision- 
making, released Friday. 

Yet the share of respon- 
dents with no more than a 
high-school diploma who said 
they were "living comfortably" 
or "doing okay" declined last 
year to 60% from 61% in 2015. 

"Many American house- 
holds are struggling finan- 
cially," Fed governor Lael Brai- 
nard said in a statement. 

Education levels played a 
large role. The survey found 
82% of adults with a bache- 
lor's degree or more said last 
year they were "living com- 
fortably" or "doing okay," up 
from 80% the year before, as 
well as 69% of those with 
some college or an associate 
degree, up from 66%. 

Americans' sense of eco- 
nomic health also varied 
among racial and ethnic 
groups. Of the respondents 
with no more than a high- 
school diploma, 20.5% of non- 
Hispanic whites reported be- 
ing worse off than a year 
before, more than non-His- 
panic blacks, at 18.6%, or His- 
panics, at 20.2%. 

Day-to-day finances are still 
precarious for many Ameri- 
cans. The survey found 44% of 
respondents said they wouldn't 
be able to cover an unexpected 
$400 expense like a car repair 
or medical bill, or would have 
to borrow money or sell some- 
thing to meet it. 

Still, the overall share of 
adults who would struggle to 
come up with $400 in a pinch 
has declined by 6 percentage 
points since 2013, indicating 
Americans' financial situation 
is slowing getting better. 

The survey, conducted in 
October, drew 6,643 respon- 
dents. It was started in 2013 
as part of the central bank's 
effort to monitor America's 
recovery from the 2007-09 
recession and identify risks to 
households' financial stabil- 
ity. 


EUROPE 

Continued from Page One 
makers are still selling fewer 
cars in Europe than at their 
precrisis peak. 

First-quarter earnings per 
share at Europe's big compa- 
nies were on average 23% 
ahead of year-earlier levels, 
J.R Morgan Cazenove esti- 
mates. That would handily 
outpace the 14% rise for S&P 
500 firms in the U.S., accord- 
ing to J.R Morgan calculations. 

Europe's corporate earnings 
are riding broader economic 
tailwinds. Unemployment 
rates in the eurozone and its 
biggest members have been 
falling gradually in recent 
years, emboldening consumers 
who were already paying 
down debt and freeing up 
spending money. On Friday, 
the European Commission re- 
ported its measure of con- 
sumer sentiment rose to the 
highest level since July 2007. 

In addition, oil prices have 
moderated from their lofty 
levels of a few years ago, and 
governments have stopped 
cutting spending. Many travel- 
ers shifted vacation plans to 
places like Spain and Greece 
from North Africa and Egypt. 

The profit growth has sur- 
prised executives across the 
continent. European central 
bankers failed for years to 
spur significant borrowing or 
spending with ultralow inter- 
est rates. Terror attacks 
dampened tourism, and fire- 
brand politicians campaigning 
against the European Union 
threatened political upheaval. 

Now, two quarters of eco- 
nomic growth is translating 
into big earnings gains. The 
eurozone— the bloc of Euro- 


pean countries that use the 
euro— has beaten the U.S. in 
economic output for two con- 
secutive quarters. 

The strong start to 2017 is 
good news beyond Europe. 
The continent has been the 
global economy's sick man 
since the depths of the finan- 
cial crisis. Real recovery would 
lift many boats, including U.S. 
and Asian companies that sell 
to Europe. 

Massimo Carboniero, chief 
executive of privately held 
Italian machine-tool maker 
Omera Sri, began ordering 
new machines last year after 
sales picked up, particularly 
from Italy and Germany, of 


Two quarters of broad 
economic growth is 
translating into big 
earnings gains. 


factory-floor equipment like 
hydraulic presses. His 100-per- 
son company recently hired 
two electric engineers and 
plans to hire two machinists. 
"Our customers are investing, 
and we have to invest our- 
selves if we want to keep up 
with orders," he said. 

At the depths of the eco- 
nomic crisis in 2009, capital 
investment by the European 
Union's private sector fell 
sharply. It recovered slightly 
the next year, and then flat- 
lined before picking up more 
recently. The investment— on 
things such as equipment and 
buildings— rose 3% in 2016 
from the year earlier, and 14% 
from 2013, according to EU 
statistics. 

Business travelers are back, 


too. British Airways parent In- 
ternational Consolidated Air- 
lines Group SA said it is rais- 
ing ticket prices, its first fare 
increase in three years, as cor- 
porate bookings improve. 

There is still plenty of skep- 
ticism about whether the up- 
turn will last. Far-right parties 
that campaigned against the 
EU in the Netherlands and 
France have lost out this year 
to candidates supportive of 
Brussels. But consequential 
elections in the U.K., Germany 
and Italy lie ahead. France 
holds parliamentary elections 
next month. 

The U.K. is setting out on 
the politically and economi- 
cally fraught process of nego- 
tiating its exit from the EU. 
For businesses that operate on 
both sides of the English 
Channel, "nobody knows what 
things will look like in two 
years," said Marc Bitzer, chief 
operating officer of Whirlpool 
Corp., which runs factories 
throughout Europe. "Where 
will the pound be? Will there 
be tariffs?" 

For now, consumers are 
doling out for big-ticket items 
and smaller indulgences. Pas- 
senger-car sales in the 28 
countries that make up the EU 
rose 4.7% through the first 
four months of the year. In the 
U.S., consumer spending 
slowed in the first quarter, 
and car sales declined in April 
for the fourth straight month. 

Matevz Vidmar, manager of 
a restaurant in Ljubljana, Slo- 
venia, said diners are ordering 
bottles of wine instead of 
glasses. "It's clear that people 
are spending more," he said. 

—Jeannette Neumann in 
Madrid , Nick Rostov in Paris, 
William Boston in Berlin and 
Robert Wall in London 
contributed to this article. 


TEXAS 

Lawsuit Over Muslim 
Teen's Arrest Tossed 

A federal judge dismissed a 
lawsuit filed by the family of 
Ahmed Mohamed, the Dallas- 
area Muslim teen who was ar- 
rested after taking his home- 
made digital clock to school. 

In September 2015, Ahmed 
brought a digital alarm clock he 
designed and constructed to his 
high school in the Dallas suburb 
of Irving, Texas. 

Worried teachers said the de- 
vice, which had some visible 
wires, resembled a bomb and 
called police, who handcuffed 
and detained Ahmed before re- 
leasing him to his parents. A 14- 
year-old freshman at the time, 
Ahmed was also suspended for 
three days. 

The family's suit alleged that 
the treatment of the boy vio- 
lated constitutional guarantees 
of equal protection and protec- 
tion against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. 

U.S. District Judge Sam Lind- 
say said Friday the Mohameds 
had failed to prove the school 
discriminated against Ahmed be- 
cause of his race or religion. 

—Dan Frosch 

OKLAHOMA 

Acquitted Officer 
To Return to Force 

A white Oklahoma police offi- 
cer acquitted in the killing of an 
unarmed black man last year 


A unit of Energy Future 
Holdings Corp. that owns a 
majority of Texas utility On- 
cor is operating under chapter 
11 bankruptcy protection. A 
Business & Finance article in 
some editions Friday about 
talks for a possible takeover of 
Dynegy Inc. incorrectly said 
Oncor itself is in bankruptcy. 

Photos of Hale ’Ae Kai in 

Kauai were taken by Dave 
Tonnes. A photo credit on Fri- 


will be allowed to return to the 
force— although she won't be al- 
lowed on patrol, Tulsa's police 
chief said Friday. 

Police Chief Chuck Jordan an- 
nounced in a one-sentence email 
that officer Betty Jo Shelby will 
return to active duty. 

She has been on unpaid leave 
since being charged Sept. 22 
with first-degree manslaughter 
in the shooting of 40-year-old 
Terence Crutcher. 

A jury found her not guilty 
Wednesday, although the fore- 
man said in a memo filed with 
the court Friday that jurors 
weren't comfortable with the 
idea that she was "blameless" in 
Mr. Crutcher's death. 

—Associated Press 

MICHIGAN 

Wife Doubts Cornell 
Committed Suicide 

Rock musician Chris Cornell's 
wife, Vicky, on Friday disputed 
"inferences" that the rocker 
killed himself in a Detroit hotel 
room, saying he may have taken 
more of an antianxiety drug 
than he was prescribed. 

The Wayne County Medical 
Examiner's Office said Mr. Cor- 
nell— the lead singer in Sound- 
garden and Audioslave— hanged 
himself early Thursday morning 
after performing at a concert 
Wednesday night. 

But Mr. Cornell's family said 
that without toxicology test re- 
sults completed, they don't 
know what caused his death. 

—Associated Press 


day's Mansion cover with a 
promotion for an article about 
the property incorrectly iden- 
tified the photographer as 
Pure Kauai. 

Maine no longer offers a 

state tax deduction for contri- 
butions to "529" college-sav- 
ings plans. A college-savings 
Q&A column in the May 8 In- 
vesting in Funds & ETFs re- 
port incorrectly said that it 
still offers a $250 deduction. 


Readers can alert The Wall Street Journal to any errors in news articles by 
emailing wsjcontact@wsj.com or by calling 888-410-2667. 
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U.S. NEWS 

State May Be Tapped Out on Taxing Rich 


Connecticut changes 
tack to address latest 
shortfall; 'you can't go 
back to that well again' 

By Joseph De Avila 


The wealthiest state in the 
U.S. is having trouble collect- 
ing enough money to pay its 
bills, and the Democratic gov- 
ernor doesn't think taxing the 
rich is the answer anymore. 

After two decades of ro- 
bust growth, Connecticut 
forecasts it will come in $400 
million short in income-tax 
collections this fiscal year, 
worsening a budget crisis 
that has prompted all three 
major ratings agencies re- 
cently to downgrade the 
state's credit rating. 

Connecticut's budget office 
estimates that income-tax col- 
lections will fall in fiscal 2017 
for the first time since the re- 
cession. 

About $200 million of the 
drop in receipts came from the 
state's closely watched top 100 
earners, who are the source of 
an outsize proportion of the 
state's revenue. Many of the 
state's richest residents work 
for hedge funds, which have 
been hurt by a downturn in 
the industry. 


Gov. Dannel Malloy has 
twice before bet that taxing 
the wealthy would help solve 
the state's fiscal problems. But 
neither increase resulted in 
sustained revenue growth, ac- 
cording to his administration, 
which says it would be a mis- 
take to do it a third time. 

A spokesman for Mr. Mal- 
loy's budget office referred 
questions to the state's De- 
partment of Revenue Services. 

"You can't go back to that 
well again," said Kevin Sulli- 
van, commissioner of the De- 
partment of Revenue Services. 
"The idea that there is yet an- 
other significant amount, in 
terms of long-term stability, to 
get out of that portion of the 
population is just not true." 

The tax question in Con- 
necticut, where several thou- 
sand tax filers with adjusted 
gross incomes of more than $1 
million a year account for 
about a third of all income tax 
receipts, comes amid a shift in 
tax policy nationally. President 
Donald Trump, who cam- 
paigned on promises to lower 
taxes, has proposed lowering 
business and individual rates. 
But he is also seeking to re- 
peal a deduction on state taxes 
that will especially hit high-in- 
come earners, making it 
tougher for states to raise 
taxes among the richest. 


Tax Gap 

Connecticut annual tax liability, by 
income 

■ Up to $1M 1 More than $1M 

$8 billion 



2010 11 12 13 14 15 

Source: Connecticut Department of Revenue 
Services 
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Population Loss 
Hurts Revenue 


A recent downgrade by 
Moody's Investor Services 
landed Connecticut with the 
third-lowest rating for a state. 

As a reason for the down- 
grade, Moody's flagged the 
state's population losses since 
2013— the current population is 
3.58 million— as contributing to 
an underperforming housing 
market and weak labor-force 
growth. 

Some states that rely 
heavily on the wealthy for in- 
come taxes, such as New York, 
also have growing populations, 


which may better prepare 
them to weather bad times, 
said Mark Robbins, professor 
of public policy at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. "If you can 
count on a steady influx of 
new residents, you can count 
on some additional revenue for 
them," Mr. Robbins said. But in 
Connecticut "where the popula- 
tion is flat, that is one thing 
you don't have to look to." 

Connecticut pitched subur- 
ban neighborhoods and good 
schools for decades to lure res- 
idents. But urban revival has 
gained steam, drawing away 
recent college graduates who 
aren't interested in such bed- 
room communities. 

—Joseph De Avila 


average has been 2% a year. 
Mr. Malloy put through two 
tax income increases, in 2011 
and 2015, raising the top rate 
to 6.99%. 

Opponents of the past tax 
hikes have said yet another 
one would scare away the very 
people the state relies on. The 
number of tax filers leaving 
Connecticut has exceeded the 
number of filers moving into 
the Nutmeg state since at least 
2010, according to the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Yet data from the state rev- 


enue department shows the 
number of full-time Connecti- 
cut tax filers with an adjusted- 
gross income of $1 million or 
more grew to 11,223 in 2015, a 
21% increase over 2011. The 
state says fewer than five of its 
top 100 taxpayers have fallen 
out of the ranking since 2014. 

Mr. Sullivan of the state's 
revenue department said after 
each of the past two income- 
tax increases, the average tax 
liability for the state's 100 
wealthiest residents would in- 
crease in one year and then fall. 

To address the revenue 
shortfall, Gov. Malloy is seek- 
ing $700 million in conces- 
sions from public-sector 
unions and has threatened 
pink slips if unions won't 
come to the table. He also 
wants to cut $700 million in 
state funds to cities and 
towns. 

Public-sector unions, how- 
ever, maintain that the state's 
wealthy should help solve the 
state's fiscal problems. 

State lawmakers should 
consider "asking Connecti- 
cut's wealthiest taxpayers and 
largest corporations to sacri- 
fice and pay a little more to 
protect the services that peo- 
ple rely on," said Larry Dor- 
man, a spokesman for Council 
4, the state's largest public- 
sector union. 


Connecticut's fiscal troubles 
come as a majority of states 
face budget holes this cycle, 
according to a recent report 
issued by Standard & Poor's. 

Connecticut is one of seven 
states vulnerable to fiscal 
stress "even as the broader 
economy shows signs of gath- 
ering momentum," the report 
concluded. 

Connecticut has the highest 
per capita income in the coun- 
try, according to the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, and is 
home to hundreds of hedge 


funds, Yale University, and 
businesses like insurer Aetna 
Inc. and industrial giant 
United Technologies Inc. 

The state projects a $5.1 bil- 
lion budget deficit over the 
next two fiscal years, fueled by 
increases in fixed costs over 
that period including pension 
obligations, health-care ex- 
penses and debt servicing. 

Connecticut introduced its 
income tax in the early 1990s, 
and income-tax growth aver- 
aged 9% a year from 1993 
through 2008. Since then, the 


New York 
Car Attack 
May Have 
Drug Link 

By Kate King 

And Zolan Kanno- Youngs 


The driver accused of ma- 
neuvering his car through a 
busy Times Square sidewalk 
told police he wanted to kill 
people and that he had smoked 
marijuana laced with PCP, New 
York officials said Friday. 

Richard Rojas, a 26-year-old 
Bronx, N.Y., resident, was ar- 
raigned in Manhattan criminal 
court on Friday and charged 
with murder and 20 counts of 
attempted murder. His attor- 
ney, Enrico DeMarco, didn't 
return a call seeking comment. 

Criminal Court Judge Ta- 
miko Amaker ordered Mr. Ro- 
jas held in police custody until 
his scheduled court appear- 
ance on May 24. 

New York Police Assistant 
Chief William Aubry said cam- 


Mr. Rojas had glassy 
eyes and slurred 
speech after his arrest , 
the complaint says. 


era footage shows Mr. Rojas 
driving on 7th Avenue shortly 
before noon Thursday and 
slowing to allow traffic to pass 
before making a U-turn at 42nd 
Street and driving onto the 
sidewalk. He continued to accel- 
erate as he drove up to 45th 
Street, injuring 20 people and 
killing an 18-year-old woman, 
Alyssa Elsman, from Michigan. 

"Parts of his car— the side- 
view mirror, license plates— are 
falling off as he's striking the 
pedestrians," Chief Aubry said. 
"People are being dragged. 
They're on top of the car." 

The rampage ended when 
Mr. Rojas struck a stanchion at 
45th Street and was appre- 
hended by a traffic agent and 
civilians after he left his vehicle. 
Mr. Rojas told the traffic agent 
that he wanted to kill people, 
according to the criminal com- 
plaint. One person was treated 
at the scene, and 19 people 
were taken to area hospitals. 
Three people remained in criti- 
cal condition, including a 38- 
year-old Canadian woman 
whose condition was considered 
"very critical," Chief Aubry said. 

Ms. Elsman's 13-year-old 
sister also was injured, and she 
was being treated for a col- 
lapsed lung and broken pelvis. 

Mr. Rojas, who served in the 
U.S. Navy, exhibited glassy 
eyes and slurred speech after 
his arrest and told a police of- 
ficer that he smoked marijuana 
laced with the hallucinogenic 
drug PCP, according to the 
criminal complaint. Mr. Rojas 
was arrested two times previ- 
ously for drunken driving but 
tested negative Thursday for 
alcohol, officials said. 


FAA Loses Ruling on Recreational Drones 

By Jacob Gershman 



A drone flies above a crowd of onlookers. A federal court ruled that owners of recreational drones don't have to register them. 


A federal appeals court in 
Washington struck down a 
Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion rule requiring recre- 
ational drone owners to regis- 
ter their devices with the 
government. 

The rule, rolled out in late 
2015, instructed owners of vir- 
tually all consumer drones— 
other than those weighing 
about half a pound or less— to 
register for a unique identifi- 
cation number to affix to their 
aircraft before flying them. 

Federal officials billed the 
registry as a safety measure to 
help protect the national air- 
space amid a proliferation of 
smaller and cheaper consumer 
drones. Some drone owners 
objected to the new rules, see- 
ing it as a needless intrusion 
into a harmless hobby. 

On Friday, a three-judge 
panel of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the D.C. Circuit ruled 
the FAA lacked the authority 
to require the registration, 
saying that the rule ran afoul 
of a 2012 law passed by Con- 
gress forbidding the FAA from 
promulgating rules over model 
aircraft. 

"The Registration Rule is a 
rule regarding model aircraft," 
stated the 3-0 opinion written 
by Circuit Judge Brett Ka- 
vanaugh. "Therefore, the Reg- 
istration Rule is unlawful to 
the extent that it applies to 
model aircraft." 

The decision was a blow to 
regulators who viewed the 
registry as part of an agenda 
for more rigorous oversight of 
unmanned aircraft. 

"Requiring the agency to 


exempt model aircraft opera- 
tors from registration require- 
ments would create a gaping 
hole in FAA's enforcement au- 
thority and threaten the safety 
of the national airspace sys- 
tem," the FAA warned in court 
papers. 

The legal challenge to the 
registry was brought by John 
A. Taylor, a 56-year-old drone 
flier and lawyer from Silver 
Spring, Md., who accused the 
FAA of an unlawful overreach. 

"The registration regulation 
was clearly illegal," said Mr. 


Taylor, who acted as his own 
attorney. "I'm pleased to see 
the court rule accordingly." 

Violation of the rule carried 
significant civil and criminal 
penalties: up to a $250,000 
fine and a prison sentence of 
three years. FAA officials said 
it was hardly enforced. 

The FAA argued that the 
rule didn't conflict with what 
lawmakers drafted, maintain- 
ing that it wasn't creating a 
new regulatory regime but ex- 
ercising its existing authority 
under older laws requiring the 


registration of aircraft. 

An FAA spokesman said the 
agency is reviewing its legal 
options, one of which could be 
to take the case to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

"The FAA put registration 
and operational regulations in 
place to ensure that drones 
are operated in a way that is 
safe and does not pose secu- 
rity and privacy threats," an 
FAA spokesman said Friday. 

Mr. Taylor, an insurance 
company lobbyist and former 
litigator, said he has built and 


flown model airplanes for de- 
cades. He said he had assumed 
someone would challenge the 
drone registry in court. When 
no lawsuit emerged, he de- 
cided to file suit himself. 

Mr. Taylor said his objec- 
tions went beyond the ques- 
tion of legality. "If I want to 
take my teacup-sized drone in 
my backyard and fly it below 
the tree line, what business is 
that of the federal govern- 
ment?" he said. 

—Andy Pasztor 
contributed to this article. 


Weiner Pleads Guilty in Case That Hurt Clinton 


By Erica Orden 
And Nicole Hong 


NEW YORK— Former Demo- 
cratic Rep. Anthony Weiner, 
whose sexting scandals ended 
his political career, pleaded 
guilty in federal court on Fri- 
day to exchanging sexually ex- 
plicit messages with a minor. 

Mr. Weiner, 52 years old, 
pleaded guilty to one count of 
transferring obscene material 
to a minor, which has no man- 
datory minimum prison sen- 
tence but carries up to 10 
years in prison. On Friday, 
prosecutors said they would 
ask for a sentence between 21 
months and 27 months. 

Although the scope of the 
criminal case against Mr. Wei- 
ner was relatively narrow, the 
public airing of his interac- 
tions with the minor during 
the 2016 presidential cam- 
paign made the case politically 
explosive. Many Democrats 
say the case contributed to the 
defeat of the party's candidate, 
Hillary Clinton. 

On Friday, Mr. Weiner said 
in court that in early 2016, a 
15-year-old high-school stu- 
dent contacted him, and he be- 
gan to exchange obscene com- 
munications with her, 



Anthony Weiner leaving court Friday in New York after pleading guilty to sexting with a girl of 15. 


"encouraging her to engage in 
sexually explicit conduct" for a 
few months. 

Mr. Weiner wept as he ex- 
plained himself to a Manhat- 
tan federal judge, pausing mul- 
tiple times to wipe his eyes 
and collect himself. "I knew 
this was as morally wrong as 
it was unlawful," Mr. Weiner 


said. "I have a sickness, but I 
do not have an excuse." 

Mr. Weiner's estranged 
wife, Huma Abedin, a longtime 
top aide to Mrs. Clinton, 
wasn't in the courtroom. 

U.S. officials initiated an in- 
vestigation into Mr. Weiner's 
communications last fall, after 
the Daily Mail in the U.K. re- 


ported that Mr. Weiner had ex- 
changed sexually explicit mes- 
sages and photos with a 
teenage girl in North Carolina. 

Mr. Weiner is scheduled to 
be sentenced on Sept. 8. Be- 
fore sentencing, he will be re- 
leased on $150,000 bond and 
continue his mental health 
treatment. He told the judge 


he was seeing a therapist. 

As a congressman, Mr. Wei- 
ner represented a swath of 
Brooklyn and Queens in the 
House, but resigned in 2011 af- 
ter admitting he had ex- 
changed lewd messages and 
photos online with women. 

He attempted a political 
resurrection with a New York 
City mayoral bid in 2013, but 
his career in politics was ulti- 
mately extinguished after a 
fresh round of sexually explicit 
messages he had exchanged 
with another woman emerged 
in the midst of that campaign. 

The high-profile criminal 
probe into Mr. Weiner up- 
ended the final days of the 
2016 presidential race. Less 
than two weeks before Elec- 
tion Day, James Comey, the 
Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion director at the time, dis- 
closed that FBI agents had dis- 
covered a laptop with emails 
that might be related to a 
probe of a private email server 
used by Mrs. Clinton while she 
was secretary of state. The 
emails turned out to have been 
on a laptop used by Mr. Wei- 
ner and Ms. Abedin. 

Mr. Comey was fired last 
week as FBI director by Presi- 
dent Donald Trump. 


RICHARD B. LEVINE/ZUMA PRESS 
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U.S. NEWS 


GOP Works 
For Traction 
On Tax Bill 


President Leaves on First Foreign Trip 



BON VOYAGE: President Donald Trump, with first lady Melania Trump, boarded Air Force One at Joint Base Andrews, Md., on Friday, 
prior to his departure on his first overseas trip as president. The first stop on the trip is Saudi Arabia. 


Gowdy Is Favorite for Oversight Job 


By Byron Tau 
And Natalie Andrews 


Republican Rep. Trey 
Gowdy of South Carolina has 
emerged as the favorite to take 
over the chairmanship of the 
most powerful investigative 
committee in Congress, Repub- 
licans on Capitol Hill say. 

Mr. Gowdy led the House in- 
vestigation into the 2012 at- 
tacks on American diplomatic 
facilities in Benghazi, Libya. 
Many House Democrats criti- 
cized that inquiry as an at- 
tempt to damage Hillary Clin- 
ton, who was secretary of state 
at the time of the attacks. 

The lawmaker would take 
over the helm of the Oversight 
and Government Reform Com- 
mittee, one of the oldest and 
most important committees in 
Congress. The panel has the 
primary responsibility of inves- 


WASHINGTON 

WIRE 


TERRORISM 

U.S., Saudi Arabia 
Align on Terror Target 

The U.S. and Saudi Arabia 
jointly imposed sanctions on a 
reputed member of Hezbollah, 
deepening their coordination 
against terrorism targets. 

Washington and Riyadh im- 
posed sanctions on Hashem 
Safieddine, the U.S. State De- 
partment said in a statement, 
identifying him as a key member 
of Hezbollah's executive council, 
which oversees the Lebanese re- 
sistance group's political, organi- 
zational, social and educational 
activities. 

Hezbollah, a Shiite group sup- 
ported by Iran, is under several 
rounds of U.S. sanctions and op- 
posed by Saudi Arabia. 

The sanctions designation 
came ahead of President Donald 
Trump's trip to Saudi Arabia. 

—Samuel Rubenfeld 

CONGRESS 

Sanders to Campaign 
In Special House Race 

Former presidential candidate 
Bernie Sanders is planning to go 
to Montana this weekend to 
campaign in a pivotal special 
House election— and candidates 
of both parties are trying to cap- 
italize on it. 

In a fundraising letter to his 
supporters, Republican candidate 
Greg Gianforte has spotlighted 
the Sanders visit to campaign for 
his Democratic rival, musician Rob 
Quist, warning that the House 
race is uncomfortably close. 

"We could lose this race, and 
the Democratic Machine knows 
it," Mr. Gianforte's letter said. 
"That's why they're deploying 
Bernie Sanders to Montana this 
weekend." 

At issue is the nationally 
watched special election to 
choose a successor to Ryan 
Zinke, a Republican who left his 
seat as Montana's only House 
member to become President 
Donald Trump's interior secre- 
tary. 

The election is on Thursday. 

—Janet Hook 


tigating waste, fraud and abuse 
within the entire federal gov- 
ernment-including probing 
sensitive issues involving Presi- 
dent Donald Trump. 

If he wins the chairmanship, 
Mr. Gowdy will inherit a politi- 
cally fraught investigation into 
Mr. Trump's firing of Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Direc- 
tor James Comey, the activities 
of former national security ad- 
viser Mike Flynn, and contro- 
versies over conflicts of inter- 
est posed by Mr. Trump's 
sprawling web of businesses. 

The committee's current 
chairman, Utah Republican Rep. 
Jason Chaffetz, announced 
Thursday he would leave Con- 
gress at the end of June. Nu- 
merous House Republicans 
have urged Mr. Gowdy to run 
for the position, Republicans on 
Capitol Hill said. Mr. Gowdy's 
spokeswoman confirmed he 


TRUMP 

Continued from Page One 
tice Department's No. 2 official 
to take over the Russia investi- 
gation. 

On Capitol Hill, Mr. Trump's 
fellow Republicans have ex- 
pressed their concerns about 
the impact of recent events on 
the nascent administration. 

"Controversy after contro- 
versy, cut after cut, is not good 
for any administration," Sen. 
Richard Shelby (R., Ala.) said. 

Sen. Lindsey Graham (R., 
S.C.) said the president is "prob- 
ably glad to be leaving town," 
referring to Mr. Trump's foreign 
trip that began Friday after- 
noon. "And a lot of us are glad 
he is leaving for a few days." 

To address the new political 
environment, some of the presi- 
dent's senior advisers have re- 
cently begun a study of the 
Democratic administration of 
former President Bill Clinton, 
examining how it managed to 
push through major, bipartisan 
budgets and reform bills, de- 
spite being the subject of an in- 
dependent counsel's probe for 
five of its eight years. 

Mr. Trump's aides have also 
been pressing for more restraint 
by the president on Twitter, and 
some weeks ago they organized 
what one official called an "in- 
tervention." Aides have been 
concerned about the president's 
use of Twitter to push inflam- 
matory claims, notably his un- 
substantiated allegation from 
March that his Democratic pre- 
decessor, Barack Obama, had 
wiretapped his offices. 

In that meeting, aides 
warned Mr. Trump that certain 
kinds of comments made on 
Twitter would "paint him into a 
corner," both in terms of politi- 
cal messaging and legally, one 
official said. 

The damage to Mr. Trump's 
White House could be seen 
throughout the operation this 
week— in the front cabin of Air 
Force One on Wednesday, where 
senior aides sat before a tele- 
vised newscast carrying on- 
screen graphics with words and 
phrases such as "obstruction of 
justice," and inside the West 
Wing where fatigued aides said 
they were worrying about their 
own futures. 

Mr. Trump has denied that 


was considering the position. 

The House Steering Commit- 
tee is scheduled to meet the 
week of June 5 to select a new 
Oversight chairman, according 
to a person familiar with the 
matter. It is unclear whether 
Mr. Chaffetz will keep chair- 
manship of the panel in the few 
weeks he remains in Congress, 
or whether the new chairman 
will take over immediately after 
the committee's vote. 

Other Republican lawmakers 
said to be interested in the post 
include Reps. Michael Turner of 
Ohio, Steve Russell of Okla- 
homa, John Ratcliffe of Texas 
and Jim Jordan of Ohio. None 
of the four responded to re- 
quests to comment. 

Oversight is the only perma- 
nent committee in Congress 
charged with investigative and 
oversight responsibilities over 
the operations of government. 


As a result, it has attracted its 
share of ambitious leaders over 
the years. The Senate divides 
oversight responsibility across 
several committees. 

Mr. Gowdy, 52 years old, was 
first elected to the House in 
2010, part of the tea-party 
wave that brought Republicans 
to power. He has carved out a 
niche on Congress's investiga- 
tive and oversight panels— sit- 
ting on the House Intelligence 
Committee and the House Eth- 
ics Committee, in addition to 
the Oversight panel. 

The Benghazi committee 
looked into the attacks that re- 
sulted in the death of four U.S. 
citizens, including a U.S. am- 
bassador. After a two-year in- 
vestigation, the final report is- 
sued by the panel last year 
broadly faulted the Obama ad- 
ministration for security fail- 
ures before the attacks. 


Business groups and 
Senate Republicans 
take aim at ideas that 
make the plan add up 

By Richard Rubin 


WASHINGTON— Congressio- 
nal Republicans are doing ev- 
erything they would typically 
do if they were on track to re- 
lease a major tax bill sometime 
soon. 

But the GOP tax effort is 
still in a precarious state, 
weighed down by internal pol- 
icy disagreements and external 
political turbulence. 

Three pillars of the House's 
tax plan— which each raise $1 
trillion over a decade to pay 
for rate cuts— are under as- 
sault. Business groups and 
Senate Republicans have been 
pouring buckets of cold water 
on the ideas that make the 
House plan add up. 

President Donald Trump's 
administration, meanwhile, 
has released only a vague, one- 
page outline of tax goals, leav- 
ing it to Congress to work out 
the details. Optimistic talk of 
committee votes this spring 
have given way to discussion 
of action this year. And if a tax 
bill emerges, it will land amid 
a storm of investigations into 
Russian interference in the 
2016 presidential campaign. 

Republicans, sounding opti- 
mistic, say they are still mak- 
ing progress. They are holding 
hearings, including one Thurs- 
day, with another three set for 
next week. 

"We can pick apart any 
piece of this, but the cost of 
delay is so important," Rep. 
Pat Tiberi (R., Ohio) said 
at Thursday's hearing, about 
the need for a major tax bill. 

Even with Republicans con- 
trolling Congress and the 
White House, a major tax bill 


was never certain. 

Still, Republicans entered 
the year optimistic. House 
members worked from a de- 
tailed outline, the "Better 
Way" blueprint House Speaker 
Paul Ryan (R., Wis.) unveiled 
in June 2016. 

To lower tax rates without 
adding to budget deficits, Re- 
publicans plan to bank on rev- 
enue created by economic 
growth and three big money- 
raising ideas: introducing a so- 
called border-adjustment tax 
proposal, scrapping deductions 
for business interest and re- 
pealing the state and local tax 
deduction for individuals. 

Each of these measures 
faces sustained attacks from 
interest groups and fellow Re- 
publicans. None is sure to sur- 
vive in the final bill, and there 
are no obvious revenue-raising 
alternatives in reserve. 

Adding a border adjustment 
to the corporate tax— taxing 
imports while exempting ex- 
ports— drew fierce blowback 
from retailers and Koch Indus- 
tries Inc., the conglomerate 
run by billionaires influential 
in GOP politics. 

Senate Majority Leader 
Mitch McConnell (R., Ky.) said 
this week the border-adjust- 
ment tax plan probably 
couldn't pass the Senate. 

The same could be true for 
repealing the business interest 
deduction, an idea opposed by 
debt-dependent industries 
such as real estate, private eq- 
uity and agriculture. Sen. John 
Thune (R., S.D.) said this week 
that the proposal would face 
an uphill fight in a Senate sen- 
sitive to rural interests. He is 
exploring a cap instead. 

The House plan to repeal 
the individual deduction for 
state and local taxes has buy- 
in from the White House. But 
many House Republicans are 
objecting and there are enough 
of them to block the plan. 



Deputy Attorney General Rod Rosenstein leaving the Capitol after briefing the House on Friday. 


Amid the Turmoil, 
Rosenstein Speaks 


The Justice Department re- 
leased the prepared remarks 
Deputy Attorney General Rod 
Rosenstein gave to lawmakers 
in closed-door sessions this 
week. Here are some of the 
key points from the statement: 

♦ In one of his first meetings 
with Attorney General Jeff Ses- 
sions last winter, Mr. Rosen- 
stein talked about 'the need for 
new leadership at the FBI' to 
'restore the credibility of the 
FBI, respect the established au- 
thority of the Department of 


his campaign colluded with 
Moscow. Officials in Russia have 
denied meddling in the 2016 
election. 

In recent weeks, the presi- 
dent has weighed making major 
changes to his communications 
office. A coterie of former cam- 
paign associates, including 
Corey Lewandowski and Jason 
Miller, were spotted around the 
West Wing this week, unsettling 
an already anxious staff. 

Still, Mr. Trump may not act 
on a staff revamp soon, accord- 
ing to people familiar with his 
thinking. 


Justice, limit public statements 
and eliminate leaks.' 

♦ He learned on May 8 that 
Mr. Trump planned to fire 
James Comey as director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the day before Mr. 
Comey was fired. 

♦ He then wrote the memo 
summarizing his 'longstanding 
concerns' about Mr. Comey's 
public statements regarding 
Democrat Hillary Clinton's use of 
a private email server when she 
served as secretary of state. 

♦ 'I wrote it. I believe it. I stand 
by it,' Mr. Rosenstein said of 
the memo. 


"The president goes through 
moods where sometimes he 
wants to blow everything up," 
said one person close to the 
White House. The person said 
the administration hasn't lined 
up successors for the people Mr. 
Trump has considered firing 
and added: "I don't think there 
will be any wholesale changes" 
in the near future. 

For White House aides and 
the president's allies, the set- 
backs are particularly cutting 
because many are self-inflicted. 
Rod Rosenstein, the deputy at- 
torney general, told lawmakers 


♦ He said the memo was 'not a 
statement of reasons to justify a 
for-cause termination.' The White 
House initially cited the memo 
to justify firing Mr. Comey. 

♦ Mr. Rosenstein has known Mr. 
Comey since 2002. 'His speeches 
about leadership and public ser- 
vice inspired me,' he said. 

♦ He disputed reports that Mr. 
Comey had asked for additional 
resources for the Russia inves- 
tigation before his firing. 

♦ He said there was no politi- 
cal interference on anything he 
was handling. 

—Aruna Viswanatha 


Friday that he and Attorney 
General Jeff Sessions discussed 
Mr. Trump's desire to replace 
Mr. Comey last winter during 
the presidential transition pe- 
riod and agreed it was the cor- 
rect course of action once Mr. 
Rosenstein was approved by the 
Senate, according to talking 
points released by the Justice 
Department on Friday. 

In the ensuing months, Mr. 
Trump engaged Mr. Comey, 
later claiming the FBI director 
had told him he wasn't under 
investigation— which associates 
of Mr. Comey deny— and alleg- 


edly asking Mr. Comey to back 
off a probe of former national 
security adviser Mike Flynn. The 
White House has denied that. 

Mr. Flynn was forced to re- 
sign after he provided false in- 
formation to Vice President 
Mike Pence and others about a 
conversation Mr. Flynn had with 
a Russian official in December. 

Mr. Rosenstein received Sen- 
ate approval for his new job in 
late April, and on May 8 he pro- 
duced the three-page memo 
outlining his criticisms of Mr. 
Comey's performance. 

Mr. Trump fired the FBI di- 
rector the next day, citing the 
memo. But over the next two 
days, the White House shifted 
its story until Mr. Trump in a 
television interview said he 
fired him because he was a 
"showboat." He acknowledged, 
though, that the Russia probe 
weighed in on his decision. 

After Mr. Rosenstein an- 
nounced Wednesday that he had 
appointed Mr. Mueller to over- 
see the Russia probe, Mr. Trump 
summoned to the Oval Office 
top aides including Hope Hicks, 
chief strategist Steve Bannon, 
chief of staff Reince Priebus, ad- 
viser Jared Kushner, communi- 
cations director Mike Dubke and 
press secretary Sean Spicer, ac- 
cording to officials. 

There, his aides said the ap- 
pointment of a special counsel 
could make the administration's 
job easier in some ways, allow- 
ing the president and his staff to 
avoid answering questions 
about the probe by pointing to 
the existence of an independent 
investigation. 

Ken Duberstein, a former 
chief of staff to former Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan, said he 
used to urge the GOP president 
not to respond to questions that 
reporters might throw his way 
involving the Iran-Contra scan- 
dal that dogged the final years 
of his presidency. 

"You can't go off on a tan- 
gent. You can't answer the 
sound bite gotcha questions," 
Mr. Duberstein said. 

He said Mr. Trump should 
not "take the bait of a shouted 
question or the shiny silver dol- 
lar of being able to tweet. Be- 
cause then the rest of the 
agenda gets left on the cutting- 
room floor." 

—Peter Nicholas, 
Byron Tau and Janet Hook 
contributed to this article. 
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OBITUARIES 


ALLAN MELTZER 
1928 - 2017 

He Made a Career as 
Chief Scourge of Fed 


LLOYD COTSEN 
1929 - 2017 


Neutrogena Chief Found 
Joy in Ordinary Objects 


~"v 


llan Meltzer devoted a 
large share of his scholarly 
life to telling the Federal 
Reserve and other financial regu- 
lators, politely but firmly, that 
they were falling down on the job. 

Dr. Meltzer's two-volume his- 
tory of the U.S. central bank, 
stretching beyond 2,100 pages, 
found that the Fed had rarely 
come up with just the right medi- 
cine for the economy. He chastised 
Fed officials for paying too much 
heed to the "daily yammering” of 
financial markets and too little to 
the economy's long-term health. 

The Carnegie Mellon University 
economist also was a co-founder 
of the Shadow Open Market Com- 
mittee, which since 1973 has ad- 
vised and second-guessed the Fed. 


A fter earning his M.B.A. at 
the University of Virginia 
in 1973, Henri Termeer 
thought he would return to Eu- 
rope for a business career. 

But the Dutchman found little 
interest from the Unilever group 
and other European companies 
where he applied. So he accepted 
an offer from Baxter Travenol 
Laboratories Inc., an Illinois- 
based maker of health-care prod- 
ucts, where his mastery of Euro- 
pean languages was considered a 
plus. 

Mr. Termeer spent a decade at 
Baxter and then took a chance in 
1983 by accepting a job as presi- 
dent of Genzyme, a biotechnology 
startup in Boston. 

The office was in a red-light 


Through his books and articles, 
Dr. Meltzer became an influential 
opponent of what he saw as ex- 
cessive regulation of banks and of 
bailouts for those that misbe- 
haved. If banks were allowed to 
fail, he argued, shareholders and 
executives would learn to be 
more prudent. "Capitalism with- 
out failure is like religion without 
sin,” he often said. 

He deplored the congressional 
habit of leaving details to regula- 
tory agencies. "Much regulation 
has the effect of replacing the 
rule of law with arbitrary deci- 
sions by lawyers and bureau- 
crats,” he wrote. 

Dr. Meltzer died May 8 of 
pneumonia at age 89. 

—James R. Hagerty 


district known as the Combat 
Zone. On the way to work, he re- 
called in a 2012 lecture, "you'd 
get propositioned three times.” 

Genzyme eventually developed 
treatments for Gaucher and other 
rare diseases. Some of the drugs 
cost patients hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year. Genzyme 
said it charged such prices to 
fund the search for new drugs 
and allow it to give away a small 
part of its production. 

By 2010, annual revenue was 
$4 billion. Sanofi-Aventis SA of 
France bought Genzyme in 2011 
for more than $20 billion, ending 
Mr. Termeer's 27-year reign. 

He died May 12 at home in 
Marblehead, Mass., at age 71. 

—James R. Hagerty 


By James R. Hagerty 


L loyd Cotsen, a world-class 
prankster and collector of cu- 
rious objects, had to go to 
work selling soap to support his 
wife and children in the late 1950s. 
He didn't let that spoil his fun. 

At his father-in-law's Los Ange- 
les cosmetics company, the young 
Ivy League graduate was given re- 
sponsibility for marketing a little- 
known amber-colored bar of soap 
called Neutrogena. To give the 
soap prestige, he persuaded posh 
hotels to put it in guest rooms. He 
invited dermatologists to wine 
tastings and gave them samples of 
the soap in the hope they would 
recommend it to their patients. 

Sales proved so brisk that the 
cosmetics company bought the 
trademark to the soap from its Bel- 
gian inventor and built a factory to 
produce it. The company became 
Neutrogena Corp. and was ac- 
quired by Johnson & Johnson for 
$924 million in 1994. 

Mr. Cotsen used part of his pro- 
ceeds to expand his vast collec- 
tions of objects including Japanese 
baskets, children's books and tex- 
tile scraps. 

He died May 8 at his home in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., at age 88. 

Colleagues recalled a whimsical 
sense of humor. He kept an antique 
barber chair in his office as a perch 
for visitors. One of his college di- 
plomas was displayed in the men's 
room at Neutrogena headquarters. 

He sometimes sent postcards 
bearing carefully labeled food 
stains, with no other message. 

Lloyd Edward Cotsen was born 
Feb. 25, 1929, in Boston and grew 
up in South Orange, N.J. His father 
was an executive at a manufactur- 
ing company. His mother "force 
fed” him on museums, he recalled, 
and he began collecting match- 
books. After receiving a bachelor's 
degree in history from Princeton 


\ 
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University in 1950, he served as a 
lieutenant in the U.S. Navy during 
the Korean War. 

He then briefly studied architec- 
ture at Princeton and took part in 
an excavation in Greece, kindling 
his passion for archaeology. 

In 1957, Mr. Cotsen earned a 
master's of business administration 
at Harvard University and joined 
Natone, the cosmetics company run 
by his father-in-law, Emanuel Sto- 
laroff. 

D uring a business trip in Eu- 
rope, Mr. Stolaroff had met 
a Belgian chemist who de- 
veloped Neutrogena. After obtain- 
ing rights to distribute the soap in 
the U.S., Mr. Stolaroff found limited 
shelf space for it in high-end de- 
partment stores. When he joined 
the company, Mr. Cotsen saw huge 
potential for the transparent soap. 

As Neutrogena became a well- 
known brand, the company added 
shampoos and skin-care products. 
Mr. Cotsen became chief executive 
officer in 1973. While running the 
company, he made annual six-week 
trips to Greece to help with archae- 
ological digs. 


Then came a horrific shock. 
While he was on business trip in 
1979, an intruder at his Beverly 
Hills home murdered his wife, a 
son and a young house guest. The 
police later said they suspected a 
Belgian business rival, who killed 
himself before detectives could in- 
terview him. 

Mr. Cotsen found solace in 
things that others might not even 
notice— tattered children's books 
with inappropriate-sounding names 
or scraps of beautifully woven 
cloth. "I buy things because they 
strike an emotional bell, they ap- 
peal to my curiosity, to the thrill of 
discovery of the extraordinary in 
the ordinary,” he told the Denver 
Post in 1998. 

Neutrogena's head office and 
factory in Los Angeles served as a 
display space for his finds. "The 
building was an art museum,” said 
Max Poper, who was vice president 
of operations at Neutrogena. By 
Mr. Cotsen's decree, one wall of Mr. 
Poper's office was painted red and 
used to display a Japanese bridal 
kimono. 

Many of Mr. Cotsen's collected 
curiosities— including a Peruvian 
warrior tunic and Alaskan parkas 
made of walrus gut— ended up at 
the Museum of International Folk 
Art in Santa Fe, N.M. 

Mr. Cotsen donated his collec- 
tion of Japanese bamboo baskets 
to the Asian Art Museum of San 
Francisco. His collection of more 
than 40,000 children's books— in 
30 languages— became a gift to the 
Firestone Library at Princeton. 

Mr. Cotsen, who also funded ar- 
chaeological research at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 
is survived by his wife, Margit 
Sperling-Cotsen, three children 
from his first marriage and eight 
grandchildren. 


♦ Read a collection of in-depth 
profiles at WSJ.com/Obituaries 



HENRI TERMEER 
1946 - 2017 

Dutchman Was CEO of 
A U.S. Biotech Pioneer 


u.s. news 

Cellphone -Plan Price War 
Keeps Inflation Subdued 


Unlimited Data, Limited Inflation 

Falling prices for mobile-phone service, as more carriers offer 
unlimited-data plans, have pulled down broader U.S. inflation this year. 

Annual consumer-price inflation' 



All items 

Excluding food 
and energy 


^Change from a year earlier 


Wireless- 

telephone 

plans 


By Ben Leubsdorf 


A slowdown in inflation 
over the past couple of 
months could be coming from 
Americans' smartphones. 

Many private economists 
and Federal Reserve policy 
makers expected price growth 
would pick up this year, with 
unemployment low and the job 
market tightening. But core in- 
flation-prices excluding the 
volatile categories of food and 
energy— rose just 1.9% in April 
from a year earlier, decelerating 
from 2.3% growth in January, as 
measured by the Labor Depart- 
ment's consumer-price index. 

Core prices fell in March 
from the prior month, the first 
time that had happened in 
more than seven years. 

Multiple forces are at work, 
including a glut of used cars 
pushing down vehicle prices 
and a deceleration in medical 
inflation. But Paul Ashworth, 
chief U.S. economist at Capital 
Economics, said in a research 
note this past week that 
nearly half of the decline in 
core CPI inflation this year can 
be traced to a single item: 
wireless telephone services. 

Cell-plan prices dropped 7% 
in March and fell an additional 
1.7% in April, according to La- 
bor Department data. From 
April of last year, wireless-ser- 
vice prices were down 12.9%, 
the largest decline in 16 years. 

Mr. Ashworth attributed the 
drop to "the price war that has 
broken out among cellphone- 
service providers, with all the 


Source: Labor Department via St. Louis Fed 

big providers now offering un- 
limited data plans at cheaper 
rates.” Competition among 
cell-service providers like Veri- 
zon Communications Inc., 
Sprint Corp., T-Mobile US Inc. 
and AT&T Inc. has driven down 
prices for years, and Verizon, 
the nation's largest wireless 
carrier, in February followed 
its rivals in reintroducing un- 
limited-data plans. 

Government statisticians in 
January changed how they ad- 
just available prices for cell- 
phone plans to account for 
features that improve quality. 
"In March, these procedures 
resulted in downward adjust- 
ments for many quotes based 
on changes in plans, largely in 
changes in data limits,” Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics economist 
Steve Reed said in an email. 

Mr. Ashworth said he expects 
the drop will likely be "a one- 
off, since it is hard to improve 
on an unlimited data plan.” Still, 
the drop has left core inflation 
on a lower trajectory. 

That might complicate mat- 
ters for the Fed, which has said 
it intends to keep raising short- 
term interest rates this year. 
Weaker inflation could under- 
mine the case for higher rates. 

Officials could shrug off the 
recent weakness. Fed officials 
prefer the Commerce Depart- 
ment's personal-consumption- 
expenditures price index to the 
CPI gauge, and the PCE index 
gives less weight to cell-phone 
plans, Mr. Ashworth noted. 


Pick for a Treasury Post Withdraws 


By Ryan Tracy 


WASHINGTON-The Trump 
administration's nominee for 
the No. 2 spot at the Treasury 
Department is dropping out. 

James Donovan, a private 
banker at Goldman Sachs 
Group Inc., had been nomi- 
nated for the post of deputy 
Treasury secretary. 


The department continues 
to operate with few Senate- 
confirmed appointees for se- 
nior positions. 

It wasn't clear why the de- 
cision was made. A Treasury 
spokesman said in a statement 
that Secretary Steven Mnuchin 
"offers Jim his support and 
friendship as he focuses his 
attention on his family.” 


Mr. Donovan said: "I am 
deeply honored by President 
Trump's decision to nominate 
me as Deputy Secretary of the 
U.S. Department of the Trea- 
sury. However, at this time I 
want to focus on my family, 
and I can no longer accept it.” 

He added: "I hope to be 
able to serve this administra- 
tion in the future.” 



RIVER OF COLOR 
FRANCIS PICABIA 



Celebrated artist. Dynamic 
composition. Brilliant palette. 
Beautifully composed and 
imbued with color, this original 
oil is the work of French 
painter Francis Picabia. Soft 
pastel shades intermingle 
with more vibrant hues, while 
bold brushstrokes convey the 
immediacy of the fleeting moment. This freedom of expression 
is unique to Picabia’s oeuvre, which was recently highlighted at 
a 2016 retrospective at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
Signed and dated “Picabia 1904“ (lower right). Canvas: 23 3 A“h x 
28 7 /s”w. Frame: 3 4 72”h x 39 7 /s”w. #30-6133 
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WORLD NEWS 

Trump, Saudi King Seek to Cement Ties 


■ 



American and Saudi flags are seen on a main road in Riyadh on Friday. President Donald Trump arrives on Saturday for a two-day visit at the start of his first foreign trip. 


President's visit aims 
to improve relations 
with strategic ally and 
wider Muslim world 

By Margherita Stancati 


RIYADH, Saudi Arabia— 
President Donald Trump, who 
has frequently aired views 
hostile to Islam, is traveling to 
the religion's cradle in a trip 
intended to shore up his ties 
with the Muslim world. 

Saudi Arabia is rolling out 
the red carpet for Mr. Trump, 
who arrives in Riyadh on Sat- 
urday for a two-day visit that 
marks the start of his first for- 
eign trip as president. The 
capital's wide avenues are 
lined with Saudi and American 
flags and billboards featuring 
King Salman and Mr. Trump, 
and a ubiquitous slogan: “To- 
gether We Prevail." 

The visit, aimed at cement- 
ing ties with a key strategic 
ally, will also include a meet- 
ing with leaders of about 40 
Muslim-majority nations to 
discuss how to combat reli- 
gious extremism, during which 
Mr. Trump is expected to de- 
liver a speech about Islam. 

The trip offers other unex- 
pected flourishes, including a 
free concert by the American 
country singer Toby Keith and 
a Saudi lute player. The con- 
cert-open only to men over 
the age of 21— is a rare event 
in a country where the conser- 
vative religious establishment 
frowns upon music. 


On Friday, 400 Harley-Da- 
vidson bikers rode in the 
Saudi capital, wearing jeans, 
bandannas— and white polo 
shirts printed with the words 
“No to Terrorism." The pa- 
rade, an initiative of the Saudi 
government's new entertain- 
ment agency, is part of an ef- 
fort from the kingdom to con- 
vey a message of tolerance. 

Saudi Arabia could be a for- 
midable ally in shaping how 
Mr. Trump's policies are 
viewed in the Middle East af- 
ter a campaign in which he 
called for a halt on Muslims 
entering the U.S. As president, 
he initially called for a ban on 


travel from seven Muslim-ma- 
jority countries, citing the 
need to protect national secu- 
rity. 

“People say a lot of things 
in campaigns. I do not believe 
for a minute that President 
Trump is anti-anything," Saudi 
Foreign Minister Adel al Ju- 
beir said. Mr. Trump's decision 
to travel to Saudi Arabia, he 
said, “speaks volumes about 
his desire to turn the relation- 
ship with the Islamic world 
into a partnership." 

But the tension over Mr. 
Trump's comments during the 
campaign and his executive 
orders banning travelers from 


certain Muslim-majority coun- 
tries puts some of America's 
Muslim allies in an awkward 
position. The latest version of 
the ban listing six countries is 
currently blocked by the 
courts. 

Tariq Bakhiet, spokesman 
for the 57-nation Organization 
of Islamic Cooperation, a Jed- 
dah-based group, said the visit 
was a sign that Mr. Trump 
isn't hostile to Islam. But he 
said the group remains con- 
cerned about the travel ban. 
“Such selective and discrimi- 
natory acts will only serve to 
embolden the radical narra- 
tives of extremists," he said. 


The Saudi king's role as 
custodian of Islam's two holi- 
est sites has long given the 
monarchy clout on religious 
matters far beyond the coun- 
try's borders. 

Mr. Trump's predecessor, 
former President Barack 
Obama, also had high hopes 
for resetting U.S. relations 
with the Muslim world. 

But the Obama administra- 
tion clashed with allies over 
regional policy and was unable 
to make progress toward a so- 
lution to the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, which Mr. Trump has 
set as a priority that he hopes 
to pursue by encouraging 


stronger ties between Gulf 
states and Israel. 

Mr. Trump's visit also offers 
an opportunity to Saudi Ara- 
bia to promote a softer image 
of itself to the wider world. 
The kingdom is still struggling 
to shed its image as a hub of 
religious extremism that 
stems, in part, from the Sept. 
11 attacks, whose perpetrators 
were mostly Saudi citizens. 
During the trip, King Salman 
will also unveil a new center 
aimed at combating extremist 
ideologies. 

—Carol E. Lee in Washington 
and Dahlia Kholaif in Cairo 
contributed to this article. 


Syria Officials Dispute Account by U.S. of Attack 


The Syrian regime and its 
militia allies said Friday that 
their forces were attacked by 
the U.S. -led coalition while 
they were fighting Islamic 
State, an assertion the U.S. 
dismissed as false. 


By Raja Abdulrahim, 
Noam Ray dan 
and Ben Kesling 


The coalition on Thursday 
launched a rare airstrike 
against pro-regime forces to 
halt their advance toward 
U.S. -backed rebels operating 
along the border with Jordan 
in southeastern Syria. The 
elite rebel force based in al- 
Tanf, Maghaweer al-Thawra, is 
planning to advance north- 
ward to take territory along 
the Syrian-Iraqi border and di- 
vide land under Islamic State 
control, rebels in the group 
said. 

But rebels said the pro-re- 


gime forces were trying to cut 
the rebels off and insert them- 
selves into the battle against 
Islamic State, aiming to shore 
up longstanding claims by the 
Syrian government that it is 
leading the fight against ter- 
rorism in the six-year-old con- 
flict. 

“This is all part of the 
scramble for eastern Syria 
that has been sparked by the 
imminent collapse or defeat of 
ISIS," said Joshua Landis, di- 
rector of the Center for Middle 
East Studies at the University 
of Oklahoma. “This is the first 
time that America has inten- 
tionally attacked Syrian forces 
in a contest for control of Syr- 
ian land." 

While proving that it is 
fighting terrorism is part of 
the regime's calculations in its 
battlefield movements, Mr. 
Landis said it is really about 
control of Syria. 

“Syria has to be worried 
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about America setting up a 
proxy rebel force to control 
this area," he said. 

The Syrian government 
condemned the U.S. attack and 
said it was fighting terrorism, 
adding no one has the right to 
dictate how the regime should 
fight “terrorist organizations" 
such as Islamic State and al 
Qaeda. Though the regime in- 
sists it is fighting terrorism, it 
has focused most of its air- 


strikes and artillery attacks on 
antigovernment rebels over 
the years. 

In Washington, the Penta- 
gon said Friday that the re- 
gime-led troops it targeted 
Thursday weren't near Islamic 
State forces and that the U.S. 
action was required for defen- 
sive purposes. 

The Trump administration 
has shown more willingness to 
use force against Bashar al- 
Assad in Syria. 

The Pentagon took strikes 
on one of Mr. Assad's air bases 
in April in response to a chem- 
ical-weapons attack U.S. offi- 
cials attributed to the regime. 

Secretary of Defense Jim 
Mattis said Friday this week's 
actions were self-defense 
strikes that the coalition 
troops took to protect them- 
selves. 

He also cited changes to the 
U.S. -led campaign against Is- 
lamic State approved by Presi- 


dent Donald Trump, saying the 
U.S. military has assumed 
more authority from the White 
House and has refined its tac- 
tical approach. 

Mr. Mattis said the presi- 
dent had given U.S. military 
commanders more leeway to 
make battlefield decisions 
themselves and approved a 
tactical shift that directs U.S.- 
backed troops to focus on an- 
nihilating Islamic State rather 
than waging a war of attrition. 

“No longer will we have 
slowed decision cycles because 
Washington, D.C., has to au- 
thorize tactical movements on 
the ground," Mr. Mattis said at 
a news conference, where he 
appeared alongside Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Gen. Joe Dunford and the 
State Department's special en- 
voy to the anti-Islamic State 
coalition, Brett McGurk. 

Mr. Mattis said U.S.-backed 
troops previously were sur- 


rounding Islamic State posi- 
tions and allowing enemy 
fighters to escape through a 
designated exit route, because 
the goal was to oust them 
from occupied cities as quickly 
as possible and allow residents 
to return. But the effect, the 
defense secretary said, was es- 
sentially to move the Islamic 
State fighters around the area. 

Mr. McGurk cited the recent 
capture of the Tabqa Dam in 
Syria by a U.S. -backed alliance 
of Kurdish and Arab fighters 
as an example of the new bat- 
tlefield leeway leading to 
quicker execution. 

Mr. McGurk said some 
55,500 square kilometers of 
territory had been liberated 
and 4.1 million people freed 
from Islamic State control 
since the campaign began in 
mid-2014. 

—Paul Sonne 
and Nour Alakraa 
contributed to this article. 


Iranian Election Divides Families and Generations 


By Asa Fitch 


TEHRAN, Iran— When Laila 
Esmaeili and her brother, 
Hasan, get together every 
week at their father's apart- 
ment in southern Tehran, the 
political discussions can get 
heated. 

Ms. Esmaeili supported 
moderate incumbent Presi- 
dent Hassan Rouhani in Iran's 
presidential election on Fri- 
day. The 35-year-old mother 
said she chafes at the head 
scarf Iran requires women to 
wear in public. 

“I'm quite different in my 
style, attitude and ideas com- 
pared to my family," she said. 
“That's why I'm voting for 
Rouhani." 

Hasan Esmaeili said he 
backed Mr. Rouhani's main 
opponent, hard-liner Ebrahim 
Raisi. “Sometimes we argue," 
said Mr. Esmaeili, 33, who is 
studying architecture. “She 
doesn't defend Rouhani much 
because she doesn't have 
good information." 

The presidential election 
exposed stark divides, some- 
times even within families. 
Iranians faced a pivotal choice 
between Mr. Rouhani, who ne- 
gotiated the 2015 nuclear deal 
with world powers, and Mr. 
Raisi, who is close to Iran's 
clerical establishment. 

Iran's struggling economy 
could be decisive. Ordinary 
Iranians have seen few bene- 
fits from the end of sanctions 
that accompanied the nuclear 
deal, and Mr. Rouhani's ap- 
proval ratings have fallen 
steadily since it took effect at 
the start of 2016. 

On the other hand, infla- 



Hasan Esmaeili stands next to a picture of his brother, who died in the Iran-lraq war in the 1980s. 


tion has fallen on Mr. Rou- 
hani's watch from a peak of 
above 40% to a more manage- 
able 12% in March. 

Official figures put the un- 
employment rate at almost 
13%, and 42% of respondents 
in an April survey by Iran- 
Poll.com said it was the top 
issue in the election. 

Mujtaba Alvandi, 56, lives 
in a working-class neighbor- 
hood of Tehran. He said Mr. 
Rouhani hasn't done enough 
to help the poor and said he 
planned to vote for Mr. Raisi. 

He said his daughters 
planned to vote for Mr. Rou- 


hani, and added that one of 
them, a college student 
named Fatima, has been espe- 
cially vocal in arguing that 
Mr. Rouhani should be given a 
chance to fully execute his 
agenda. 

“She says if you want to 
start running a business or a 
company, it takes a long 
time," he said. “It's the same 
for a country." 

The divide is generational 
in some cases. While many 
parents grew up around the 
time of the 1979 Iranian revo- 
lution, younger voters often 
don't remember those events 


or the hostage crisis that trig- 
gered decades of hostility 
with the U.S. 

In her conservative Tehran 
family, Atie Ranjbar said she 
was the only one supporting 
Mr. Rouhani. The 22-year-old 
law student said she was try- 
ing to persuade her brother 
and sister. 

“In the case of young peo- 
ple's issues, I told them if 
Raisi comes, things are going 
to get worse," she said. 

At recent rallies, Mr. Rou- 
hani has said the election 
presents Iranians with a 
choice between moving for- 


ward or back to the era of his 
predecessor, hard-liner Mah- 
moud Ahmadinejad, who 
oversaw rocketing inflation 
and stagnating economic 
growth later in his second 
term. 

Mr. Raisi enjoys broad ap- 
peal among religious conser- 
vatives and supporters of 
Iran's Supreme Leader Ayatol- 
lah Ali Khamenei, who has fi- 
nal say in most matters of 
state. Mr. Raisi served for de- 
cades in Iran's opaque judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. Raisi wasn't seen as a 
formidable challenger until re- 
cently, and his rapid rise could 
indicate that the 77-year- old 
Mr. Khamenei considers him 
as a potential successor, ac- 
cording to analysts who follow 
Iran. Mr. Khamenei last year 
appointed Mr. Raisi custodian 
of a multibillion-dollar charity 
at the heart of an economic 
empire Mr. Khamenei over- 
sees. 

For Mohammad, a 60-year- 
old taxi driver in Tehran who 
declined to give his last name, 
Mr. Raisi's invocations of reli- 
gion's role in politics— and his 
appeal to religious voters— has 
been divisive. He said his en- 
tire family supports Mr. Rou- 
hani, except his son, a Shiite 
Muslim cleric. 

“We argue at home," he 
said. “My son talks about the 
honesty of Mr. Raisi, but I say 
I haven't seen the practicality 
of him or him putting words 
into action. I say to him that 
even if Rouhani hasn't done so 
much, at least we have stabil- 
ity and society is completely 
different from Ahmadinejad's 
time." 


Race Pits 
Moderate 
Against 
Hard-Liner 

By Asa Fitch 
And Aresu Eqbali 


TEHRAN— Iranians voted 
Friday in a high-stakes presi- 
dential election that pits a 
moderate incumbent who has 
sought closer ties with the 
West against a hard-liner sus- 
picious of that agenda. 

The incumbent, Hassan 
Rouhani, is seeking a second 
four-year term. His main chal- 
lenger is Ebrahim Raisi, a 
cleric who emerged only re- 
cently as a serious contender 
and is close to Supreme 
Leader Ayatollah Ali Khame- 
nei, who has final say over 
most matters of state. 

Mr. Rouhani is a technocrat 
who wants to solve economic 
problems, including double- 
digit unemployment, through 
private-sector growth and 
stronger global trade links. 
Mr. Raisi, meanwhile, favors 
measures including more gov- 
ernment handouts to the 
poor. 

Despite Mr. Khamenei's po- 
sition at the top of Iran's po- 
litical system, presidents play 
a significant role in shaping 
policy and crafting the image 
Iran presents to the world. 

The Interior Ministry said 
turnout was more than 40 mil- 
lion out of 56.4 million eligible 
voters, or at least 71%, accord- 
ing to a state television social- 
media account. A high turnout 
has appeared to favor moderate 
candidates in past elections. 
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WORLD NEWS 


Sweden Ends Assange Investigation 



Julian Assange addressed supporters outside the Ecuadorean Embassy in London on Friday. 


Beijing 
And Seoul 
Move to 
Mend Ties 

Chinese President Xi Jin- 
ping signaled his willingness 
to patch up a relationship with 
South Korea in a meeting with 
an envoy from Seoul, who 
bowed as he presented a letter 
from his new government. 


By Josh Chin in Beijing 
and Jonathan Cheng 
in Seoul 


The Friday meeting came af- 
ter new South Korean President 
Moon Jae-in indicated that he 
wanted closer ties with Beijing, 
which have been strained by 
Seoul's deployment of a U.S. 
missile defense system that 
China vehemently opposes. 

A spokesman for South Ko- 
rea's Foreign Ministry declined 
to comment on the meeting. 
But it came amid other signs 
of an emerging relaxation of 
tensions between the two. 

Greeting Mr. Moon's envoy 
in Beijing's Great Hall of the 
People, Mr. Xi said China was 
willing to "properly handle dis- 
putes" and to put the relation- 
ship with South Korea "back 
onto a normal track," before 
reporters were ushered out of 
the room. The envoy told Mr. 
Xi that Seoul understood there 
were serious issues in the rela- 
tionship and was willing to 
discuss ways to solve them, 
Chinese state media said. 

Mr. Xi and other Chinese of- 
ficials told Mr. Lee that China 
remains committed to stop- 
ping Pyongyang's nuclear pro- 
gram and maintaining stability 
on the peninsula, according to 
state media reports. Still, it 
was unclear whether the two 
sides made any progress over 
Thaad. The U.S. and Seoul's 
previous government have de- 
scribed Thaad as a bulwark 
against the threat posed by 
North Korea. China has said 
Thaad's radar system would 
compromise its security. 

Beijing has retaliated 
against South Korea. State- 
backed Chinese entities have 
hacked South Korean govern- 
ment agencies, according to a 
U.S. cybersecurity firm. China 
also appears to have used its 
economic clout to restrict the 
flow of Chinese tourists to 
South Korea. Lotte Group, a 
South Korean conglomerate 
that allowed Seoul to use 
some of its land to deploy 
Thaad, had dozens of its su- 
permarkets in China closed. 

Under Mr. Moon, a shift ap- 
pears to be under way. Al- 
though the Lotte supermarkets 
are still closed, a spokes- 
woman said that a Chinese 
website for its retail business 
began working again last week 
after the company said earlier 
this year the site had been 
crippled by cyberattacks. 


Swedish prosecutors said 
they dropped a seven-year in- 
vestigation into allegations of 
rape against Julian Assange, 
but the WikiLeaks founder is 
likely to remain holed up in the 
small office in Ecuador's em- 
bassy in London where he has 
been for nearly half a decade. 


By David Gauthier- 
Villars in Stockholm 
and Scott Patterson 
in London 


Mr. Assange's lawyers said 
the Swedish decision did little 
to assuage their main fear— 
that U.S. authorities would seek 
his extradition to face charges 
for leaking thousands of classi- 
fied government documents. 

It isn't clear whether the 
U.S. has requested Mr. As- 
sange's extradition from the 
U.K. But Mr. Assange's lawyers 
said their concerns increased 
after U.S. Attorney General Jeff 
Sessions said last month that 
his arrest was "a priority." 

"The reason he entered the 
embassy in the first place was 
the national security investiga- 
tion in the U.S., and the admin- 
istration in the U.S. has now 
upped the ante," Melinda Tay- 
lor, a member of Mr. Assange's 
legal team said. "That risk is 
still there if not heightened." 

Although Swedish prosecu- 
tors also revoked a European 
arrest warrant for Mr. As- 
sange, London police warned 
they would still be obliged to 
arrest him if he left the em- 
bassy because there is an out- 
standing warrant in his name 


By Ruth Bender 


BERLIN— A Berlin court 
sentenced a 20-year-old Syrian 
to five years in juvenile deten- 
tion for being a member of Is- 
lamic State, in a trial billed as 
a test of Germany's capacity to 
weed out radicals from among 
the many refugees who have 
arrived in the past two years. 

In their ruling Friday, the 
five judges found Shaas al-Mo- 
hammad guilty of being a 
member of a foreign terrorist 
group and violating the coun- 
try's weapons laws. 

The charges encompassed 
acts committed outside Ger- 
many, including serving as an 
armed guard in Islamic State's 
siege of the city of Deir Ezzour 
in eastern Syria, and offering 
himself as a contact person for 
the militant group to carry out 
future attacks in Europe. 

He was also found guilty of 
passing on information, such 
as visitor numbers to popular 
tourist spots in Berlin, to a 
Syrian contact for possible use 
in targeting attacks. 

"We came to the certain 
conviction that he was a mem- 
ber of IS and did not cut ties 


after he skipped bail and 
sought refuge in the embassy. 

Striking a defiant note, Mr. 
Assange held up a clenched 
fist in an appearance on the 
embassy's balcony above doz- 
ens of media organizations 
gathered below. "While today 
was an important victory... the 
road is far from over," Mr. As- 
sange said, vowing that 
WikiLeaks would continue its 
publishing. "The proper war is 
just commencing." 

Friday's developments come 
amid renewed discussions in- 
side the U.S. Department of 
Justice on how to prosecute 
the 45-year-old computer pro- 


with IS despite fleeing to Ger- 
many," said the presiding 
judge, Andreas Muller. 

A defense lawyer, Tarig Elo- 
bied, said he would appeal the 
verdict before Germany's Fed- 
eral Court of Justice. Mr. Elo- 
bied had argued that the de- 


grammer from Australia. The 
Justice Department has been 
investigating WikiLeaks for 
years, dating to the 2010 leak 
of sensitive U.S. diplomatic ca- 
bles. Mr. Assange, however, 
never faced charges. 

Prosecutors' efforts during 
the Obama administration 
didn't proceed because of First 
Amendment protections that 
make it difficult to prosecute 
news organizations, which 
WikiLeaks has maintained it is. 

The group again came into 
the spotlight in the U.S. presi- 
dential election last year, pub- 
lishing emails from Demo- 
cratic operatives that U.S. 


fendant never was a member 
of Islamic State but rather of a 
different group fighting the 
regime of Syrian President 
Bashar al-Assad. The accused 
didn't testify at the trial. 

The case was the first trial 
of a recently arrived refugee 


officials have concluded were 
hacked by the Russian govern- 
ment. Russia denied the hack- 
ing accusations. More recently, 
WikiLeaks published what it 
claimed are files from a Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency unit 
that hacks into foreign com- 
puters to spy on people 
abroad. 

Last month, CIA Director 
Mike Pompeo called WikiLeaks 
a "nonstate hostile intelligence 
service," likening it to a for- 
eign government that at- 
tempts to undermine U.S. in- 
terests and conduct espionage. 

Long frozen, Sweden's legal 
proceedings were revived in 


accused of colluding with ter- 
rorists since a surge in the 
number of asylum seekers, 
mostly from the Middle East 
and other Muslim countries. 

Radicalized asylum seekers 
have committed several at- 
tacks since Mr. al-Mohammad 


A Decade of Refuge 
And Secret-Spilling 


2007 WikiLeaks launches, 
using servers in Sweden 
July 2010 WikiLeaks 
posts about 76,000 classified 
military reports from the war 
in Afghanistan 

September Swedish pros- 
ecutor reopens a rape investi- 
gation against Assange 
May 2012 U.K. Supreme 
Court upholds a request from 
Sweden to extradite Assange 
June Assange seeks ref- 
uge in Ecuador's embassy 
April 2016 WikiLeaks be- 
gins releasing emails and doc- 
uments related to DNC 
March 2017 Releases pur- 
ported CIA hacking tools 

—Staff reports 


November. Ecuador allowed a 
Swedish prosecutor to ques- 
tion Mr. Assange over allega- 
tions he raped a woman dur- 
ing a visit to Sweden in 2010. 
Mr. Assange denies the Swed- 
ish rape allegation. 

In Stockholm, Sweden's di- 
rector of public prosecution, 
Marianne Ny, said the investi- 
gation had been dropped be- 
cause she didn't think they 
could take it any further, not 
because prosecutors had been 
able to make a full assessment 
of evidence. 

—Dominic Chopping, Jason 
Douglas and Wiktor Szary 
contributed to this article. 


was arrested in March 2016, 
and dozens have been arrested 
or charged. But security offi- 
cials have been concerned that 
cases could be hard to prose- 
cute given the high standard of 
proof required by Germany's 
criminal-justice system. 


German Court Sentences Syrian for ISIS Link 



Shaas al-Mohammad, a 20-year-old Syrian, awaited his verdict in a Berlin court Friday. He was given five years in juvenile detention. 


WORLDWATCH 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 

China, Asean Discuss 
Sea Conduct Code 

Beijing signaled a measure of 
progress in managing South 
China Sea disputes this week, 
making overtures to rival South- 
east Asian claimants by opening 
the door to a maritime code of 
conduct and holding talks with 
the Philippines on sharing the 
sea's mineral wealth. 

The developments highlight 
how China has sought to play 
down tensions in the busy wa- 
terway. The 10 countries of the 
Association of Southeast Asian 


Nations announced with China 
late Thursday that officials had 
completed a draft framework for 
a maritime code of conduct for 
the South China Sea. The pro- 
posed code is intended to govern 
behavior in the disputed waters, 
bringing predictability to a poten- 
tial flashpoint. 

—Jake Maxwell Watts 

SOUTH SUDAN 

U.N. Documents 
Attacks on Civilians 

The South Sudanese army 
slaughtered at least 114 civilians 
and raped an unknown number 


of women in the country's 
southern city of Yei between 
July 2016 and January 2017, the 
United Nations human-rights di- 
vision said in a report Friday. 

The report, a rare insight into 
a war that has caused a famine, 
said some of the attacks by the 
army, known as the SPLA, had 
been carried out at funerals held 
for others slain in earlier attacks. 

SPLA soldiers loyal to Presi- 
dent Salva Kiir have been ac- 
cused of attacks against civilians, 
although there is evidence of reb- 
els targeting civilians. Both sides 
deny the allegations and say at- 
tacks targeted only combatants. 

—Matina Stevis 



ASH CLOUD: Villagers watch Mount Sinabung spew volcanic ash in Karo, Indonesia, on Friday. 
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WORLD NEWS 


Drug War Takes Mexican Newsman’s Life 



Mourners held up photos of Javier Valdez and other slain journalists during a protest against the murders on Tuesday in Mexico City. 


Javier Valdez's efforts 
to cover drug trade in 
Sinaloa lead to his 
murder in the street 

By Jose de Cordoba 


CULIACAn, Mexico-When 
Javier Valdez hugged the preg- 
nant receptionist as he left his 
newspaper's office Monday, 
she joked that the renowned 
journalist was always embrac- 
ing people. "You never know 
when it's the last hug," he re- 
plied with a laugh. 

Minutes later Mr. Valdez, 
who wrote about the booming 
drug trade dominating Sinaloa 
state, was shot dead. 

Sinaloa law-enforcement of- 
ficials say they believe at least 
two assailants stopped Mr. 
Valdez's red Corolla, dragged 
him out and shot him 12 times, 
in what may have been a grue- 
some reference to the newspa- 
per he helped found, Riodoce 
or Twelfth River. 

His body was left in the 
middle of the street in front of 
a day-care center two blocks 
from his office in this city, the 
capital of the violence-racked 
state on the Pacific coast. 

Although the investigation 
into Mr. Valdez's killing has 
just begun, Sinaloa's attorney 
general and Mr. Valdez's col- 
leagues have said they believe 
the newsman's death was con- 
nected to his recent work. 

Investigators are examining 


Mr. Valdez's reporting on the 
bloody war being waged be- 
tween two factions of the Sina- 
loa cartel to inherit the empire 
of cartel boss Joaquin "El 
Chapo" Guzman following his 
extradition to the U.S. in Janu- 
ary. Mr. Guzman is in a maxi- 
mum-security prison cell in 
New York awaiting trial on 


drug-trafficking charges. 

Mr. Guzman pleaded not 
guilty to 17 counts of drug 
trafficking, conspiracy to mur- 
der and money laundering. 

"We have no doubt the nar- 
cos did it," said Ismael 
Bojorquez, Riodoce's managing 
editor and co-founder, along 
with Mr. Valdez. "Which side? 


We don't know." 

Mr. Valdez's reporting ap- 
pears to have placed him 
squarely in the middle of an 
information battle being 
fought alongside the two fac- 
tions' shooting war. 

On one side are Mr. 
Guzman's sons, Ivan Archiba- 
ldo Guzman and Jesus Alfredo 


Guzman, backed by gunmen 
called the Chapos. They battle 
the Damasos, hit men who 
worked for Damaso Lopez, a 
former lieutenant of Mr. 
Guzman, known as El Licen- 
ciado, or the graduate, Sinaloa 
law-enforcement officials say. 

Mr. Lopez was captured this 
month in Mexico City. Officials 


say they believe the Damasos 
are now under command of his 
son, Damaso Lopez, known as 
Mini Lie. 

The elder Mr. Lopez has 
been charged with participat- 
ing in organized crime. 

As tensions between the ri- 
val gangs soared in February, 
an emissary of the elder Mr. 
Lopez offered Mr. Valdez an 
interview with the drug lord, 
Mr. Bojorquez says. 

The Guzman sons got wind 
that Mr. Valdez had inter- 
viewed the elder Mr. Lopez 
and sent him messages asking 
that he spike the story. "They 
offered to buy the whole edi- 
tion," said Mr. Bojorquez. 
"They asked, they didn't 
| threaten." 

5 The edition— some 8,000 
| copies— had already been 
i printed, and Messrs. Valdez 
§ and Bojorquez refused to sell it 

< all to the Guzman brothers. 
§ The article also posted online. 

That didn't stop them. That 
I night, Mr. Bojorquez says, the 
o Guzman brothers sent gunmen 
o to follow Riodoce's distribu- 

< tors and buy up all the news- 
papers as soon as they were 
dropped off at newsstands. 

"They didn't bother anyone, 
but they bought all the news- 
papers," Mr. Bojorquez said. 

In the face of the pressure 
on Riodoce, Mr. Valdez was 
making plans with Mr. 
Bojorquez to leave Culiacan 
and report from some other 
Mexican city until the situa- 
tion cooled down. 


U.S. -Mexico Sugar Spat Viewed as Prelude to Nafta Talks 


As the Trump administra- 
tion sets the clock running for 
a renegotiation of the North 
American Free Trade Agree- 


By Anthony Harrup in 
Mexico City and Julie 
Wernau in New York 


ment, a deadline is fast ap- 
proaching in a longstanding 
dispute with Mexico over 
sugar that some see as a har- 


binger of how those broader 
talks could play out. 

Unless the two sides reach 
agreement by June 5, the De- 
partment of Commerce will re- 
instate antidumping and anti- 
subsidy duties on imports of 
Mexican sugar, risking a back- 
lash from Mexico, which de- 
nies that it subsidizes or 
dumps sugar in the U.S. 

The duties were suspended 
in 2014 under agreements that 
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A front-loader drops sugar into a bulk slurry tank. 


limited imports and set mini- 
mum prices, but U.S. sugar pro- 
ducers say Mexican sugar con- 
tinues to hurt their industry. 

Mexican Economy Minister 
Ildefonso Guajardo discussed 
the matter this week with U.S. 
Commerce Secretary Wilbur 
Ross. "We think if we continue 
like that, we'll be able, before 
two weeks are up, to narrow 
our differences," he said. 

President Donald Trump's 
administration on Thursday 
notified Congress that it in- 
tends to renegotiate Nafta 
with Mexico and Canada, set- 
ting in motion a 90-day con- 
sultation period for the nego- 
tiations to begin. 

"I think the sugar situation 
is like a preamble, a starting 
point for entering the Nafta ne- 
gotiations," said Carlos Black- 
aller, head of Mexico's sugar 
cane growers' union that rep- 
resents some 180,000 cane pro- 
ducers. "If our government ac- 


cepts conditions, it would lose 
ability in those negotiations." 

Mexican producers say that 
if they are locked out of the 
U.S., they will seek actions 
against imports of U.S. high- 
fructose corn syrup. U.S. corn 
refiners, who battled for years 
in the late 1990s and early 
2000s over access to Mexico 


for HFCS, are concerned about 
fallout from a renewed trade 
spat in sweeteners. 

"If the U.S. acts against the 
U.S. jobs interest and halts the 
trade in sweeteners between 
the U.S. and Mexico, that would 
not only be bad for U.S. jobs, 
but it would put Mexico in a po- 
sition that they would need to 


show how tough and retaliatory 
they can be," said John Bode, 
president and chief executive of 
Corn Refiners Association. 

U.S. refiners want Mexico to 
send more raw sugar and limit 
Mexican refined sugar im- 
ports. Their demands would 
lower to 15%, from 53%, the 
percentage of Mexican exports 
to the U.S. that could be re- 
fined sugar, said Juan Cortina, 
president of the Mexican sugar 
industry chamber. 

In addition to the $4 billion 
that U.S. sugar producers say 
they have lost in the past four 
years, refiners complain they 
aren't receiving enough raw 
sugar that they had expected 
to get from Mexico. This 
month, 38 members of Con- 
gress sent a letter to Mr. 
Trump urging him to use his 
power to impose duty on Mex- 
ican sugar "in response to the 
serious injury Mexico causes 
to U.S. sugar producers." 


BRAZIL 

Continued from Page One 
deposited at least $50 million 
into an offshore account held 
by Mr. da Silva, the popular 
former president who is still 
seen as a possible presidential 
candidate despite facing sev- 
eral trials for his alleged role 
in the corruption scheme. Mr. 
Batista said Ms. Rousseff and 
Mr. da Silva had $150 million 
in offshore accounts in 2014. 

Mr. da Silva's lawyer denied 
any wrongdoing on the former 
president's part. Representa- 
tives of Mr. Temer and Ms. 
Rousseff, who have denied 
wrongdoing in the past, 
couldn't immediately be 
reached to comment. 

The reams of documents 
and videos Friday, which are 
part of plea bargain deals 
signed by JBS executives, 
came after Brazil's Supreme 
Court launched a formal inves- 
tigation on Thursday into Mr. 
Temer for corruption, conspir- 
acy and obstruction of justice, 
raising calls for the deeply un- 
popular leader to step down. 

"The president has lost the 
moral, ethical, political and 
administrative conditions to 
continue governing Brazil," 
said O Globo newspaper, which 
first reported details of the al- 
legations against Mr. Temer 
late Wednesday, prompting an- 
tigovernment protests in ma- 
jor cities across the country. 

Mr. Temer had been re- 
corded chatting with Mr. Ba- 
tista, apparently giving him 
his approval to pay a jailed 
congressman, former lower 
house leader Eduardo Cunha, 
for his silence. Mr. Temer de- 
nied the allegations on Thurs- 
day and vowed to stay in 
power. A lawyer for Mr. Cunha 
couldn't be reached. 

If Mr. Temer steps down or 
is removed, it would be the 


Wholesale Delivery 

The chairman of Brazilian 
meatpacking giant JBS alleged in a 
plea bargain with prosecutors that he 
doled out millions in illegal payments 
to the country's top politicians. 



Joesley Batista 


$2.2M 



President 
Michel Temer 


Mr. Temer 
alleged to have 
asked for at least 
$2.2 million 


$30M 



Former President 
Dilma Rousseff 


Mr. Batista says 
he deposited at 
least $30 million 
in an offshore 
account for her 


$50M 



Former President 
Luiz Inacio Lula 
da Silva 


Mr. Batista says 
he deposited at 
least $50 million 
into an offshore 
account for him 


$5.9M 



Former House 
Speaker Eduardo 
Cunha 


Mr. Batista says 
he paid Mr. 
Cunha at least 
$5.9 million 
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first time in the country's 
modern history that two presi- 
dents have been toppled in 
short succession. 

"There's a very high chance 
his term will be interrupted, 
but there's still a chance he'll 
survive," said Rafael Cortez, a 


The revelations drew 
JBS into the center of 
the ‘Car Wash ’ 
corruption scandal. 

political scientist at Sao Paulo- 
based consultancy Tendencias. 

The troubles of Mr. Temer, 
whose popularity rating was 
less than 9% before the latest 
scandal broke, have also raised 
fears over crucial reforms to 
Brazil's insolvent pension sys- 
tem-changes that analysts 
say will now be scrapped or, at 
best, delayed. 


"The only thing Temer has is 
congressional support. If he 
loses it, he is doomed. We'll see 
next week how far he manages 
to rebuild his base," said Ma- 
mede Said Maia Filho, a Univer- 
sity of Brasilia law professor. 

Friday's revelations have 
thrown JBS, which owns major 
U.S. brands like Pilgrim's 
Pride, into the center of Bra- 
zil's so-called Car Wash cor- 
ruption scandal, which began 
in 2014 as a probe into money 
laundering at a gas station 
and has drawn in some of the 
country's major industries. 

JBS USA ranks as the sec- 
ond-largest processor of beef 
and pork in the U.S. Last week 
Brazilian prosecutors said the 
company might have received 
illegal favorable treatment 
from Brazil's state develop- 
ment bank with financing. JBS 
denied it got special treat- 
ment. The company's legal 
troubles prompted it this week 
to delay a planned initial pub- 
lic offering of its international 


operations. 

Standard & Poor's Financial 
Services LLC this week placed 
the credit ratings of JBS and 
Pilgrim's Pride on watch for 
potential downgrades, warning 
the Brazilian corruption 
probes could pose risks to the 
companies' "financial flexibil- 
ity" and access to credit. 

Still, analysts saw JBS's U.S. 
investments as relatively insu- 
lated from the troubles in Bra- 
zil. Vertical Group analysts 
wrote Thursday that Pilgrim's 
"is an independent company 
and is legally separate from JBS 
and we do not believe there are 
any cross-liability risks." 

Pilgrim's shares declined 
4.2% this week. A spokesman 
for JBS USA and Pilgrim's 
Pride didn't respond to re- 
quests for comment. 

It was Brazil's version of 
crony capitalism that Mr. Ba- 
tista attacked in a letter of 
apology to Brazilians late 
Thursday. After admitting to 
making mistakes, he went on 
to highlight the difficulties of 
dealing with government. 

"Up against a Brazilian sys- 
tem that often creates difficul- 
ties just to sell solutions, our 
entrepreneurial spirits and im- 
mense desire to get things 
done, lead us to opt for pay- 
ments to public servants," he 
said. "In other countries out- 
side of Brazil, we were capable 
of expanding our business with- 
out breaking ethical values." 

The revelations added to 
the sense of political crisis 
and uncertainty in the country. 
Recent optimism about a long- 
awaited economic recovery 
and hopes Congress would 
pass key economic reforms to 
get Brazil's economy growing 
faster gave way to bleaker 
forecasts of legislative delays 
and cutthroat jockeying for 
the country's presidency. 

—Jacob Bunge , Jeffrey T. 

Lewis and Paulo Trevisani 

contributed to this article. 
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The pouch containing moon dust from the Apollo 11 mission will be auctioned by Sotheby's. The 
Apollo 11 crew members in 1969; from left, Michael Collins, Neil Armstrong and Edwin E. Aldrin Jr. 


Continued from Page One 
she's planning to resell it for at 
least $2 million in Sotheby's 
first space-exploration sale in 
New York on July 20. 

Sotheby's senior specialist 
Cassandra Hatton said she 
thinks the object could sell for 
millions more because NASA 
doesn't allow individuals to 
own any bits of the moon, 
apart from this court-ordered 
exception. "This is my Mona 
Lisa moment," Ms. Hatton said. 

William Jeffs, a NASA 
spokesman, said the agency is 
"obviously disappointed" by the 
latest court ruling but has de- 
cided not to appeal. He added 
NASA thinks the bag should be 
on public display because it 
"represents the culmination of 
a massive national effort in- 
volving a generation of Ameri- 
cans, including the astronauts 
who risked their lives in an ef- 
fort to accomplish the most 
significant act humankind has 
ever achieved." 

Tracing the bag's odyssey on 
Earth is close to rocket science. 
Ms. Carlson found the listing 
on an online sale in March 2015 
run by Texas auctioneer Gaston 
& Sheehan. The description 
didn't give away much: "One 
flown zippered lunar sample 
return bag with lunar dust 
("Lunar Bag"), 11.5 inches; tear 
at center. Flown Mission Un- 
known." After receiving her 
winnings, she unzipped the bag 
and saw a tiny tag with a part 
number: V36-788034. 

A lawyer and former city 
manager in Hancock, Mich., Ms. 
Carlson said she knew items 
with serial or part numbers of- 
ten have paper trails, so she 
took her search online and 
combed NASA's digital records. 

She also called her local rock 
club to see if she could get the 
dust tested. Its president told 
her to call NASA, so in Septem- 
ber 2015, she said she shipped 
the bag to Johnson Space Cen- 
ter in Houston. Months of 
emails followed, as Ms. Carl- 
son's research uncovered a 
matching part number among 
the inventory on Apollo 11: 
"V36-788-034 Decontamination 
bag, contingency lunar SRC." 

Ms. Carlson waited. No an- 


swer. Last May, she said she got 
a call from the U.S. attorney's 
office in Kansas informing her 
NASA tested the bag and it in- 
deed contained lunar dust that 
could be traced to samples col- 
lected during Apollo 11. 

She learned the bag had 
been auctioned to make restitu- 
tion in a Kansas case involving 
Max Ary, a former director of a 
museum called the Kansas Cos- 
mosphere. He had been impris- 
oned for two years for stealing 
artifacts and selling them in 
space auctions. Mr. Ary's pri- 
vate collection— including this 
bag— had been forfeited to the 
U.S. Marshals Service. 

NASA, claiming it was the 
dust's rightful owner, asked the 
court to rescind the auction, ac- 
cording to court papers. Last 
June, Ms. Carlson sued NASA 
for wrongful seizure of property 
in U.S. District Court in Chicago. 

Allan Needell, a curator at the 
Smithsonian Air & Space Mu- 
seum, said the disconnect likely 
happened early on. Although the 
bag was labeled "Lunar Sample 
Return," he said it wasn't among 
the 350-plus Apollo 11-related 
objects Johnson Space Center 
sent to the Smithsonian. 

After the last mission to the 
moon, Apollo 17, landed in 1972, 
NASA's engineers and scientists 
were told to make room for the 
incoming space-shuttle pro- 
gram. Storage was tight, so, Mr. 
Needell said, employees boxed 
up seemingly minor souvenirs 
and took them home, tossed 


them out or gave them to space 
aficionados. 

One of those fans was Mr. 
Ary, then planetarium director 
at a science museum in Texas. 

Mr. Ary, now the director of 
the Stafford Air & Space Mu- 
seum in Weatherford, Okla., 
said, "I can't tell you how many 
times I was talking with one 
engineer or another at Johnson 
and they'd hand me a card- 
board box of stuff and say, 'Can 
you help me take this stuff out 
to the trash?' " 

He said he started asking if 
he could keep some mementos 
and "faintly remembers" the bag 
being in one of those boxes he 
carried to the museum. "I had 
no idea it was Apollo 11," he said 
of the bag. During most of Mr. 
Ary's 27-year tenure in Kansas, 
he said the bag was in storage. 

According to court papers, 
NASA claims it lent the bag to 
the Kansas museum in 1981, but 
NASA's court records didn't in- 
clude any loan agreement to 
confirm the deal. The bag en- 
tered the museum's records in 
the early 1980s as a "Lunar 
Sample Return Bag, Flown Mis- 
sion Unknown" with an esti- 
mated value of $15, according 
to an inventory sheet the mu- 
seum gave NASA to submit to 
the court. As years passed, Mr. 
Ary said his personal collection 
and the museum's got increas- 
ingly tangled and this disorga- 
nization "came back to bite me 
big time." 

After he left in 2002, mu- 


seum officials discovered he 
had auctioned off artifacts 
NASA had lent to the museum 
or that Mr. Ary had already do- 
nated. FBI agents raided his 
home in 2003 and confiscated 
any space memorabilia they 
found, including the white, zip- 
pered pouch in his garage. Mr. 
Ary was indicted and later con- 
victed of theft of government 
property and money launder- 
ing, among other things. 

Within weeks, the FBI got 
authorization to turn over Mr. 
Ary's seized collection to the 
U.S. Marshals Service to pre- 
pare for sale. A backlog of for- 
feited goods left them sitting in 


storage for another decade. By 
the time the marshals revived 
the plan to auction them, NASA 
told the court it no longer re- 
membered to take another look 
at Mr. Ary's pieces, according 
to court documents. The U.S. 
Marshals declined to comment. 

"It's an incredible piece of 
history, and losing it was a co- 
lossal mistake for NASA," said 
Joseph Gutheinz, a former spe- 
cial agent at NASA's Office of 
the Inspector General, the 
agency's law-enforcement arm. 
Mr. Gutheinz sided with Ms. 
Carlson in the case. "Nancy Lee 
bought it fair and square." 

In Kansas, where the case 


moved, U.S. District Judge J. 
Thomas Marten agreed, writing 
in his Dec. 14 ruling that "Ms. 
Carlson's standing as a bona 
fide purchaser gives her prior- 
ity over NASA's asserted claim." 

On Feb. 27, Ms. Carlson 
pulled up to Johnson Space 
Center to collect her moon 
dust. A worker handed her a 
cardboard box with the bag in- 
side. She turned it over to secu- 
rity guards she had hired to 
protect it. Now, she said she 
hopes to use some proceeds to 
fund scientific and medical re- 
search. "That's why we started 
the space program," she said. 
"We wanted to go beyond." 


Rising Railcar Stock 

Carl Icahn's charity sold him shares in American Railcar Industries at the time of the company's IPO. The 
share price more than doubled in the next decade. 


$80 


|— January 2006 Icahn acquires the 
railcar shares from his charity in 
exchange for an IOU. Trading closes at 
9% above the $21 initial offering price. 

(-March 2006 With the stock's price 
rising, Icahn gives the charity another 
promissory note for $28.7 million. 


(—January 2011 

Icahn's 
promissory 
notes are 
extended for 
another five 
years. 


December 2016 

Icahn pays back his 
second note, plus 
interest. The stock 
is worth more than 
double its IPO price. 



January 2016 Icahn pays off his 
first note, for $90 million, plus 
interest. The stock's price has risen 
88% above the IPO price. 
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Source: WSJ Market Data Group 
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Activist investor Carl Icahn, pictured in May 2015 


LOANS 

Continued from Page One 
charities lent money to insiders, 
or which charity lent the most. 
Last year, the IRS released the 
underlying data for more than 
300,000 nonprofits filing elec- 
tronic returns. According to a 
Wall Street Journal tally, more 
than 1,800 public charities re- 
ported outstanding loans in fis- 
cal 2014, the most recent year 
with complete data. The chari- 
ties typically lent less than 
$28,000. 

In many cases, under federal 
law, public charities— as op- 
posed to private foundations— 
are allowed to lend money to 
officers. In 2006, however, Con- 
gress enacted a law labeling 
loans similar to Mr. Icahn's "ex- 
cess benefit transactions" and 
made the borrowers subject to 
taxes. The federal restriction, 
which would have applied to 
Mr. Icahn's specific type of pub- 
lic charity, didn't exist when he 
arranged the loan. 

New York state, where both 
Mr. Icahn's business and the 
charity operate, didn't permit a 
charity to extend credit to a di- 
rector, such as Mr. Icahn. State 
courts and other officials none- 
theless cleared his transactions, 
a move the state attorney gen- 
eral's office now says was a 
mistake. 

The general counsel of Mr. 
Icahn's holding company, Icahn 
Enterprises LP, Andrew Lang- 
ham, said the charity's exten- 
sion of credit to Mr. Icahn was 
low-risk and provided it with 
stable investment returns at a 
time of significant market vola- 
tility. He said the transaction 
was approved at the time by a 
court. 

Mr. Icahn paid off the debt in 
December, according to public 
records. 

A board member for the 
charity, Seymour Fliegel, said, 
"It was a very good deal for the 
foundation. Although it was a 
debt, we never felt the debt." 
Mr. Fliegel runs a nonprofit that 
aims to improve public schools. 

Mr. Icahn, who gained fame 
as a corporate raider in the 
1980s and now is a corporate 
shareholder activist, is a special 
adviser to President Donald 
Trump on regulatory matters. 

With a fortune pegged at 
$15.8 billion by Forbes, Mr. 
Icahn has given hundreds of 
millions of dollars to causes 


such as health-care education 
and charter schools. He has 
signed up to the Giving Pledge, 
a concept created by Bill Gates 
and Warren Buffett in which 
participants commit that a ma- 
jority of their estates will go to 
philanthropy. 

Foundation's origins 

Mr. Icahn set up the Founda- 
tion for a Greater Opportunity 
in 1997 as a type of public char- 
ity called a supporting organi- 
zation, which confers better tax 
benefits for donors than a regu- 
lar family foundation. If con- 
tributors give closely held stock 
to a private foundation, their 
tax deduction is limited to what 
they initially paid. Donors of 
stock to supporting organiza- 
tions can deduct the shares' fan- 
market value. 

Supporting organization 
boards can include donors, al- 
though they are controlled by 
the nonprofits the organiza- 
tions support. Both Mr. Icahn 
and his wife, Gail, are on the 
board of his charity, along with 
representatives of its desig- 
nated beneficiaries such as the 
Choate Rosemary Hall boarding 
school in Connecticut and 
Princeton University, Mr. 
Icahn's alma mater. 

Mr. Icahn seeded the charity 
in 1997 with $100 million worth 
of stock in his closely held 
American Railcar Industries 
Inc., equal to about a 38% inter- 
est. His lawyer, Mr. Langham, 
declined to say how the value 
for private stock was set or 
what tax deduction Mr. Icahn 
may have taken. 

With no public market for 


the shares, the charity couldn't 
readily sell them in return for 
cash to make grants. They sat 
on its books. 

In late 2005, as American 
Railcar explored an initial pub- 
lic offering, the charity's board 
agreed to sell the shares back to 
Mr. Icahn, who owned the rest 
of the railcar company at the 
time. 

The price would be $100 mil- 
lion— the value of his original 
donation— or the IPO price, 
whichever was greater. 

With the company expecting 
the IPO price to be lower, Mr. 
Icahn gave the charity $10 mil- 
lion in cash and a promissory 
note agreeing to pay $90 mil- 
lion more after five years. 

The note specified monthly 
interest at the prime rate, a 
benchmark rate for commercial- 
bank lending to top clients. The 
prime rate was 7.25% at the 
start of the debt in January 


2006 and fell to 3.75% by the 
time the debt was all repaid 
near the end of last year. 

"The longer he can defer ac- 
tually paying them the cash, the 
better deal it is for him," said 
Mark Watson, a partner at 
Weaver, a Texas-based tax-ad- 
vice firm, when asked about the 
advantages of such a deal, given 
the difference between the in- 
terest paid and the higher re- 
turns he might earn by invest- 
ing that sum. 

Mr. Icahn ended up with 
about 56% of the public com- 
pany following its Jan. 20, 
2006, initial public offering. The 
stock surged by more than 50% 
in the first month. Mr. Icahn 
compensated the charity fol- 
lowing this pop, promising it an 
additional $28.7 million in 
March 2006, in a second prom- 
issory note. 

Mr. Fliegel, the charity board 
member, said the board went 


along with how Mr. Icahn struc- 
tured the deal. "No one was go- 
ing to fight him on it," he said. 
"There wasn't, like, 'Well, I 
don't know if it's enough 
money,' " he added. The re- 
maining board members either 
declined to comment or didn't 
return calls. 

This second note raised Mr. 
Icahn's combined loan from his 
charity to $118.7 million. Both 
notes were for five years. They 
were reported as loans on the 
charity's 2014 IRS filing. 

When due in 2011, they were 
extended for five more years. 
The charity described the ex- 
tension in legal filings as being 
its financial interest, because it 
preferred to receive steady in- 
terest income amid market tur- 
moil. 

Loans paid off 

Mr. Icahn paid off the larger, 
$90 million note in January 
2016, according to public re- 
cords. He paid the second note 
in December 2016, a few weeks 
after the Journal inquired about 
the loans. 

Over roughly a decade, the 
^ charity received around $53 
g million in interest on the $118.7 
S million, Mr. Langham said. That 
I was about a 45% return. 

| The sum the charity lent 
g would have returned almost 
3 120% over the 10 years if it had 
received cash from Mr. Icahn in 
o 2006 and invested in a fund 
^ tracking the S&P 500 stock in- 
dex. 

It is unlikely a charity would 
put all of its money in stocks. A 
more balanced mix of 60% 
stocks and 40% bonds would 
also have beaten the interest re- 
turn, roughly doubling the char- 
ity's principal over the decade. 

And a low-risk alternative, 
such as the Bloomberg Barclays 
U.S. Treasury Index, a widely 
accepted metric for tracking the 
U.S. Treasury market, returned 
about 52% for the 10 years. The 
indexes include compounding of 
interest and dividends, unlike 
the charity's interest from Mr. 
Icahn. 

Mr. Langham, the lawyer for 
Mr. Icahn, said the secured 
notes were a more stable in- 
vestment for the charity than 
the market. "By investing in the 
S&P, the Foundation would have 
been exposed to significant risk 
and volatility, including the 
2008 financial crisis," he said. 

Mr. Fliegel said the charity 
board members thought they 


were "very smart investors" 
when they extended the $118.7 
million loan to Mr. Icahn. 
"We're not as smart as we 
thought we were," he said when 
told the charity could have 
earned more. 

New York law requires chari- 
ties to seek approval of a state 
court or the state attorney gen- 
eral's office before selling a 
substantial share of their as- 
sets, which the railcar-company 
shares were; they amounted to 
85% of the charity's assets 
when sold back to Mr. Icahn in 
2006. 

Court documents show a 
state judge approved the sale- 
on credit granted to Mr. Icahn— 
and the attorney general's office 
said it had no objection, despite 
a state law broadly prohibiting 
charities from lending to offi- 
cers and directors or their affil- 
iated companies. 

"The loan was erroneously 
approved in 2006," said a 
spokeswoman for the New York 
attorney general's office, Amy 
Spitalnick, when asked about 
the transaction. She added that 
the office "has implemented 
changes to help prevent these 
sorts of issues." 

The state judge, Phyllis Gan- 
gel- Jacob, said she didn't recall 
the case. A representative for 
the attorney general at the 
time, Eliot Spitzer, said he 
didn't remember details of the 
matter and had no comment. In 
2011, a different state judge ap- 
proved the debt's five-year ex- 
tension, with the attorney gen- 
eral's office again having no 
objection. 

The Foundation for a Greater 
Opportunity has made grants of 
more than $30 million since its 
inception, tax documents show, 
though most of that didn't go to 
the charities it originally 
pledged to support. In 2013, it 
gave $19 million to a fund at 
the National Philanthropic 
Trust dedicated to eradicating 
polio. The charity has also sup- 
ported charter schools named 
after Mr. Icahn. 

Mr. Fliegel, the charity board 
member, said Mr. Icahn was de- 
voted to ensuring that low-in- 
come students have access to a 
quality education. 

"I know there are a lot of 
critics of Carl Icahn," Mr. Flie- 
gel said, "but I must admit in 
this regard, he's been most gen- 
erous." 

—Asjylyn Loder and 
Jason Zweig contributed 
to this article. 
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SPORTS 


MLB 

Building Winners With Big Bats 


Contrary to conventional wisdom, the Cubs and other top teams are stockpiling hitters rather than fragile young arms 




BY JARED DIAMOND 


WHEN THE Chicago Cubs and 
New York Mets squared off in the 
2015 National League Champion- 
ship Series, the matchup marked a 
showdown between competing 
baseball philosophies. Should a 
successful organization build 
around promising arms, or stock- 
pile developing sluggers? 

That time, the Mets and their 
abundance of pitching carried the 
day, in accordance with conventional 
wisdom. But since then the other 
side has dominated the argument. 

In an era where pitchers are in- 
creasingly fragile and prone to ca- 
reer-altering injuries, a clear pattern 
has emerged around the majors: 
Many of the clubs with the best 
long-term outlooks are the ones 
who loaded up their farm systems 
with offense— an unconventional 
methodology that reflects the state 
of the modern game. 

The Cubs are Exhibit A of this 
trend. They rebounded in 2016 to 
win the World Series and are fa- 
vored to contend for years to 
come. This is largely thanks to a 
roster brimming with talented po- 
sition players in their primes, in- 
cluding reigning National League 
MVP Kris Bryant, power-hitting 
outfielder Kyle Schwarber and 
three- time All-Star Anthony Rizzo. 

And it isn't just the Cubs. The 
two teams with the best records in 
the American League— the Houston 
Astros and New York Yankees— just 
so happen to lead the AL in runs 
and are stocked with talented 
young hitters. 

"If you can have three, four top- 
of-the-rotation guys all together, 
that's better than anything you 
can possibly have," Cubs general 
manager Jed Hoyer said. "But it's 
hard to make it work." 

Indeed, the Mets have become 
something of a cautionary tale for 
executives. Once the envy of the 
sport, their dream rotation has 
succumbed to a string of seemingly 
unending injuries. Noah Synder- 
gaard is out until at least the All- 
Star break, and Steven Matz hasn't 
thrown a pitch this year. Zack 
Wheeler and Matt Harvey haven't 
been dominant since returning this 
season from their own surgeries. 

But the Mets are hardly alone. 
Around the majors, the disabled 
list is littered with top-flight start- 
ers: David Price, Corey Kluber, Fe- 
lix Hernandez and Cole Hamels are 
all shelved for the time being. Ap- 
proximately 140 major-league 
pitchers have undergone Tommy 
John surgery since 2012 alone- 
more than double the amount 
from the entire 1990s. 

When the Cubs began a whole- 
sale rebuilding effort following the 
arrival of team president Theo Ep- 


stein, they worried about the un- 
predictability of top-flight pitch- 
ing. Picking in the top 10 of four 
consecutive amateur drafts from 
2012 through 2015, they selected a 
position player each time, believ- 
ing it would minimize their risk. 

The way the Cubs figured it, 
they couldn't afford to miss during 
their window of owning such high 
draft picks, a valuable commodity 
that would potentially determine 
their fate for a generation. So they 
went with what Hoyer called "the 
safer plays," adding outfielder Al- 
bert Almora, Bryant, then Schwar- 
ber. Last Saturday, they unveiled 
their final prize, promoting Ian 
Happ, the No. 9 overall pick in 
2015, from Triple-A. He homered 
twice in his first three games. 

All told, 29 teams have chosen a 
pitcher within the top 30 picks of 
the draft since 2011. The exception 
is the Cubs. 

"We couldn't afford really long- 
term bets or really risky bets, be- 


cause we needed to get this right," 
Hoyer said. "That became our focus." 

Of course, the Cubs had one 
significant advantage over many 
of their competitors: money. With 
the ability to expand their payroll, 
they spent $155 million to sign es- 
tablished ace Jon Lester before 
the 2015 season to bolster their 
pitching. 

The same goes for the Yankees, 
another big-budget franchise on 
the rise thanks to offensive talent, 
from Aaron Judge and Gary San- 
chez in the majors, to Gleyber Tor- 
res and Clint Frazier in the minors. 

General manager Brian Cashman 
said he didn't intentionally target 
hitters over pitchers in the draft 
or in trades, and cautioned against 
comparing the Yankees to the 
Cubs. Unlike Chicago, New York 
never bottomed out and therefore 
never had a top-15 pick. They had 
to retool through other means. 

Still, Cashman agreed with the 
Cubs' thinking, and the results 


speak for themselves: The Yankees 
have been one of baseball's biggest 
surprises thus far. 

"If I were picking at the front end 
of the draft, I would pick the safe 
position player, because performance 
is the only thing that's going to stop 
them," Cashman said. "Pitchers have 
to perform and stay healthy, which is 
almost impossible." 

Not every team has the luxury 
of cash, which explains why the 
Houston Astros, another team 
that endured a full-blown tear- 
down, couldn't simply mimic the 
Cubs. With the No. 1 pick in 2013, 
they went for right-hander Mark 
Appel, letting Bryant slip to Chi- 
cago at No. 2. A year later, they 
passed on Schwarber for lefty 
Brady Aiken. Both are in the mi- 
nors for other organizations. 

Though Astros GM Jeff Luhnow 
says he doesn't regret those picks, 
he admits that, "Neither of those 
worked out for us the way we 
thought they would." Their posi- 


tion players, however, have mostly 
worked to perfection, giving the 
Astros one of the best offensive 
cores in the majors. 

Led by homegrown stars like 
Carlos Correa, Jose Altuve and 
George Springer— the latter two 
Luhnow inherited from a previous 
front-office group— the Astros 
boast baseball's best record. They 
found pitching in other areas, nab- 
bing 2015 Cy Young winner Dallas 
Keuchel in the seventh round and 
Lance McCullers with the No. 41 
overall pick. 

No one argues pitching doesn't 
matter, it's just that the smart 
money is increasingly flowing to 
batters. "All you have to do is 
study the draft for the past 10, 15, 
20 years and look at the top pitch- 
ing picks and hitters," Luhnow 
said. "There are [hitters] taken in 
the top three that didn't pan out 
the way they were supposed to, 
but in general, you have a higher 
success rate for sure." 
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NBA 

LEBRON LIKES A PLAYOFF SNOOZE 


BY BEN COHEN 


LEBRON JAMES has been to the last six 
NBA Finals and played more professional 
basketball at his age than anyone in the his- 
tory of the league. He should be getting 
worse. He instead seems to be getting bet- 
ter— which is getting him the rest that only 
makes him even better. 

This entire NBA season was a prelude to 
what seems like an inevitable Finals. The ut- 
ter dominance of the Cleveland Cavaliers and 
Golden State Warriors, the last two NBA 
champions, could result in eight days without 
a single game, the longest break ever between 
the end of the conference finals and the be- 
ginning of the Finals, according to Stats LLC. 

But an exceptionally blah NBA playoffs 
might be what's necessary for another epic 
NBA Finals. It would mean the Warriors and 
Cavs have time to rest, recharge and reset 
before the biggest games of the season. 

The Cavaliers had seven days off after 
sweeping their first-round series. They had 
nine days off after sweeping their second- 
round series. They could have eight more 
days off if they sweep the Boston Celtics in 
the Eastern Conference Finals, which they 
led 1-0 before Game 2 on Friday night. 

The Warriors had almost as much down- 
time. They enjoyed seven days off after 
their first-round sweep and five days off af- 
ter their second-round sweep. They could 
take a road trip across the country and still 
have enough time to prepare for the Finals 
in the nine days they'd have off if they're 
able to sweep the San Antonio Spurs, too. 

If both teams take care of business, the 
NBA wouldn't have any games for more than 
a week. And maybe that's not the worst idea. 

The NFL bakes in two weeks before the Su- 
per Bowl. The NBA could accidentally benefit 
from a similar extended break. James, Stephen 
Curry, Kevin Durant, Kyrie Irving, Klay Thomp- 



son, Kevin Love and Draymond Green being on 
the same court at the same time was always 
going to be alluring. It's even more appealing 
if they're the best versions of themselves. 

Last year's Finals showed what can hap- 
pen when someone like James is paced to 
peak at the right time of the season. Like 
this season, the Cavs swept their first two 
opponents, winning him 20 days off in the 
playoffs. James could have as many as 24 
days off this time around. 

The game's most unfair player uses that 
rest to his advantage. The enormity of Game 
7 last season— with the Cavs capping their 
3-1 series comeback in the last minute to 
win their first title while spoiling Golden 
State's bid to be the greatest team ever— 
makes it easy to forget about what he did in 
Games 5 and 6 to get Cleveland to a Game 7. 

According to a Basketball Reference met- 
ric known as "game score," his Game 5 was 
the third most productive individual Finals 
performance since the website started 
tracking this statistic. No. 1 on that list: his 
Game 6 performance. 
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OPINION 


THE WEEKEND INTERVIEW with Ajii Pai | By Tunku Varadarajan 


Why ‘Net Neutrality’ Drives the Left Crazy 



Ajit Pai at the National Association of Broadcasters convention, April 25. 


Washington 

P rotesters from the far-left 
group Popular Resistance 
have swarmed the Arling- 
ton, Va., street where Ajit 
Pai lives, placing pam- 
phlets with his face on his neigh- 
bors' front doors. “Have you seen 
this man?" the flyers ask, stating 
that Mr. Pai— “Age 44 / Height 6T' 
/ Weight 200"— is “trying to de- 
stroy net neutrality." Mr. Pai is 
chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and the activ- 
ists, not without perverse humor, 
describe their picketing of his 
home as “Ajit-ation." 

“They were there yesterday," Mr. 
Pai tells me Monday in his office at 
the FCC, in uncool Southwest 
Washington. “I understand theyTl 
be there today. TheyTl be there to- 
morrow and the day after. It's a 
hassle, especially for my wife and 
my two young children." The activ- 
ists, he adds, “come up to our front 
windows and take photographs of 
the inside of the house. My kids 
are 5 and 3. It's not pleasant." 


The FCC’s new chairman 
on his plan to reopen the 
internet to competition— 
and the agitators picketing 
his family home. 


Few phrases in the English lan- 
guage are more dowdy than “net 
neutrality." Yet the passions the 
two words arouse are so intense 
that the earnest, nerdy Mr. Pai— 
his hair crew-cut, his smile some- 
what goofy— is among the Trump 
officials most loathed by the left. 
That hatred was consolidated 
Thursday, when Mr. Pai's FCC 
voted 2-1 to begin the process to 
scrap the Obama administration's 
net -neutrality regulations. 

Coined in 2003 by legal scholar 
Tim Wu, net neutrality has come 
to mean government oversight of 
the internet aimed at protecting 
the consumer from exploitation by 
internet service providers. In Feb- 
ruary 2015, under the incongru- 
ously named Open Internet Order, 
the Obama FCC overturned nearly 
two decades of precedent for 
treating the internet as a largely 
unregulated “information service." 
Instead the FCC reclassified it as a 
“telecommunication service." Hav- 
ing done so, the commission as- 
serted the authority to regulate 
the internet as a “utility" under Ti- 
tle II of the Communications Act of 
1934, which was enacted, Mr. Pai 
never tires of saying, “to deal with 
Ma Bell," the telephone monopoly. 

I ask Mr. Pai whether it would 
make sense for those who oppose 
net neutrality to choose different 
language and push back against 
the phrase. He chuckles and says, 

“I haven't tended to use it much." 

In an April speech at the Newseum 
laying out his plans, Mr. Pai did 
not utter the term even once. “It's 
certainly one of the more seductive 


marketing slogans that's ever been 
attached to a public policy issue," 
he says. “There's no question that 
seeming to be against 'neutrality' 
is a very difficult default position." 

So how would he explain the 
idea? “A more accurate way to call 
it, I think, is 'internet regulation,' " 
he replies, “because the essential 
question is whether we want it to 
be governed by technologists and 
engineers and businesspeople, as it 
was under the light-touch ap- 
proach during the Clinton adminis- 
tration, or by government lawyers 
and bureaucrats here in Washing- 
ton." In Mr. Pai's view, the choice 
is “a free and open internet versus 
Title II." 

Mr. Pai was born in Buffalo, N.Y., 
in 1973 to two physicians from the 
Konkani community of southwest- 
ern India who'd had an arranged 
marriage and moved to the U.S. 
“My dad was a resident urologist 
at a Bombay hospital," he says, 
“and one of his patients was my 
mom's aunt, who was the match- 
maker." From Buffalo they moved 
to Canada, and thence to Parsons, 
Kan., a town of 10,000 whose 
county hospital had vacancies for 
both a urologist and an anesthesi- 
ologist (his mother's specialty). 
They've lived and practiced there 
since 1977. 

I ask Mr. Pai about his school 
days and wonder— succumbing 
briefly to stereotype— if he won 
any spelling bees. “I did, as a mat- 
ter of fact," he says jauntily. “I 
won a grade-school spelling bee. 
And then I was in the county bee 
and lost on the word 'discord.' I 
was very upset, because I'd just 
read Norton Juster's 'The Phantom 
Tollbooth,' and there's a character 
called Dr. Dischord." (Mr. Pai refers 
to Kakofonous A. Dischord, who 
loves unpleasant sounds.) “Having 
just read the book, I thought, 'Oh, 
that must be the way it's spelled in 
real life,' not realizing it was a 
play on words." It's amusing, I ob- 
serve, given this little bit of his- 
tory, that Mr. Pai is today the 
source of so much discord. He re- 
sponds with a poker face. “I did 
eventually recover, and my career 
wasn't forever sullied by my fail- 
ure to spell that word." 

A s Mr. Pai travels around the 
country, he is greeted with 
the same refrain. “The No. 1 
issue that I hear about is that peo- 
ple want better, faster, cheaper in- 
ternet access," he says. “They want 
access, period. To me at least, 
that's the question the FCC should 
be squarely focused on: What is 
the regulatory framework that will 
maximize the incentives of every 
company to deploy the next gener- 
ation of networks?" 

In his speech at the Newseum, 
Mr. Pai noted that Title II regula- 
tion was weighing down invest- 
ment in broadband. “Among our 
nation's 12 largest internet ser- 
vice providers," he told the audi- 
ence, “domestic broadband capi- 
tal expenditures decreased by 
5.6%, or $3.6 billion, between 


2014 and 2016." I ask him to elab- 
orate. “As I've seen it and heard 
it," he says, “Title II regulations 
have stood in the way of invest- 
ment. Just last week, for in- 
stance, we heard from 19 munici- 
pal broadband providers. These 
are small, government-owned 
ISPs who told us that 'even 
though we lack a profit motive, 
Title II has affected the way we 
do business.' " 

The small ISPs reported that Ti- 
tle II was preventing them from 
rolling out new services and deep- 
ening their networks. “These are 
the kinds of companies that we 
want to provide a competitive al- 
ternative in the marketplace," Mr. 
Pai says. “It seems to me they're 
the canaries in the coal mine. If 
the smaller companies are telling 
us that the regulatory overhang is 
too much, that it hangs like a black 
cloud over our businesses— as 22 
separate ISPs told us three weeks 
ago— then it seems to me there's a 
problem here that needs to be 
solved." 

This gets at the fundamental 
reason, in Mr. Pai's view, why 
treating the internet as a utility is 
so harmful. “We need massive in- 
vestment in networks going for- 
ward," he says. “The infrastructure 
of the internet isn't like slow-mov- 
ing utilities. It's not a water com- 
pany. There are a number of ISPs, 
big and small— 4,400 of them." 

Besides, Americans weren't liv- 
ing in a digital dystopia before the 
FCC imposed net-neutrality rules. 
“There's a reason why, in the Clin- 
ton administration, the Bush ad- 
ministration, and the first six 
years of the Obama administra- 
tion, we had this light-touch ap- 
proach," Mr. Pai says. “It was 
thought that was the best way to 


calibrate the public interest. I 
think they were proven right by 
the digital economy that we had 
up to that point." 

One of the “fundamental misun- 
derstandings" of applying Title II 
regulation to the internet, he says, 
“is the belief that there's a dichot- 
omy between the market and the 
consumer. To me, at least, markets 
and market-oriented policies have 
delivered far more value to the 
consumer than pre-emptive regula- 
tion ever has. There's a reason 
why we had an internet economy 
that was the envy of the world for 
the better part of 20 years." 

Slapping on pre-emptive De- 
pression-era regulations creates 
“serious unintended conse- 
quences." Rather than treat every 
ISP as a presumptive monopolist 
and declare the entire market anti- 
competitive, Mr. Pai says the gov- 
ernment should “let the market- 
place develop, unfettered by 
federal and state regulation, and 
take action against anticompetitive 
conduct as the facts and laws war- 
rant." Net neutrality advocates 
want to reverse that. “The entire 
predicate of government regula- 
tion should be that there is, or is 
highly likely to be, a fundamental 
market failure that warrants pre- 
emptive regulation. That's a sine 
qua non," he adds. “But there was 
no evidence of that in 2015. The 
hypothetical harms that were dis- 
cussed were exactly that: hypo- 
thetical." 

Where does the political impulse 
to treat the internet as a utility 
come from? Mr. Pai pauses before 
responding. “I think there are two 
different impulses at play," he says. 
“First, some people see a market 
that isn't heavily regulated as one 
that's effectively the Wild West, in 


which consumers are at the mercy 
of any company that offers services 
in that space." The second reason 
flows from the psychology of lan- 
guage: “People have a tendency to 
conflate the importance of some- 
thing in their lives with the actual 
word 'utility.' " 

As an undergraduate at Har- 
vard, Mr. Pai majored in social 
studies, immersing himself in 
Durkheim, Freud, Marx, and— his 
favorite— Tocqueville. It was in 
college that he got his first taste of 
economics. “I had the pleasure," he 
says, “of studying under Martin 
Feldstein, who taught the basic 
economics course." At the same 
time he decided he was a Republi- 
can: “Throughout high school, I 
was a fairly determined Democrat. 
But studying economics played a 
big part in my change. It seemed 
to me that the Republicans had the 
better of the argument on eco- 
nomic matters." 

Then it was on to law school at 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Pai 
learned a great deal from the de- 
cidedly liberal Cass Sunstein, who 
taught administrative law. “I found 
him fascinating," Mr. Pai recalls, 
“because even though he and I dis- 
agreed— and disagree— on the mer- 
its of a particular kind of regula- 
tory philosophy, I loved the way he 
teased out what the administrative 
process was designed to do, and 
whether it makes sense to have ex- 
pert agencies that are given defer- 
ence, or whether we want the 
courts second-guessing their deci- 
sions." Mr. Pai stresses that the 
FCC's pending decision to scrap Ti- 
tle II ought to receive judicial def- 
erence-known in the business as 
“Chevron deference," after a 1984 
Supreme Court decision that held 
courts should defer to regulators' 
reasonable interpretations of am- 
biguous statutes. 

or the next three months, 
however, the FCC's proposed 
net-neutrality reversal is 
open to public comment. If recent 
events offer any taste of the fu- 
ture, Mr. Pai can expect a great 
deal of turbulence. The news-co- 
median John Oliver pilloried him 
mercilessly in a recent segment, 
calling on his millions of viewers 
to express their discontent on the 
FCC's website. The site crashed. 

I ask whether another public 
outcry could make his job hell— 
with sites crashing, social media 
pouring forth abuse (one tweeter 
demanded he “go back to Africa"), 
and even more activists picketing 
him at home and work. Can the 
FCC chairman live with all the hul- 
labaloo? “I suppose that's a risk," 
Mr. Pai says, “but it's a risk I'm 
willing to take. At the end of the 
day, I'm not going to be intimi- 
dated. No one is going to sway me 
away from the course that I truly 
believe is the right one for the 
American people." 

Mr. Varadarajan is a fellow in 
journalism at Stanford University's 
Hoover Institution. 



New York City Wants to Supersize the ‘Fight for $15’ 



CROSS 
COUNTRY 
By Michael 
Saltsman 


These are difficult 
times for the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 
Only 6.4% of the pri- 
vate workforce is 
unionized, an all- 
time low. Although 
dues still put an es- 
timated $9 billion a 
year into union cof- 
fers, according to 
federal filings, in- 
creasing that figure depends on re- 
cruitment. Hence the New York City 
Council's proposal, expected to come 
up for vote on Wednesday, that 
would allow hard-to-organize fast- 
food workers to direct a part of their 
paychecks toward union-affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

For years, workers at fast-food 
restaurants have pushed for higher 
wages and “union rights" through 
the “Fight for $15." The initiative has 
collected flattering newspaper head- 
lines and even a few policy victories 
in blue jurisdictions like New York 
state and Seattle. All the signs and 
rallies have cost a lot more than $15 
an hour. The Center for Union Facts 
estimates that the Service Employ- 
ees International Union has spent 
more than $90 million on the Fight 
for $15. But the union thus far hasn't 
won the victory that would really 
matter: thousands of new dues -pay- 
ing members. 

In part that's because the fran- 
chise model makes a traditional 
corporate unionization campaign 
difficult. Each franchisee is inde- 
pendently owned and operated, so 
the SEIU can't simply sign up all 
McDonald's workers— it has to or- 
ganize employees separately at 


thousands of locations. Unions 
were hoping that a friendly Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board would 
change this by passing regulation 
to make the franchiser a “joint em- 
ployer" of people working under its 
brand. But that became less likely 
once Republicans won the Novem- 
ber elections. 


Even if fast-food workers 
haven’t voted to unionize, 
a new proposal would let 
them pay pseudo-dues. 


The legislation in New York City, 
described as the “first of its kind" by 
its sponsor, is designed to solve 
these problems by enlisting employ- 
ers in the fight before they are even 
unionized. Here's how the Fast Food 
Worker Empowerment Act, as it is 
called, would work: If a fast-food 
worker so chose, his employer would 
be required to deduct contributions 
from his paycheck each month and 
remit them to a not-for-profit organ- 
ization. That could include union- 
aligned nonprofits. A New York City 
local of the SEIU has already created 
one called Fast Food Justice. 

At a March hearing, a representa- 
tive of Mayor Bill de Blasio ex- 
plained that New York law already 
permits employers and employees to 
arrange voluntary payroll deduc- 
tions— say, to the United Way. What 
the New York City bill would do is 
remove the employer's choice in the 
matter. If the worker wants the de- 
duction, his boss couldn't say no. 


At the March hearing, Council- 
woman Julissa Ferreras-Copeland 
was hardly circumspect about the 
intended beneficiary. She said that 
her bill would “enable fast-food 
workers to form their own nonprof- 
its" to “advocate for changes they 
need in their communities." 

Put differently, the bill would give 
labor groups the ability to collect 
pseudo-dues from a handful of dis- 
gruntled employees in each restau- 
rant, across dozens or even hun- 
dreds of different companies, even if 
none of the employees have explic- 
itly voted to join a union. 

That the money would go to a 
union-affiliated nonprofit is a small 
formality. The Fight for $15 was 
launched through so-called worker 
centers funded by the SEIU. The 
New York City bill could turn these 
centers or their successors into self- 
sustaining entities that no longer 


need the union subsidy. Which isn't 
to say they wouldn't coordinate. 
Fast Food Justice is listed as having 
the same address as the SEIU local, 
and its spokesperson is a union em- 
ployee. 

The Fast Food Worker Empower- 
ment Act is bad news for the major- 
ity of fast-food workers, who aren't 
union members and may not be in- 
terested in the SEIU's agenda. The 
City Council is also considering a 
package of companion bills that 
would impose union-style work and 
scheduling rules on the fast-food in- 
dustry. A similar legislative package, 
passed by San Francisco in 2014, re- 
sulted in less schedule flexibility and 
fewer part-time jobs, according to a 
survey conducted by CorCom Inc. and 
released by my organization. 

Such consequences would be a 
step back for New York City: An 
analysis of Census Bureau data, 


conducted last year by Aaron 
Yelowitz, an economist at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, found that only 
10% of part-time fast-food employ- 
ees in the city are working that 
schedule involuntarily. Most seem 
to prefer flexible part-time work in- 
stead of the rigid scheduling that 
these bills would create. 

If employees in a fast-food res- 
taurant are interested in unionizing, 
they already have that right. In- 
stead of enhancing these workplace 
rights, the Fast Food Worker Em- 
powerment Act is a giveaway to la- 
bor groups interested in employees' 
paychecks. The city's elected offi- 
cials should remember that their 
job title is “Council Member," not 
“Labor Organizer." 

Mr. Saltsman is the managing di- 
rector of the Employment Policies 
Institute. 


Notable d Quotable: Journalists’ Brains 


Lindsay Dodgson writing at Busi- 
ness Insider , May 19: 

[A] study, led by Tara Swart, a 
neuroscientist and leadership coach, 
analysed 40 journalists from news- 
papers, magazines, broadcast, and 
online platforms over seven 
months. . . . 

The results showed that journal- 
ists' brains were operating at a lower 
level than the average population, 
particularly because of dehydration 
and the tendency of journalists to 
self-medicate with alcohol, caffeine, 
and high-sugar foods. 


Journalists scored pretty high on: 

• Abstraction, the ability to deal 
with ideas rather than events. It's re- 
lated to the part of the brain where 
the most sophisticated problem-solv- 
ing takes place. In other words, it 
highlights the ability to think outside 
the box and make connections where 
others might not see them. 

• Value tagging, the ability to as- 
sign values to different sensory cues, 
such as whether something is a pri- 
ority or has meaning. Scoring highly 
in this area indicates a good ability 
to sift through information and pick 
out what's important. 


Journalists scored lower on: 

• Executive function. As well as 
the traits mentioned above, low 
scores for executive function also 
suggest poor sleep, nutrition, exer- 
cise, and mindfulness. Many partici- 
pants reported they had no time for 
breaks while working. 

• Silencing the mind, which is re- 
lated to the ability to have thoughts 
without getting distracted by them, or 
a powerful ability to focus. Low scores 
indicate the opposite, suggesting jour- 
nalists have a hard time preventing 
themselves from worrying about the 
future or regretting the past. 
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A Republican Survival Strategy 


Loose Lips , Trump , the Russians and Secrets 


R epublicans in Congress can't control 
President Trump's rolling controversies, 
but they are getting plenty of bad advice 
on how to handle them. Demo- 
crats and Never Trumpers 
agree that the GOP should de- 
nounce Mr. Trump, try to re- 
move him from office, and if 
that fails wait for the Pelosi 
Democratic Congress to arrive 
in 2018. This is supposed to be requisite punish- 
ment for trying to work with a duly elected if 
deeply flawed President. 

We trust Republicans will reject this counsel 
of suicide, because there is a better way: Get on 
with passing the agenda they campaigned on. The 
Trump investigations will proceed at the same 
time, and Republicans can respond to new facts 
as they develop. Whatever happens on the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, Republicans have an 
obligation to fulfill their reform mandate while 
they still have the political power to do so. 

•& 

This has the added advantage of being good 
for the country. The U.S. has struggled with sub- 
par economic growth for more than a decade, 
and Republicans won in part because they said 
they'd do better. 

Tax reform and deregulation are prime op- 
portunities to unlock the growth and business 
investment that increase middle-class incomes. 
On ObamaCare, the GOP can provide relief from 
surging insurance premiums and diminished 
choices by replacing the failing entitlement with 
a more market-based system. 

Confirming conservative judges would cor- 
rect for President Obama's progressive tilt on 
the federal bench and perhaps restrain the run- 
away administrative state. And rebuilding the 
military is crucial to U.S. security in a world of 
increasing threats. 

Going on policy offense is also the best defen- 
sive politics. Democrats want to talk about Mr. 
Trump all the time because they know this gives 
the public the impression that nothing else is 
happening in Washington. Paralysis is their 
strategy. 

If Republicans start to move on policy, they 
automatically change at least some of the politi- 
cal conversation away from Mr. Trump. Debat- 
ing tax cuts sure beats discussing Michael Flynn. 
Democrats would have no choice but to respond 
on the issues, and even the media would have 
to cover the tax and health debates. OK, maybe 


not the media, but that would also mean less re- 
lentless opposition on policy. 

Speed is also increasingly vital as Mr. 

Trump's difficulties mount. 
Perhaps he'll recover if the 
Russia charges are over- 
blown, but the news could 
also get worse and the media 
will play up every detail as 
potential impeachment fod- 
der. Republicans can't wait for Mr. Trump's ap- 
proval rating to rise. 

Health care and tax reform would ideally 
both pass this year so their impact will be visible 
in 2018. The tax cut should be effective immedi- 
ately so it doesn't delay investment decisions 
as businesses wait for lower rates to kick in 
later; no phase-ins as with the 2001 George W. 
Bush tax cut. 

Republicans also have to assume they'll con- 
test next year's midterms with an unpopular 
President and a Democratic base eager to repu- 
diate him by retaking Congress. Republicans are 
bound to suffer some collateral damage if the 
Trump scandals are still florid, but that's all the 
more reason to have something else to talk 
about. The best defense against scandal by asso- 
ciation with Mr. Trump is to point to accom- 
plishments that Republicans and independents 
will support. That's also the only way to get 
enough GOP voters to the polls. 

Democrats and the Never Trumpers will con- 
tinue to berate Republicans for not being suffi- 
ciently anti-Trump, but Republicans shouldn't 
apologize for trying to work with a GOP Presi- 
dent on shared goals. His character flaws aren't 
theirs. Republicans in Congress ran on their own 
agenda, and House Republicans won millions of 
more votes than Mr. Trump did. They have every 
right to follow through on that agenda. 

It would certainly help if Mr. Trump behaved 
better and controlled himself, but Republicans 
can't count on that. Their best option is to plow 
ahead anyway and present Mr. Trump with leg- 
islation to sign. That's what Democrats did when 
they controlled Congress while they investi- 
gated Richard Nixon, and they piled up signifi- 
cant policy wins. 

No one knows how the various Trump inves- 
tigations will play out, but Republicans can 
adapt and criticize or defend as new facts arise. 
Whatever happens, they'll be in a stronger posi- 
tion if they don't squander their current majori- 
ties as Democrats hope they will. 


The best defense against 
Trump scandals is to 
pile up policy victories. 


A Victory Over Fake News 


D efamation laws are often abused, but 
this week came a rare victory for the 
First Amendment and legal recourse 
against slander. On Wednes- 
day Alex Jones, a right-wing 
gadfly who occupies one of the 
darker corners of the internet, 
settled a lawsuit filed by Cho- 
bani yogurt over odious false- 
hoods on Mr. Jones's website 
Infowars. 

“During the week of April 10, 2017," Mr. 
Jones said in a video on his website, “certain 
statements were made on the Infowars Twitter 
feed and YouTube channel regarding Chobani, 
LLC that I now understand to be wrong. The 
tweets and video have now been retracted and 
will not be reposted. On behalf of Infowars, I re- 
gret that we mischaracterized Chobani, its em- 
ployees and the people of Twin Falls, Idaho the 
way we did." 

As humiliating apologies go, this is one for 
the ages. The contrition is warranted: An April 
Infowars tweet and video carried the title 
“Idaho Yogurt Maker Caught Importing Migrant 
Rapists." Chobani's founder is a Turkish immi- 


grant who has hired hundreds of refugees to 
work in his plants. Mr. Jones's outfit suggested 
that Chobani workers in Idaho were connected 
to a gruesome sexual assault 
perpetrated by minors. For 
added class, Infowars said 
that maybe refugees had 
spread tuberculosis. 

The allegations are false, 
though the video spread 
across the internet thanks to thousands of 
tweets and shares on social media. Drudge pub- 
lished the headline “REPORT: Syrian ‘Refugees' 
Rape Little Girl at Knifepoint in Idaho." Chobani 
sued Mr. Jones for what the suit described as 
a “classic" case of defamation, which includes 
acting with malice. 

Mr. Jones first insisted he would fight the 
Chobani suit, but his lawyers must have helped 
him realize that he was barreling toward an ex- 
pensive defeat. Chobani has declined to disclose 
settlement details, but perhaps this encounter 
will dissuade Mr. Jones and his allies from ped- 
dling untruths this outrageous. Congratulations 
to Chobani for fighting back against a real ex- 
ample of fake news. 


Alex Jones apologizes 
to Chobani and its 
employees for his slurs. 


Trump Wavers on Jerusalem 


D onald Trump made many campaign 
promises in his run to the Presidency, 
but none sounded more sincere than 
his commitment to recognize 
Jerusalem as the capital of Is- 
rael. The week of his inaugu- 
ration he repeated the pledge 
to an Israeli news outlet, add- 
ing, “I'm not a person who 
breaks promises." 

This promise will go unfulfilled when Mr. 
Trump visits Israel on his current trip to the 
Middle East. Administration officials have 
conveyed in the past week that, once again, the 
time isn't appropriate for the move. Mr. Trump 
hasn't explained his reversal, so we are left to 
assume that the reason for reneging is the 
same one U.S. Presidents of both parties have 
given back to the Clinton Presidency: The 
move might imperil the Israeli-Palestinian 
peace process. 

Israelis no doubt will welcome Mr. Trump 
enthusiastically when he arrives, because he 
follows after the explicit hostility that Barack 
Obama displayed toward this important Middle 
East ally and its prime minister, Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu. Still, breaking this important public 
promise is difficult to understand. 

Mr. Trump deepened the promise when he 
named New York lawyer David Friedman as his 
ambassador to Israel. Mr. Friedman said he 
would work to renew the bond between the two 
countries, “and I look forward to doing this 
from the U.S. Embassy in Israel's eternal capi- 
tal, Jerusalem." 

It is now evident that even a commitment 
of this much presidential prestige has been 
overturned by the U.S. State Department's fa- 


mous determination to continue the peace 
process with the Palestinians to the end of 
days. The history of this greatest of all diplo- 
matic mirages extends back 
decades, but let us give the 
short version of why it won't 
happen: The Palestinians 
claim Jerusalem as the capi- 
tal of any future state, and 
the Israelis will never con- 
cede that claim. 

Given this intractable stand-off, we would 
argue that Mr. Trump is more likely to break 
the peace-process gridlock if he makes good on 
his promise. It might make clear to the Palestin- 
ians that the wheels of history are not moving 
in their favor, and the time has arrived to enter 
into a credible negotiation with Israel. 

The Administration officials who pushed Mr. 
Trump off his campaign promise no doubt ar- 
gued that it risks alienating America's Arab al- 
lies in the region. But allies such as Saudi Ara- 
bia and Jordan already have recognized that 
their priority has shifted away from Israel and 
Palestine and toward the existential threat of 
Iran's nuclear program, its push for Shiite-led 
regional hegemony, and the rise of Islamic 
State. They are engaging Israel in ways that 
seemed impossible not long ago. 

It has been 22 years since Congress passed 
the Jerusalem Embassy Act, requiring State to 
relocate the embassy. Every six months since, 
a U.S. President has signed a waiver to delay 
the move. It's unfortunate see that President 
Trump, too, has wavered on this commitment. 
The least he can do for those who believed his 
campaign promise is to explain why he now be- 
lieves he can't keep it. 


He reneges on a promise 
to recognize the city 
as Israel’s capital. 


Regarding your editorial "Loose 
Lips Sink Presidencies” (May 17): 
ISIS's "laptop bomb threat to air- 
lines” (via Israeli intelligence) has 
been common knowledge for a few 
weeks. One could assume Rex Tiller- 
son covered this at his Moscow 
meeting with Vladimir Putin. There's 
no way a hand like Mr. Tillerson 
would fail to insist on secrecy and a 
quid pro quo. The blunt assault of 
the Washington Post is the more fer- 
tile ground for investigation. 

Leonard Toboroff 
New York 

Let's all remember that President 
Trump isn't a lawyer, so no one can 
take a law license from him. 

Jack Kenesey 
Palatine , III. 

Is it not possible that our presi- 
dent used good judgment in alerting 
a nation with which we have difficul- 
ties about an area in which we can 
work together? Is it possible that 
President Trump might be finding a 
way to develop a useful relationship 
with this adversary? 

Must every accusation by the 
president's sworn enemies (the 
press, Democrats, progressives to the 
left of Democrats) be taken as truth 


as soon as it is uttered? Perhaps the 
press is missing the larger story: Too 
many forces are arrayed against the 
best solutions to our many problems. 

Dan Pisenti 
Mill Valley , Calif. 

The concern that President Trump 
might have leaked confidential se- 
cured information may be justified, 
but it is certainly not without histor- 
ical precedent. In his autobiography, 
Ulysses S. Grant relates that, as com- 
mander of the Union forces, he was 
warned not to divulge military strat- 
egy to President Abraham Lincoln. 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton 
claimed that Lincoln "was so kind- 
hearted, so averse to refusing any- 
thing asked of him, that some friend 
would be sure to get from him all he 
knew.” 

It is welcomed news that Presi- 
dents Lincoln and Trump have some- 
thing in common. 

Arthur E. Schwartz 
Englewood, N.J. 

Who is trafficking in sensitive in- 
formation? Looks to me like it's the 
press. I guess anything goes when 
the cause is just. 

Bill Brockman 
Atlanta 


The Religious Cleansing of Mideast Christians 


"Christians Are Leaving the Mid- 
dle East” (page one, May 13) high- 
lights the sad state of the Christian 
minority in the Middle East. This ex- 
odus has been caused by the rise of 
political Islam combined with the in- 
adequate protection afforded by host 
countries. It is clearly time for the 
U.S. government to step in and use 
its resources to protect Christians 
world-wide. This help can come in 
the form of economic aid to host 
countries, increased military aid, im- 
proved training for local police and 
armed forces, closer cooperation 
with local governments and selective 
use of U.S. forces. A majority Chris- 
tian country like America shouldn't 
tolerate the shameful treatment of 
Christians in the Middle East and 
Africa. 

Kenneth Abramowitz 
New York 

While it is true that the percent- 
age of the Israeli population that is 
Christian has declined substantially 
in the past 100 years, it's because the 


Jewish and Muslim populations in Is- 
rael have exploded. In 1950 there 
were approximately 34,000 Chris- 
tians in Israel; in 2011 there were ap- 
proximately 125,000 Christians, and 
your projections show the number 
growing to 160,000 in 2025. The 
growth is small but steady. Israel is 
the only country in the Middle East 
where the number of Christians is 
growing because Israel is the only 
country in the Middle East that re- 
spects religious pluralism. 

Audrey Kadis 
Boston 

It is sad what is happening to 
Christians in the Middle East, the 
cradle of Christianity. It seems very 
strange that there are no strong 
voices or even public demonstrations 
condemning the killings and violence 
against Christians, destruction of 
churches and the "religious cleans- 
ing” of Christians in Muslim-majority 
countries. 

David Shichor 
Fullerton, Calif. 


Jacking Up Prices of Old Drugs Hurts Society 


It is impossible to defend the out- 
rageous price increases of older 
drugs described in "Drug-Price Re- 
volt Prods a Pioneer to Cash Out” 
(page one, May 3). I was involved in 
pricing drugs during my 19 years as 
the chairman and CEO of a specialty 
pharmaceutical company. Before 
that, I spent 21 years consulting for 
the FDA on the approval of new 
drugs. I might be able to defend the 
high price of some newly discovered 
drugs based on their benefit to soci- 
ety and the need to cover research 
and development costs. However, 
raising prices of older drugs repre- 
sents a burden to society, one with- 
out redeeming features. Society has 
already paid for the discovery and 


development of these drugs. 

Government has a broad spec- 
trum of legislative remedies for pre- 
venting the excessive pricing of 
older drugs. It is important for leg- 
islators to understand the opaque 
web of pricing arrangements on the 
path from manufacturer to con- 
sumer. Lawmakers should base their 
approaches on a thorough under- 
standing of the structure and func- 
tion of the health-care industry and 
apply them in a manner that pre- 
serves the rights and reasonable 
profits of each group involved, 
while eliminating behavior offensive 
to society. 

Barrie Levitt, M.D., FACC 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Free Speech and Long-Termism Can Coexist 


In her May 12 letter responding to 
our April 26 op-ed "Repeal Yale's 
Trustee Gag Rule,” Yale's Secretary 
Kimberly Goff-Crews rejects our pro- 
posal to give alumni trustee candidates 
the opportunity to offer their views on 
important issues facing the university 
because their concerns should be fo- 
cused on longer-term strategic issues. 
But we never said that candidates' 
comments should be limited to the 
here and now; we simply wanted to 
give them the chance to outline their 
ideas about the major issues, including 
those of current concern and those of 
the longer term. As for our overriding 
interest in the centrality of freedom of 
speech and diversity of thought on 
campus, we would submit that these 
issues are of paramount importance, 
both now and forever. 

Finally, Ms. Goff-Crews argues that 
if candidates are permitted to offer 
their opinions, the field of candidates 


CORRECTION 


Ohio's "Serpent Mound” was not 
America's first state park. Because of 
an error in one of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Archaeology & Ethnology's 
vitrine labels, the May 8 exhibition 
review "At the Birth of Anthropology” 
mischaracterized the site's history. 


Letters intended for publication should 
be addressed to: The Editor, 1211 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, NY 10036, 
or emailed to wsj.ltrs@wsj.com. Please 
include your city and state. All letters 
are subject to editing, and unpublished 
letters can be neither acknowledged nor 
returned. 


could become more limited. Our reac- 
tion to this is very simple: So be it. 

The Yale Board of Trustees deserves 
better than candidates who are unwill- 
ing to tell the university's alumni why 
they want to serve and what they 
think about the challenges facing the 
campus. 

Lauren Noble 
New Haven, Conn. 

Richard West 
Sun City West, Ariz. 

The Yale secretary says more than 
she knows when she says "free speech 
is not an issue” in such an important 
process. 

Michael DiGiacomo, Yale >68 
New York 
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OPINION 


Democracy Is Not Your Plaything 



DECLARATIONS 
By Peggy Noonan 

T his will be unpleasantly 
earnest, but having wit- 
nessed the atmospherics 
the past 10 days it's what I 
think needs saying: 
Everyone, get serious. 

Democracy is not your plaything. 
This is not a game. 

The president of the United States 
has produced a building crisis that is 
unprecedented in our history. The 
question, at bottom, is whether Don- 
ald Trump has demonstrated, in his 
first four months, that he is unfit for 
the presidency— wholly unsuited in 


When the circus comes 
to Washington, it 
consumes everything, 
absorbs all energy. 


terms of judgment, knowledge, men- 
tal capacity, personal stability. That 
epic question is then broken down 
into discrete and specific questions: 
Did he improperly attempt to inter- 
fere with an FBI criminal investiga- 
tion, did his presidential campaign 
collude with a foreign government, 
etc. 

But the epic question underlies 
all. It couldn't be more consequential 
and will take time to resolve. The 
sheer gravity of the drama will de- 
mand the best from all of us. Are we 
up to it? 

Mr. Trump's longtime foes, espe- 
cially Democrats and progressives, 
are in the throes of a kind of obses- 
sive delight. Every new blunder, ev- 
ery suggestion of an illegality, gives 
them pleasure. “He'll be gone by au- 
tumn." 


But he was duly and legally 
elected by tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans who had legitimate reasons to 
support him, who knew they were 
throwing the long ball, and who, 
polls suggest, continue to support 
him. They believe the press is trying 
to kill him. “He's new, not a politi- 
cian, give him a chance." What would 
it do to them, what would it say to 
them, to have him brusquely re- 
moved by his enemies after so little 
time? Would it tell them democracy 
is a con, the swamp always wins, you 
nobodies can make your little choices 
but we're in control? What will that 
do to their faith in our institutions, 
in democracy itself? 

These are wrenching questions. 

But if Mr. Trump is truly unfit— if 
he has demonstrated already, so 
quickly, that he cannot competently 
perform the role, and that his drama 
will only get more dangerous and 
chaotic, how much time should pass 
to let him prove it? And how danger- 
ous will the proving get? 

Again, wrenching questions. So 
this is no time for blood lust and de- 
light. Because democracy is not your 
plaything. 

The president's staffers seem to 
spend most of their time on the 
phone, leaking and seeking advan- 
tage, trying not to be named in the 
next White House Shake-Up story. A 
reliable anonymous source who gives 
good quote will be protected— for a 
while. The president spends his time 
tweeting his inane, bizarre mes- 
sages— he's the victim of a “witch 
hunt"— from his bed, with his iPad. 
And giving speeches, as he did this 
week at the Coast Guard Academy: 
“No politician in history, and I say 
this with great surety, has been 
treated worse or more unfairly." Ac- 
tually Lincoln got secession, civil war 
and a daily pounding from an aboli- 
tionist press that thought he didn't 
go far enough and moderates who 
slammed his brutalist pursuit of vic- 
tory. Then someone shot him in the 
head. So he had his challenges. 


Journalists on fire with the great 
story of their lives— the most bizarre 
presidency in U.S. history and the 
breaking news of its daily missteps— 
cheer when their scoop that could 
bring down a president gets more 
hits then the previous record holder, 
the scoop that could bring down the 
candidate. 

Stop leaking, tweeting, cheering. 
Democracy is not your plaything. 

There's a sense nobody's in 
charge, that there's no power center 
that's holding, that in Washington 
they're all randomly slamming into 
each other. 

Which is not good in a crisis. 

For Capitol Hill Democrats the cri- 
sis appears to be primarily a chance 
to showboat. Republicans are evolv- 
ing, some starting to use the word 
“unfit" and some, as a congressman 
told me, “talking like they're in a 
shelter for abused women. 'He didn't 
mean to throw me down the stairs.' 
'He promised not to punch me 
again.' " 

We're chasing so many rabbits, we 
can't keep track— Comey, FBI, memo- 
randa; Russia, Flynn, the Trump 
campaign; Lavrov, indiscretions with 
intelligence. It's become a blur. 


But there's an emerging sense of 
tragedy, isn't there? Crucially needed 
reforms in taxing, regulation and in- 
frastructure-changes the country 
needs!— are thwarted, all momentum 
killed. Markets are nervous. 

The world sees the U.S. political 
system once again as a circus. Once 
the circus comes to town, it consumes 
everything, absorbs all energy. 

I asked the ambassador to the U.S. 
from one of our greatest allies: “What 
does Europe say now when America 
leaves the room?" You're still great, 
he said, but “we think you're having 
a nervous breakdown." 

It is absurd to think the president 
can solve his problems by firing his 
staff. They are not the problem. He is 
the problem. They're not the A- 
Team, they're not the counselors 
you'd want, experienced and wise. 
They're the island of misfit toys. But 
they could function adequately if he 
could lead adequately. For months 
he's told friends he's about to make 
big changes, and doesn't. Why? 
Maybe because talented people on 
the outside don't want to enter a 
poisonous staff environment just for 
the joy of committing career suicide. 
So he's stuck, surrounded by people 


who increasingly resent him, who 
fear his unpredictability and pique 
and will surely one day begin to 
speak on the record. 

A mystery: Why is the president 
never careful? He doesn't act as if 
he's picking his way through a mine- 
field every day, which he is. He acts 
like he's gamboling through safe ter- 
rain. Thus he indulges himself with 
strange claims, statements, tweets. 
He comports himself as if he has a 
buffer of deep support. He doesn't. 
Nationally his approval numbers are 
in the mid to high 30s. 

His position is not secure. And yet 
he gambols on, both paranoid and 
oblivious. 

History is going to judge us by 
how we comported ourselves in this 
murky time. It will see who cared 
first for the country and who didn't, 
who kept his head and did not, who 
remained true and calm and played it 
straight. 

Now there will be a special prose- 
cutor. In the short term this buys the 
White House time. 

Here's an idea. 

It would be good if top Hill Repub- 
licans went en masse to the presi- 
dent and said: “Stop it. Clean up your 
act. Shut your mouth. Do your job. 
Stop tweeting. Stop seething. Stop 
wasting time. You lost the thread 
and don't even know what you were 
elected to do anymore. Get a grip. 
Grow up and look at the terrain, see 
it for what it is. We have limited 
time. Every day you undercut your- 
self, you undercut us. More impor- 
tant, you keep from happening the 
good policy things we could have 
done together. If you don't grow up 
fast, you'll wind up abandoned and 
alone. Act like a president or leave 
the presidency." 

Could it help? For a minute. But it 
would be constructive— not just 
carping, leaking, posing, cheering 
and tweeting but actually trying to 
lead. 

The president needs to be told: 
Democracy is not your plaything. 



Charity for All? Not in Today’s Debates 


Over Civil War Memorials 


By Tony Woodlief 

T he city of New Orleans on Fri- 
day dismantled its statue of 
Robert E. Lee, the last of four 
Confederate monuments to come 
down. The removals have divided 
the community along familiar lines. 
One camp denounces the monu- 
ments as tributes to white suprema- 
cists. The other argues the memori- 
als honor men who protected their 
states from an intrusive federal gov- 
ernment. Is it possible that both 
sides have a point? 


In a world of demons and 
angels, we can’t agree 
on who’s which. Most of us 
are somewhere in between. 


In April 1861, as war between 
North and South became inevitable, 
Col. Lee had to pick a side. He asked 
his mentor, Gen. Winfield Scott, if he 
could stay on the sidelines. “I have no 
place in my army for equivocal men," 
Scott replied. Lee resigned from the 
U.S. Army two days later. “Save in the 
defense of my native State," the Vir- 
ginian wrote to Scott, “I never desire 
again to draw my sword." 

Nearly 150 years after his death, 
Lee's reputation glows in the South. 
The Southern Poverty Law Center 
(SPLC) notes that nearly half the 109 
public schools named for prominent 
Confederates have Lee's name over 
their doors. His decision “was hon- 
orable by his standards of honor," 
opined Lee biographer Roy Blount 
Jr. Even Lee's military rival Ulysses 
S. Grant said after the war, “I felt 
like anything rather than rejoicing 
at the downfall of a foe who had 
fought so long and valiantly, and had 
suffered so much for a cause." 
Though he added, “That cause was, 
I believe, one of the worst for which 
a people ever fought." 


The nuance Mr. Blount and Grant 
expressed is noticeably absent in dis- 
cussions of what to do about monu- 
ments honoring the Confederates. 
Rien Fertel, writing in the Oxford 
American, called Lee's New Orleans 
statue a “traitorous golem." When 
New Orleans Mayor Mitch Landrieu 
made good on his promises to re- 
move the statues, he had to send 
masked city workers, under cover of 
darkness and police snipers. 

This may be only the beginning. 
According to the SPLC, there are 
more than 1,500 “publicly spon- 
sored symbols honoring Confeder- 
ate leaders, soldiers or the Confed- 
erate States of America in general," 
and some 700 such “monuments 
and statues on public property." 
More damning, the SPLC says the 
preponderance emerged not imme- 
diately after the war, but during 
“the first two decades of the 20th 
century and during the civil-rights 
movement." 

Facts are not always the SPLC's 
strong suit. A partial examination of 
its list for my home state of North 
Carolina revealed several omissions 
of monuments erected in the 19th 
century. These include a 75-foot tall 
monument, replete with stolen Union 
cannon, sitting in plain sight on the 
capitol grounds in Raleigh. Other 
monuments rose at later dates but 
had been planned for years. One, in 
Holly Springs, was built by a Civil 
War veteran to honor local fallen sol- 
diers from three wars and sits on 
private church property. 

And there are some outright 
falsehoods. The SPLC wrongly 
claims that the University of South 
Carolina's Longstreet Theatre is 
named after Confederate Gen. James 
Longstreet. In reality it takes its 
name from the school's ninth presi- 
dent, whose first name was Augus- 
tus. There's no telling how many er- 
rors a systematic review of SPLC's 
data would reveal. 

But why quibble over facts when 
righteousness is at stake? Yale histo- 
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rian David Blight argued in a recent 
interview with Slate that many Civil 
War “facts" are actually elements of 
the “Lost Cause" myth. According to 
Mr. Blight, this myth romanticizes 
Confederates as guardians of old- 
world honor who faced a well-armed 
Northern industrial machine bent on 
trampling states' rights. 

The problem with calling this a 
postwar myth is that it's all well-es- 
tablished in the antebellum record. 
Southern leaders repeatedly claimed 
they had a right to sustain slavery 
and that the North was abrogating a 
traditional and constitutional bal- 
ance of powers to undermine that 
right, as well as others. Was the war 
an indefensible defense of an evil 
and unjust institution? Certainly. 


Were the men who started it also 
motivated by grievances beyond 
slavery? Absolutely. 

Then there are the common sol- 
diers, frequently the ones honored in 
municipal monuments. A great many 
of them condoned slavery. Without 
question, they were also animated by 
what they believed was a threat to 
their homes and personal liberty. 

Most people seem to need this 
debate to be more simple. Not only 
Ivy League professors and descen- 
dants of Confederate veterans, but 
also those who should know better. 
Maybe Americans' deep-rooted Pu- 
ritanism drives them to view every 
person as either glorified or 
damned. 

And so we spiral down this Stalinist 


path of history-flattening and monu- 
ment-erasure, one side waving a battle 
flag that Robert E. Lee himself re- 
nounced, the other insisting that ev- 
ery man who wore gray was little dif- 
ferent than Leonardo DiCaprio's 
caricature in “Django Unchained." 
Americans long ago abandoned Lin- 
coln's admonition— malice toward 
none, charity for all— and in some im- 
portant ways the U.S. is less united to- 
day than in 1866. 

In a world of demons and angels, 
we can't agree on who's which. And 
we don't have the charity in our 
hearts to admit most of us are some- 
where in between. 

Mr. Woodlief is a writer in North 
Carolina. 


The Mill That Right-to-Work Built 


By Allysia Finley 

I n April the CEO of Braidy Indus- 
tries, Craig Bouchard, announced 
his company would build a $1.3 
billion aluminum mill in Ashland, Ky., 
creating 550 jobs. Within the past 
few weeks, he has received 2,600 ap- 
plications— many with heart-wrench- 
ing personal anecdotes. 

Ashland, a small Appalachian 
town on the Ohio River, was once an 
industrial powerhouse. Fifty years 
ago, nearby coal mines churned out 
cheap energy and raw materials for 
steel production. But in recent de- 
cades the region has suffered a se- 
ries of blows. In 1998 Ashland Oil 
relocated to the Cincinnati suburbs. 
Two years ago, AK Steel laid off 600 
workers. Last year CSX Railroad cut 
100 jobs due to reduced traffic from 
the coal mines. Unemployment in 
Greenup County stands at 8.9%. 

Last month President Trump— 
who won the county with 71% of the 
vote— ordered an investigation into 
whether aluminum imports were 
jeopardizing national security. It's a 
step toward the tariffs that protec- 
tionists hope will revive America's 
Rust Belt. But the best hope for 
towns like Ashland is innovation and 
investment by men like Mr. 
Bouchard. 

He's the kind of businessman who 
might appear on a union hit list. The 
CEO cut his chops in derivatives 
trading before buying the scraps of 
a bankrupt Chicago steel company in 
2003 with his brother James. Within 
five years, the Bouchard brothers 
had built their company, Esmark, 
into the nation's fourth-largest steel 
conglomerate. 

They sold it for $1.2 billion to the 
Russian steelmaker Severstal in 
2008, shortly before the stock mar- 
ket and steel industry crashed. Thou- 
sands of workers subsequently lost 
their jobs. Mr. Bouchard blames the 
United Steelworkers. He had first 
tried to sell a partnership stake in 
Esmark to the Indian company Essar 
Steel. But the United Steelworkers 


sought to force a sale to Severstal, 
which the union perceived as more 
labor-friendly. Had the Essar deal 
been consummated, Mr. Bouchard 
says, “every one of those people 
would have their jobs today" because 
all of the company's debt would have 
been paid off. 

The episode soured him on orga- 
nized labor, and it's one reason he 
was determined to build his new alu- 
minum plant in a right-to-work state, 


An entrepreneur is 
bringing manufacturing 
jobs back to Kentucky— 
without protectionism. 


where workers can't be compelled to 
join a union. Before choosing Ash- 
land, he drew up a list of 24 potential 
sites. The logistics favored Ashland, 
and Kentucky offered $10 million in 
tax incentives as well as low-cost 
electricity. But Mr. Bouchard says he 
was prepared to build elsewhere had 
Kentucky's Republican governor, 
Matt Bevin, not signed right-to-work 
legislation in January. 

Pay at the plant, which is ex- 
pected to be up and running in 
2020, will start at $50,000 a year 
and average $70,000— about twice 
the median household income in 
Ashland. Workers will also have ac- 
cess to health insurance, fitness fa- 
cilities and a day-care center. 

Mr. Bouchard says one of the 
plant's advantages will be freedom 
from rigid union work rules and re- 
tiree legacy costs, which handicap 
many American steel and aluminum 
manufacturers. “There's only one 
way to build a big business in these 
industries today, and it is green- 
field," he says. “You have to start 
from scratch. No unions, therefore 
no pension legacies." 

Similarly, he hopes the new fac- 
tory will provide an edge over 
competitors' aging facilities with 


high maintenance costs and anti- 
quated work processes. Mr. 
Bouchard says he will “spend $1.3 
billion on the mill, and our mainte- 
nance costs are going to be $20 
million a year instead of $100 mil- 
lion." 

But innovation is the key. The 
plant will produce specialized sheet 
aluminum for auto makers and aero- 
space companies. Mr. Bouchard says 
he is on the verge of acquiring an 
MIT-incubated company that “has 
broken the science of nanocrystal- 
line alloys." He aims to manufacture 
a new sheet metal that will be 10% 
lighter and 500% stronger than ultra 
high-strength steel. 

“There is a transformation going 
on in material science that is not 
much different than the transforma- 
tion of the internet business 20 
years ago," he says. “The industry 
has worked for generations to make 
2% improvements per year in 
strength versus weight. We're on the 
verge of 500% changes." 

Advances in material science will 
result in not only lighter, more fuel- 
efficient cars and planes— and per- 
haps new Tour de France records— 
but also new ways to differentiate 
American-made products from for- 
eign goods. Mr. Bouchard predicts 
that the old American steel and alu- 
minum giants will eventually disap- 
pear and be replaced by young, nim- 
ble companies with nonunionized 
workforces. 

In other words, President Trump 
could revive American manufactur- 
ing simply by letting creative de- 
struction run its course. Protection- 
ist policies that prop up haggard 
businesses could slow this regenera- 
tion and stall the advances Mr. 
Bouchard sees coming— which would 
be a loss for far more people than 
those 550 workers in Ashland. 

Ms. Finley is an editorial writer 
for the Journal. 


Holman W. Jenkins, Jr. is away. 
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SoftBank, Saudis Team Up on Tech 


Parties settle 
differences to launch 
$100 billion fund to rival 
Silicon Valley financiers 

By Mayumi Negishi 
and Nicolas Parasie 


Japan's SoftBank Group 

Corp. is poised to launch the 
world's biggest technology fund 
as early as Saturday, capping 
months of negotiations in which 
the tech giant haggled with the 
fund's main Saudi investor over 
control of the money, invest- 


INTELLIGENT 
INVESTOR 
By Jason Zweig 

The Long 
And Short 
Of an ETF 
Scorcher 

Volatility is 
back, but the 
latest way of 
trying to 
make money 
off it is wildly 

risky. 

Until this past Wednesday, 
the S&P 500 had gone for 15 
days in a row without mov- 
ing up or down by more than 
0.5%, the longest such 
streak, according to WSJ 
Market Data Group, since 
February 1969. Then the in- 
dex snapped down 1.8% on 
the political turmoil in 
Washington. 

At the same time, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Com- 
mission is reconsidering its 
approval of a pair of ex- 
change-traded funds that 
would seek to quadruple the 
daily returns on U.S. stocks. 
That decision isn't expected 
right away. But a closer look 
at these funds shows how 
easy it is for investors to get 
scorched when they play 
with fire and how hard it 
still can be to get the infor- 
mation you need on risk. 

These funds, called Force- 
Shares Daily 4X US Market 
Futures, come in two ver- 
sions, each betting on finan- 
cial contracts whose returns 
are tied to those of the stock 
market. The long fund seeks 
to deliver four times the 
daily performance of those 
futures; the short fund, four 
times the opposite. 

Thus, on a day when S&P 
500 futures were up 1%, the 
long fund would gain ap- 
proximately 4% and the 
short fund would lose about 
4%. On a 1% down day, the 
long fund would lose roughly 
4% and the short fund would 
gain about the same amount. 

How risky is that over 
time? Not very, if you go by 

Please see INVEST page B6 



David Blitzer's easygoing 
manner is both his best and 
worst trait, says a colleague. 


ment strategy and questions 
about its commitment. 

The birth of the Vision 
Fund, which is expected to 
start with just under $100 bil- 
lion in investments and a 12- 
year term, ushers a huge, new 
force into a tech-investment 
world long dominated by 
Western bankers and Silicon 
Valley financiers. 

The deal combines the deep 
pockets of a Saudi prince with 
one of the world's most ambi- 
tious tech investors. The fund 
has also won SoftBank Chief 
Executive Masayoshi Son access 
to President Donald Trump, 


By James Hookway 


HO CHI MINH CITY, Viet- 
nam— Budget carrier VietJet 
used to be best known for its 
rather un-Marxist promotional 
gimmick of flying bikini-clad 
models on its airplanes. 

“The first time we did it we 
were fined $1,000 by the civil 
aviation authority," said its 
chief executive and founder, 
Nguyen Thi Phuong Thao. It 
was a cheap and fun way of 
drumming up publicity for new 
beach destinations, she ex- 
plained. The company has also 
sent flash mobs to an airport 
in Taiwan to perform dance 
routines to Pharrell Williams's 
song “Happy" and released 
music videos featuring ground 
staff. 

In March, Ms. Thao drew at- 
tention for a more serious rea- 
son: Just a month after the 
company went public with an 
initial public offering, her air- 
line passed state-owned behe- 
moth Vietnam Airlines in 
market capitalization, reaching 
a valuation of over $1.8 billion. 
That made her the country's 


By Akane Otani 


What's behind trillions of 
dollars of passive funds? A 
stock picker. 

David M. Blitzer leads the 
committee that determines 
the makeup of 
WEEKEND the S&P 500, 
PROFILE which aims to 
include stocks 
that collectively 
reflect the U.S. economy. The 
index is one of the most pop- 
ular and widely tracked 
benchmarks in global finan- 
cial markets. 

With more than $7.8 tril- 
lion in funds pegged to the 
S&P 500, according to S&P 


with Mr. Son's promise to in- 
vest $50 billion to create 
50,000 new U.S. jobs. 

But getting to this point took 
far longer than expected, accord- 
ing to interviews with about a 
dozen people close to the talks. 

The protracted negotiations 
revealed the two principal 
partners' divergent interests 
and outlooks, wsith Mr. Son 
eager to move ahead quickly 
to capitalize on what he sees 
as fast-moving changes in ar- 
eas like artificial intelligence, 
robotics and biotech. “We 
can't wait. We need this now," 
one SoftBank executive re- 


Vietnam's air-passenger traffic 

In millions 
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first woman billionaire and 
turned VietJet into a bright il- 
lustration of Communist-run 
Vietnam's changing economic 
DNA. 

Vietnam's leaders have 
moved in recent years to en- 


Dow Jones Indices, any 

change that shuffles stocks 
inevitably draws some criti- 
cism. Some investors said 
the committee's decision in 
the late 1990s to give tech- 
nology stocks their own sec- 
tor missed much of the 
group's meteoric rise but ex- 
posed investors to the sharp 
pullback that followed. Last 
year, S&P and MSCI Inc., an- 
other index provider S&P 
works with to decide how 
sector and index groupings 
are defined, split off the 
real-estate sector from finan- 
cials after the stocks had 
been popular for a decade. 

The silver-haired, bespec- 


called Mr. Son saying in Feb- 
ruary. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Son's coun- 
terpart in the deal, Moham- 
med bin Salman, the 31-year- 
old deputy crown prince of 
Saudi Arabia, wanted to en- 
sure his country not only 
would stand to profit finan- 
cially but also would gain 
knowledge that could help de- 
velop the country and the 
wider Gulf region. 

Saudi negotiators wanted to 
make sure the country's sover- 
eign-wealth fund wasn't 
merely treated by its foreign 
partners as an easy source of 


Air-passenger traffic by airline 
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I Vietnam Airlines 
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courage foreign investors and 
have made it easier for private 
firms to compete against the 
state. People with knowledge 
of the motivation say the idea 
is to make Vietnam less depen- 
dent on China, its giant neigh- 


tacled Mr. Blitzer says deci- 
sions aren't arbitrary. 

“It's not a bunch of people 
sitting in a room throwing 
darts at the wall or flipping 
coins," said Mr. Blitzer. 
“When it's a big surprise and 
one of your colleagues 
writes, T don't know where 
they got that from,' it 
doesn't do any good for us," 
he said. The committee has 
published its methodology, 
which includes considering 
factors like liquidity, a com- 
pany's profitability and mar- 
ket capitalization, he adds. 

The 68-year-old econo- 
mist's latest project concerns 
whether the smallest of the 


capital or “a sovereign deemed 
to have deep pockets," said a 
person familiar with the Saudi 
side's thinking. 

The Vision Fund was the 
brainchild of Mr. Son, 59 years 
old, a Korean- Japanese entre- 
preneur known for his brash in- 
vestment style, and Prince Sal- 
man, also known by his initials 
MbS. He is viewed as the face 
of change in the insular king- 
dom and a major proponent of 
weaning the country off oil. 

Mr. Son yearned to become a 
technology power outside of 
Japan, where his investments 

Please see BANKS page B2 


bor to the north. 

“Vietnam needs to make it- 
self important to the rest of 
the world if it wants to avoid 
being absorbed into China's 
orbit," said one person famil- 
iar with the government's 
thinking. “And this is how the 
government is going to do it: 
through trade and business." 

Investment officials have 
offered a range of tax incen- 
tives to lure foreign manufac- 
turers such as Samsung Elec- 
tronics Co., which makes 
products in Vietnam and now 
accounts for a fifth of the 
country's exports. Vietnam is 
expanding its network of trad- 
ing partners— including the 
European Union— even as the 
Trump administration has 
withdrawn from the Trans-Pa- 
cific Partnership. 

“Everything is speeding up. 
It's faster getting permits and 
all the other papers we need. 
It's becoming like America," 
said Nguyen Trong Nghia, who 
runs an engineering firm with 
his two brothers in Ho Chi 
Minh City. 

Please see JET page B2 


index's 11 sectors, the four- 
stock telecommunication- 
services group, should go or 
stay as a stand-alone sector. 
Mr. Blitzer, who is holding 
discussions with analysts, 
portfolio managers and fund 
issuers, says a decision could 
be made sometime this year. 
The committee, which in- 
cludes nine other S&P Dow 
Jones Indices employees 
whose identities are kept 
anonymous, meets monthly 
to discuss potential changes. 

Telecom has steadily 
shrunk over the years as 
companies have merged or 
spun off businesses, with its 
Please see INDEX page B2 


Fiat 

Chrysler 
Works 
On Fix 

By Mike Spector 
And Chester Dawson 


Fiat Chrysler Automobiles 

NV plans to modify more than 
100,000 diesel-powered vehi- 
cles in an attempt to resolve 
allegations it installed soft- 
ware that allowed them to pol- 
lute beyond U.S. legal limits. 

The Italian-U.S. auto maker 
on Friday said it would install 
modified software on 104,000 
2014-2016 model-year Jeep 
Grand Cherokee sport-utility 
vehicles and Ram 1500 pickup 
trucks assuming it gets per- 
mission from U.S. and Califor- 
nia environmental regulators. 

The auto maker said it had 
asked those regulators to cer- 
tify 2017 models of the same 
vehicles featuring updated 
emissions software. Fiat 
Chrysler hopes to install the 
new software on the older ve- 
hicles once it is approved. 

Fiat Chrysler said the soft- 
ware updates resulted from 
months of discussions with 
government officials to settle 
allegations stemming from its 
use of emissions-control tech- 
nology. In addition, the vehi- 
cles were subjected to “exten- 
sive testing," the company 
said. 

Fiat Chrysler contended the 
updated software would soon 
resolve a U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment probe that could hit the 
auto maker with roughly $4.6 
billion in financial penalties 
depending on how the investi- 
gation unfolds. 

Fiat Chrysler “believes that 
these actions should help fa- 
cilitate a prompt resolution to 
ongoing discussions with the 
Environment and Natural Re- 
sources Division of the U.S. 
Department of Justice and 
other governmental agencies," 
the company said Friday. 


$4.6B 

Potential financial penalty to Fiat 
Chrysler as a result of U.S. probe. 


A U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency spokeswoman 
declined to comment. A Cali- 
fornia Air Resources Board 
spokesman said the agency re- 
mains in discussions with Fiat 
Chrysler to “fully address and 
resolve the issues" raised by 
allegations lodged against the 
auto maker earlier this year. A 
Justice Department spokes- 
man declined to comment. 

While the newer Fiat Chrys- 
ler vehicles with diesel en- 
gines continued to roll off fac- 
tory production lines, they 
have been held in storage 
awaiting regulatory approval 
to be sold. 

Fiat Chrysler Chief Execu- 
tive Sergio Marchionne in 
April told investors he ex- 
pected the vehicles to be certi- 
fied in coming weeks. 

The EPA in January accused 
Fiat Chrysler of using and fail- 
ing to disclose software that 
allowed the vehicles to spew 
illegal amounts of pollution. 
The agency stopped short of 
calling the software a so- 
called defeat device intended 
to fool regulators. Volkswagen 
AG admitted in 2015 to using 
defeat devices, leading to bil- 
lions of dollars in penalties 
and criminal charges in the 
U.S. 

Fiat Chrysler's Mr. Marchio- 
nne has dismissed the allega- 
tions from the start. In Janu- 
ary, he accused the EPA of 
“grandstanding" when the 
agency delivered a violation 
notice to the company in the 
waning days of the Obama ad- 
ministration. 



Colorful marketing has helped the discount carrier achieve growth and a successful initial public offering since its founding in 2011. 


VietJet Heralds Country’s Change 


Taking Off 

Air travel has grown steadily in Vietnam, with private-sector 
upstart VietJet challenging state-owned Vietnam Airlines and its 
discount-price offshoot, JetStar Pacific. 



The Stock Picker Behind the S&P 500 

The even-keeled David Blitzer keeps calm and indexes on when brickbats fly from critics 
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Vietnam's gross domestic 
product grew 6.2% in 2016, one 
of the fastest rates in the 
world. 

To be sure, progress is 
slower than some would like. 
Notably, privatizations of 
state-run companies have been 
fewer and smaller than some 
investors had hoped. But amid 
the changing times, VietJet 
has flourished. 

Ms. Thao, 46 years old and 
soft-spoken, excelled at school, 
and the government sent her to 
study finance and economics in 
Moscow. She stayed on after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and 
made her first million trading 
commodities between Eastern 
Europe and Asia. 

She returned to Vietnam in 
the early 2000s and began in- 
vesting in property develop- 
ments on what was then the 
sparsely populated south side 
of the Saigon River in Ho Chi 
Minh City. As the neighbor- 
hoods there began to boom, 
Ms. Thao generated enough 
money to leap into the airline 
business. Her initial plan was 
to launch a luxury rival to 
Vietnam Airlines. “We were 
going to be like a JW Marriott 
of the skies," she said. 

After the global financial cri- 
sis struck Vietnam, however, 
she began studying low-cost 
carriers such as Dallas-based 
Southwest Airlines, Ireland's 
Ryanair and Malaysia's Air Asia 
before launching VietJet in 2011 
as a budget airline. 

“It was difficult letting go 
of everything we had done. It 
was like saying goodbye to a 
child. But we had to do it if we 
wanted to make a profit," Ms. 
Thao said. “It was a real turn- 
ing point for us." 

At first, VietJet met resis- 
tance, say two aviation-indus- 
try executives. At times its 
planes had to give way to Viet- 
nam Airlines aircraft before 
getting clearance to unload 
their own passengers. “They 
also had to wait for air-traffic 
controllers and maintenance 


services," one person close to 
the matter said. “Vietnam Air- 
lines was always first." 

Civil-aviation officials say 
they treat state and private 
airlines equally and are work- 
ing together with VietJet to 
expand the air-travel sector 
and, in turn, the country's 
growing tourism business. Ms. 
Thao agrees. “They are very 
supportive," she said. 

The general secretary of 
Vietnam's Communist Party, 
Nguyen Phu Trong, under- 
scored the change this month 
at a top-level party meeting, 
calling for the “elimination of 
all prejudices and obstacles" 
hindering private businesses. 

Aviation analysts at the 
Centre for Aviation, or CAPA, 
now predict VietJet will over- 
take Vietnam Airlines as the 
country's largest domestic car- 
rier. Its international opera- 
tions are growing too, fueled 
in part by a 30% rise in tour- 
ism arrivals in the first quarter 
of the year. 

VietJet carried 3.7 million 
passengers in that period, up 
29% from the same quarter 
last year. That helped drive up 
first-quarter revenue by more 
than 44% to 5 trillion dong, or 
about $219 million. VietJet is 
now planning to ask the gov- 
ernment to raise its cap on for- 
eign shareholders to 49% of 
equity from 30% as part of a 
longer-term plan to list its 
shares overseas and generate 
more money to meet the grow- 
ing demand. 

The company also signed an 
$11 billion order with Boeing Co. 
last May to buy 100 737 Max 
200 jets, followed by an order 
for 20 Airbus A321s, highlight- 
ing the importance of Asia's 
new generation of budget carri- 
ers to the aircraft makers. 

Vietnam Airlines isn't stand- 
ing pat, having recently taken 
delivery on 11 new 787 Dream- 
liners from Boeing in an effort 
to broaden its appeal among 
business travelers. In March, it 
also lifted a page from the Viet- 
Jet business plan, releasing a 
video of flight crews and ground 
staff lip-syncing and dancing to 
a local pop song, “Bang Bang, 
Boom Boom." 



Nguyen Thi Phuong Thao, who founded VietJet in 2011, became 
her country's first woman billionaire. 
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Farm-equipment maker Deere raised its profit outlook citing strong demand in Brazil and elsewhere in South America. 

Deere Hails Brazil Farmers 


By Bob Tita 


Farm-machinery maker 
Deere & Co. raised its profit 
forecast for the year by 33% on 
booming demand in South 
America, an unexpectedly rosy 
outlook that sent shares in ag- 
ricultural equipment and sup- 
ply companies up sharply. 

Cash-flush farmers in Brazil 
and elsewhere in South Amer- 
ica are expected to buy 20% 
more tractors and harvesting 
combines after record harvests 
this year, Deere said, even as 
industrywide sales are ex- 
pected to fall 5% in the U.S. 
and Canada amid a multiyear 
slump in prices for corn, wheat 
and soybeans. 

“South America is a growth 
market," said Joel Tiss, an an- 
alyst for BMO Capital Markets. 
“The profitability of farms is 
better because the costs there 
are lower. They get three crops 
a year, so the equipment is 
used much more intensely." 


Deere raised its earnings 
forecast to about $2 billion for 
its fiscal year ending Oct. 31. 
The company expects revenue 
from farm and construction 
machinery to grow about 9% 
to $25.5 billion; in February, it 
had projected $24.3 billion. 

Deere's bullish outlook 
marks a rare bright spot for an 
industry struggling amid a 
long downturn in the U.S. farm 
economy. The Moline, 111.- 
based company said it still ex- 
pects lackluster sales of its 
green- and-yellow tractors and 
combines this year in the U.S. 
and Canada, which accounted 
for about 70% of its farm- 
equipment sales last year. 

The slump, driven by years of 
strong harvests that have pro- 
duced record global grain stock- 
piles, is pushing some U.S. farm- 
ers to the brink of bankruptcy. 
That has left them with less 
cash to buy everything from 
seeds to combines, weighing on 
major agriculture-focused firms. 


Deere's farm equipment sales 
fell 36% to $18.5 billion in 2016 
from a peak of $29.1 billion in 
2013. 

“We're not seeing signifi- 
cant changes in the outlook for 
our farmer customers," said 
Tony Huegel, Deere's director 
of investor relations. “It's hard 
to argue today for significant 
recovery in commodity prices." 

Deere on Friday reported a 
profit of $802.4 million in its 
second quarter ended April 30, 
up 62% from a year earlier. 
Cost reductions helped draw 
that profit from a relatively 
modest 2.2% rise in farm and 
construction equipment sales 
overall. Total revenue includ- 
ing Deere's financial services 
business, rose 5% to $8.2 bil- 
lion. Proceeds from the sale of 
a landscaping distribution 
business also boosted profit. 

Deere said sales of farm and 
construction equipment in the 
U.S. and Canada fell 5% in its 
second quarter, while sales 


elsewhere in the world in- 
creased 14%. The U.S. dip came 
during what is traditionally 
the best quarter in that mar- 
ket, as farmers buy equipment 
to plant their spring crops. 

Deere said used farm-equip- 
ment inventories in the U.S. 
are easing. That could allow its 
dealers to rebuild inventories 
of new machinery for sale by 
encouraging them to accept a 
trade-in to sell a new model. 

Analysts had expected 
Deere's results to reflect the 
continuing challenges in North 
America, so investors took 
their lead from the rosy profit 
outlook to drive Deere's shares 
up 7.3% to $120.90 on Friday. 

Rival machinery makers and 
other agriculture-focused firms 
also got a boost. Shares of 
equipment makers Agco Corp. 
and CNH Industrial NV and fer- 
tilizer maker CF Industries 
Holdings Inc. all rose about 4%. 
—Austen Hufford contributed 
to this article. 


Fund of Funds 

SoftBank's Vision Fund is set to dwarf all tech funds to date. 


Largest tech funds ever raised globally 


Year of 

Company 

Final size, in billions 


final close 

SoftBank Vision Fund 


$100* 

Pending 

Silver Lake Partners V 

■ 

15.0 

2017 

Vista Equity Partners Fund VI 

■ 

11.0 

2017 

Silver Lake Partners IV 

■ 

10.3 

2013 

Silver Lake Partners III 

■ 

9.4 

2007 

Thoma Bravo Fund XII 

■ 

7.6 

2016 


''Estimated 

Note: Funds listed invest primarily in tech and may have investments in other sectors 
Sources: SoftBank (Softbank Vision Fund); Preqin THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 
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helped turbocharge the coun- 
try's broadband and smart- 
phone industries. But SoftBank's 
multibillion-dollar purchases of 
mobile operator Sprint Corp. in 
the U.S. and semiconductor de- 
sign firm ARM Holdings Inc. in 
the U.K. had saddled it with too 
much debt to continue spending 
freely, and Mr. Son fretted he 
would miss out on an invest- 
ment gold rush. 

Prince Salman was looking 
for ways to implement a re- 
form plan that calls for increas- 
ing investment in everything 
from technology to financial 
services. The prince had 
money: He controls Saudi Ara- 
bia's Public Investment Fund, 
a sovereign-wealth fund that 
stands to be the primary recipi- 
ent of the money raised from 
the a proposed listing by state- 
owned oil giant Saudi Arabian 
Oil Co., or Saudi Aramco. 

The pair agreed to join 
forces during a 45 -minute 
meeting in Tokyo in Septem- 
ber, and they announced the 


agreement to launch the Vi- 
sion Fund in October, with $45 
billion from PIF and $25 bil- 
lion from SoftBank. 

Other investors such as 
technology giants Apple Inc. 
and Qualcomm Inc. were sig- 
naling interest, and Mr. Son 
pushed to get the deal closed 
by the end of December. 

One factor hampering the 
negotiations was that each 
step required formal approval 
on the Saudi side from multi- 
ple levels of government. 
Many measures needed ap- 


proval from the prince himself, 
whose reformist initiatives 
such as eliminating energy 
subsidies have been controver- 
sial at home. Prince Salman 
“wants absolute control over 
anything, especially any mat- 
ters concerning strategy," said 
a person close to the prince. 

The back-and-forth from the 
Saudi negotiators made Soft- 
Bank executives begin to won- 
der if the Saudis were stalling. 
On at least one occasion, Soft- 
Bank executives sought assur- 
ance from PIF that the fund 


wouldn't be scuttled. 

SoftBank already has lined 
up a dozen deals of a billion 
dollars or more for the fund to 
invest in, said a person who 
helped set up the fund. 

SoftBank executives ini- 
tially envisioned having com- 
plete control over decisions 
about what to invest in. 

PIF repeatedly sought as- 
surances from SoftBank that 
the Vision Fund invest in com- 
panies and technologies that 
could help the kingdom's quest 
to diversify its economy. 

The Saudi negotiators focused 
on who would be on the invest- 
ment committee, how and when 
investors would get information 
on deals in the pipeline, and how 
much say they would have. 

SoftBank agreed to let the 
Saudis sit in on deal meetings, 
although they won't get a vote 
on the investment committee. 

But PIF insisted it get the 
right to veto deals. Eventually, 
SoftBank agreed to grant veto 
rights for deals over a certain 
size, with both sides accepting 
a high threshold. 

—Alex Frangos , Jenny 
Strasburg and Summer Said 
contributed to this article. 
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share of the S&P 500's mar- 
ket capitalization falling to 
2.3% this year, according to 
S&P Dow Jones Indices, from 
8.7% in 1990. 

Laszlo Birinyi, founder 
and president of money- 
management and research 
firm Birinyi Associates Inc., 
says telecom has long been 
too small to be a useful sec- 
tor. “During the days of the 
ticker tapes, we'd sit on the 
trading floors and know ev- 
erything going on in the 
markets. Now you have 
quants, academics and con- 
sultants who aren't quite 
aware of what's going on in 
the markets themselves," he 
said. “So they come up with 
these great ideas, but are 
they really pragmatic?" 

Mr. Blitzer doesn't get 
flustered by his critics. 

He is so even-keeled, he 
manages to calm the people 
around him, said Howard Sil- 
verblatt, a senior index ana- 
lyst at S&P Dow Jones Indi- 
ces who has known Mr. 
Blitzer since they worked to- 
gether in the early 1980s. It's 
both his best and worst trait, 
he added. 

“When you're raising your 


voice and trying to make a 
point, he'll be just listening, 
maybe writing a note or two 
down on the side, then look- 
ing right into your eyes. He's 
never yelling back. Which is 
unusual and sometimes frus- 
trating," Mr. Silverblatt said. 

Mr. Blitzer is an icon in 
the indexing world. He's 
rarely seen or photographed 
without a bow tie. “It's 
harder to spill soup on 
them," he said. 

He never imagined he'd 
become what one exchange- 
traded-fund-focused website 
once called him: a “legend of 
indexing." A New York na- 
tive, Mr. Blitzer majored in 
engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he developed 
an interest in environmental 
advocacy. After earning his 
master's degree in econom- 
ics at George Washington 
University and his Ph.D. at 
Columbia University, Mr. 
Blitzer hoped to put his eco- 
nomics skills into use as a 
consultant for environmental 
groups. 

The 1980 election of Ron- 
ald Reagan, who vowed on 
the campaign trail to slash 
environmental regulations, 
changed everything. 

“I realized the environ- 
mentalist groups went into a 
bear market," Mr. Blitzer 


said, laughing. “So I decided 
this was the time to look 
around and see what else 
there was." 

Mr. Blitzer joined what 
was then known as McGraw 
Hill as a corporate economist 
in 1980, just as a swell of 
changes was beginning to 
shift the world of stock-mar- 
ket investing from active to 
passive management. 


The ‘legend of 
indexing ’ majored in 
engineering at 
Cornell University. 


The Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange launched futures 
based on the S&P 500 in 
April 1982. That July, the 
Chicago Board Options Ex- 
change introduced trading of 
options contracts based on 
the S&P 500. The company 
around him became more ac- 
tive in the indexing business, 
too. Mr. Blitzer joined the in- 
dex committee in 1989 and 
became its chairman in 1995. 

“It was clear this was a 
real, serious business, and 
that we had to be careful 
about adding or removing 


stocks from the index," Mr. 
Blitzer said. 

Some contend the index's 
structure is fundamentally 
flawed. The S&P 500 assigns 
weighting by market capital- 
ization, meaning the largest 
companies have an outsize 
impact on perfor- 
mance. Some say passive in- 
vestors are better served by 
indexes that weight compa- 
nies by factors other than 
size alone, such as earnings 
or book value. 

Other indexes are main- 
tained in part or entirely by 
committees, including the 
FTSE Russell indexes and the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age. The Dow also is owned 
by S&P; Dow Jones & Co., a 
unit of The Wall Street Jour- 
nal parent company News 
Corp, completed a sale of its 
stake in 2013. Two represen- 
tatives of the Journal still 
help determine the composi- 
tion of the Dow industrials. 

Still, even critics of the 
S&P 500 say it's hard to 
identify a better broad index 
out there. “Nothing else has 
proven itself to be a better 
benchmark for the average 
large-cap investor," said 
Barry Ritholtz, co-founder 
and chief investment officer 
of Ritholtz Wealth Manage- 
ment. 


MARIANA GREIF ETCHEBEHERE/BLOOMBERG NEWS 
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Foot Locker Limps 
As Retro Craze Cools 


Shoe chain posts tepid 
results as CEO says 
demand for some 
white sneakers wanes 

By Sara Germano 


This just in: The retro Adi- 
das white-shoe trend has 
peaked. 

Demand for the sportswear 
company's iconic sneakers, the 
shell-toed Superstar and 
white-leather Stan Smith, has 
cooled, according to Foot 
Locker Inc. Chief Executive 
Officer Dick Johnson. The shift 
is a significant development 
for the sneaker industry, 
which was upended by the 
Adidas retro-craze over the 
past few years and sapped de- 
mand for higher-priced bas- 
ketball shoes. 

"I think it's the cycle slow- 
ing down. Superstars and Stan 
Smiths have been around a 
long time, and they have 
waves that they come 
through," Mr. Johnson said on 
Friday. Last year, "every teen- 
age female, potentially in the 
world, needed to have a pair." 
He stressed the shoes are still 
moving off shelves at the 
3,300-store global chain, just 
at a slower pace. 

The observation came amid 


lackluster quarterly results for 
Foot Locker, which reported 
just a 0.5% rise in sales at 
stores open at least a year. 
Shares of the company fell 
17%, to $58.72, on Friday. 

Net income for the fiscal 
first quarter fell 5.8%, to $180 
million, or $1.36 a share, com- 
pared with $191 million, or 
$1.39 a share, in the year-ear- 
lier period. Revenue rose 0.7%, 
to $2 billion. 

Sneaker trends, like most 
fashions, are cyclical. Industry 
insiders say the spark for the 
current Adidas-retro craze 
came from designer Phoebe 
Philo, who wore the Stan 
Smith shoes to close her 2011 
runway show at French fash- 
ion house Celine. Adidas AG, 
meanwhile, shifted its design 
and merchandising strategy a 
few years ago to be more 
trend-aware to combat slug- 
gish sales. 

The changes worked: Adi- 
das earned back valuable shelf 
space at sneaker retailers and 
the Superstar became the 
best-selling shoe at U.S. retail- 
ers in 2016, the first non-Nike 
Inc. shoe to claim the top spot 
in years, according to NPD 
Group. 

That had a ripple effect on 
the athletic-sneaker market. 
Sales declined in the more lu- 
crative basketball-shoe cate- 


gory, which is dominated by 
Nike. Nike reduced the price 
for LeBron James signature 
shoes over several years from 
more than $200 a pair to be- 
tween $140 and $180. The 
company also introduced cus- 
tom kicks for Paul George and 
Kyrie Irving at more moderate 
price points, between $100- 
$140. Both the Stan Smiths 
and Superstars retail for be- 
tween $60 and $80. 

In March, Nike gave a tepid 
outlook for sales growth this 
year, despite success with a 
retro Jordan sneaker, citing 
competition in the U.S. market 
and a more promotional retail 
environment. Overall, athletic 
footwear retail sales have 
fallen about 1% to $5.4 billion 
so far this year, according to 
NPD Group. 

"Both Superstar and Stan 
Smith are what we call foot- 
wear franchises," Adidas said 
Friday. "We proactively man- 
age their life cycles across 
several seasons and years.. .to 
ensure longevity and avoid 
overheating." On the com- 
pany's first-quarter earnings 
call this month, CEO Kasper 
Rorsted said that most of the 
sales growth in the company's 
retro-shoe category, Originals, 
was coming from newer shoe 
models like the NMD and Tu- 
bular. 



Uber Threatens to Ax Executive 



The ride-hailing company wants Anthony Levandowski to comply 
with a court order and turn over any Waymo files he may have. 


Workers Walk Out 
In Weekend Protest 
At AT&T Wireless 


By Jack Nicas 


Uber Technologies Inc. has 
threatened to fire Anthony Le- 
vandowski, the driverless-car 
engineer at the center of its 
legal battle with Google parent 
Alphabet Inc., if he doesn't 
comply with a court order 
to turn over any files he might 
have. 

Uber sent Mr. Levan- 
dowski a four-page let- 
ter Monday saying he must 
comply with the order issued 
last week requiring him to re- 
turn 14,000 allegedly stolen 
files and provide an extensive 
accounting of any Uber em- 
ployees' handling or knowl- 
edge of the files. 

Mr. Levandowski, a former 
Alphabet engineer who joined 
Uber last year to run its driv- 
erless-car program, has re- 
peatedly invoked his Fifth 
Amendment rights in the case, 
declining to comment and re- 
fusing to turn over documents. 


TOSHIBA 

Company's Chip Unit 
Attracts Bidders 

South Korean chip maker SK 
Hynix Inc. and U.S. private-equity 
firm Bain Capital plan to bid be- 
tween $9 billion and $13.5 billion 
for more than half of Toshiba 
Corp.'s memory-chip business, ac- 
cording to a person familiar with 
the matter. 

SK Hynix said in a regulatory 
filing Friday that it and a partner 


U.S. District Judge William 
Alsup ruled last week that Mr. 
Levandowski's use of the Fifth 
Amendment doesn't bar Uber 
from firing him, and that the 
company shouldn't "pull any 
punches" in compelling him to 
present information about the 


had entered a bid, but it didn't 
give details. 

Taiwan's Foxconn Technology 
Group and U.S.-based Broadcom 
Ltd. and Western Digital Corp. 
are among the other technology 
companies interested in the 
Toshiba memory-chip business, 
the sale of which could bolster 
the Japanese conglomerate's 
chance of survival. Toshiba is 
reeling from large losses at 
Westinghouse Electric, its U.S. 
nuclear business. 

-Eun-Young Jeong 


allegedly stolen files. 

Waymo, Alphabet's self- 
driving car unit, sued Uber in 
February for allegedly conspir- 
ing with Mr. Levandowski to 
steal Waymo files. A trial for 
the civil suit is set for October 
in the U.S. District Court for 


IASIS HEALTHCARE 

Hospital Operator Is 
Bought by Steward 

Hospital operator Steward 
Health Care System will acquire 
lasis Healthcare for $1.9 billion, 
according to a person familiar 
with the transaction. 

Steward, which is backed by 
private-equity firm Cerberus 
Capital Management LP and 
real-estate investment trust 
Medical Properties Trust Inc., 


the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia in San Francisco. 

Last week, Judge Alsup 
asked federal prosecutors to 
investigate Uber and Mr. Le- 
vandowski for potential trade- 
secret theft, which could lead 
to criminal charges. 

Uber's letter to Mr. Levan- 
dowski was disclosed in a mo- 
tion his attorneys filed with 
the court late Thursday that 
asks the judge to revise his 
ruling that Uber could fire Mr. 
Levandowski for invoking the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Levandowski's attor- 
neys wrote in Thursday's mo- 
tion that the judge's ruling 
last week "can be summarized 
quite simply: Waive your Fifth 
Amendment rights.. .or I will 
have you fired. The choice is 
yours, Mr. Levandowski." 

Uber and Waymo declined 
to comment. Attorneys repre- 
senting Mr. Levandowski 
didn't respond to a request for 
comment. 


announced the deal for the Ten- 
nessee-based hospital chain on 
Friday but didn't disclose the 
purchase price. As part of the 
deal, Medical Properties Trust 
will acquire the real estate for 10 
lasis hospitals and one behav- 
ioral-health facility for $1.4 billion. 

Boston-based Steward will 
roughly double to 36 the number 
of hospitals it operates with the 
acquisition. The combined com- 
pany's revenue was projected at 
$8 billion in 2018.. 

—Melanie Evans 


By Drew FitzGerald 


Thousands of AT&T Inc. 
employees walked off the job 
Friday afternoon, starting a 
three-day protest to demand 
more protections for retail 
workers, call-center staffers 
and technicians. 

The strikers include as 
many as 21,000 AT&T wireless 
workers, including those staff- 
ing retail stores. 

The Communications Work- 
ers of America said landline 
workers in California, Nevada 
and Connecticut, and DirecTV 
technicians in California and 
Nevada would also join the 
grievance strike. 

"We will continue working 
hard to serve our customers," 
said AT&T spokesman Marty 
Richter, who declined to esti- 
mate potential store closures 
but said the company will "be 
open for business." 

Mr. Richter said the con- 
tracts at issue cover a small 
portion of the company's 
265,000-person workforce. 
CWA represents about 150,000 
of them. 

Landline workers in Califor- 
nia and Nevada picketed for a 
day in March to protest work 
rules for some in-home techni- 
cians and the company's 
moves to replace jobs at U.S. 
call-center with contractors 
hired overseas. 

The union highlighted the 


outsourcing issue again Friday, 
noting that AT&T has cut 
12,000 U.S. call-center jobs 
since 2011. 

AT&T is no stranger to la- 
bor disputes, though walkouts 
affecting its stores are rare. 
AT&T said the stoppage is 
slated to end at midnight Sun- 
day. 


The union again cites 
outsourcing at call 
centers as a key issue 
in the dispute. 


The strike comes at a diffi- 
cult time for AT&T's wireless 
business, which has faced in- 
tense pressure since the start 
of the year from aggressive 
competitors and apathetic cus- 
tomers. The company said in 
April it would stop giving in- 
vestors annual revenue esti- 
mates partly because shoppers 
were waiting longer to buy 
new smartphones. 

Wireless service still pow- 
ers the lion's share of AT&T's 
profits as the market for fixed 
telephone lines and satellite 
service wanes. 

"We're really the heart of 
the company," said Mark Da- 
vis, an AT&T Mobility worker 
in Washington, D.C. 
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PLAN PROTECT RETIRE 

Nothing is going to stop you 
from taking care of them. Not even time. 


Some responsibilities of love you have to do on your own. 

And some you shouldn't have to shoulder alone. 

At Lincoln Financial, we know that the love for your family is undeniable: however, 
the future isn’t as certain. And no one wants to leave their family with questions 
about what will happen next. Well, we have some answers. We offer financial 
solutions to help ensure your loved ones are protected, today and tomorrow, 
no matter how life unfolds. 


n 

Lincoln 

w J 

Financial Group® 


Learn how we can help you plan to protect your 
family’s financial future. LincolnFinancial.com 


LON #1 746 686-03281 7. Lincoln Financial Group and Lincoln Financial are the marketing names for Lincoln National Corporation and insurance company affiliates, including The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, IN, and in New York, Lincoln Life & Annuity Company of New York, Syracuse, NY. Variable products distributed by broker/dealer-affiliates. 
Lincoln Financial Distributors, Inc., Radnor, PA. Product guarantees are subject to the claims-paying ability of the issuing company. © 2017 Lincoln National Corporation. 
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FERRARI 




LEASE 


OFFICIAL 


Ferrari 

PRE-OWNED 


MODERN 12 CYLINDER 


17 GTC4Lusso On Display 

17 FI 2 Red/Tan 

DEMO 

16 FI 2 Blk/BIk 6k 

$299K 

16 FI 2 Red/Bge Ik 

$319K 

15 F12 Dk Gry 4k Sold Here New 

15 FF Sil/BIk 6k 

S199K 

15 FF Blu/Bge 3k 

$199K 

15 FF Blk/BIk Ik 

$219K 

14 FF Gry/BIk 8k Sold Here New 

11 GTO Blk/BIk 2k 

$750k 

04 575M Sil/Blu 

$149k 

488 MID ENGINE 


17 Coupe Red/BIk Ik 

Call 

17 Coupe Blk/BIk Ik 

Call 

458 MID ENGINE 


One of the finest selections of 


concours-quality, high option, low mileage. 

Ferrari-certified vehicles available. 

15 Challenge Race Car 

SOLD 

15 Spider Blk/Bge 3k 

$279K 

14 FI A GT3 Rare 

$475k 

14 Coupe Blk/BIk 4k 

S239K 

13 Spider Blu/Bge 2k 

S259K 

13 Spider Red/BIk Ik 

$259K 

12 Coupe Gry/BIk 8k 

$209K 

11 Coupe Sil/BIk 8k 

S189K 

CALIFORNIA 


17 Blk/Bge Speciale 

DEMO 

16 Sil/DkBrn Ik 

$219K 

16 Red/BIk Speciale Ik 

Call 

16 Dk Red/Bge Ik 

$209K 

15 Wht/Blu 16k 

$179K 

14 Red/Tan 5k 

$164K 

13 Dk Red/Dk Bge 5k 

S159K 

13 Yel/Bge 4k 

S159K 

12 Gry/Dk Bge 12k 

$139K 

12 Red/Bge 4k 

$149K 

430 MID ENGINE 


08 Spider Red/BIk 8k 

S149K 

08 Spider Blk/Bge 8k 

S159K 

360 MID ENGINE 


03 Spider Blk/Bge 13k 

$94.9K 

01 Spider Gry/Gry 19k 

S89K 

348 TS 


91 Targa Blk/BIk 23k 

$48K 

90 Targa Red/Bge 15k 

$58K 

328 GTS 


89 GTS Wht/Red 20k 

$125k 

COLLECTIBLES 


12 Zagato AMRG Ik 

SOLD 

11 GTO Blk/BIk 2k 

$750k 

05 SuperAmerica Red/Bge 

$450k 

04 575M Sil/Blu 

$1 49k 

99 355 Spider Series Fiorano Blk/Bge 

$149k 

83 BB51 2i Red/BIk 1 owner 

$349k 

INTERESTING OTHERS 


16 Jaguar XKR Coupe AWD Wht 2k 

$89K 

15 Challenge 458 Race Car 

SOLD 

14 FI A GT3 Rare 

$475k 

13 Aston Martin Vantage ProDrive GT4 

$125K 

09 SL65 Blk/BIk 33k 

$69K 

91 SCCA/TA/Vint. GT1 Weaver Camaro 

S89K 

89 SCCA/TA/Vint. GT1 Corvette 

S265K 

66 Corvette Coupe Blk/Road Car 

$77K 

63 Vintage Grand Sport Continuation 

$199K 

Official Dealer Since 1982 

Lake Forest Sportscars 

By Mancuso 


847.295.6560 


www.LFSC.com 



swapalease 


2016 BMW 
ALPINA B7 
$ 1,1 90/mo. 

SAL ID# 1113604 


swapalease. com 
877 - 686-6449 


LUXURY 


2014 Nissan GT-R 

Black/Black, 

BUY FOR $68,900. 

2017 Range Rovers 

In Stock. National delivery. Buy or lease for less. 
Nationwide delivery. We offer all current 
makes & models - for less. Zero Down. 

Call 7 days. Trades accepted. 

877.989.1500 

www.LEASEFAX.com 


ROLLS ROYCE 

Rolls Royce Dawn 
2016 Convertible 


With only 435 miles. 
Medical Condition forces sale. 

$325,000 (248)309-3789 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


SHOW 

ROOM 

ADVERTISE TODAY 

(800)366-3975 

sales.showroom 

@wsj.com 


For more information visit: 

wsj.com/classifieds 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



143% YIELD - Ignore the Crowd. 


Convertible Preferred Shares (Series A callable), 
Nat'l. Pre-Public U.S. Personal Injury Legal 
Funding Corp, A+ Rating BBB, $25K-$1M per A/C: 

info@LegalFundingNetwork.com 

(Offer Exp. 6/30/17) This is not an offer or solicitation to buy or sell securities. 


THE MANHATTAN GROUP 
CORPORATE CENTER 

1200 N Federal Hwy ; 2nd FL 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 

Toll Free: 800.521.5460 • Fax: 888.434.0979 
www.legalfundingnetwork.com 
Boca Raton, FL • Washington, DC • Aurora, CO 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


What essential info do 
CPAs & Lawyers need? 
Answer: Constantly evolving in’s & 
out’s by “C” & “S” Corporations 
in the economy. 

Book on sale for $300 
Call (800) 358-8001 ext. 118 or 
steve . davis@mastaxpub .com 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 

MULTIPLE INVESTMENT PTYS 
New Haven, CT 


Single Tenant, 10 yr net, exc crdt 
(458KN0I) 

Multi Tenant, stbl office, CBD+non CBD 
Large value add Ind/ Flex 

Contact David: 203.927.5933 


TRAVEL 


GOLD STREET 


■ BUY 24K PHYSICAL GOLD 
■$625 oz/50% off spot 
■ Direct from large mine to you 

Never pay spot price again 
ACCREDITED INVESTORS ONLY 

$25k to $10 mil 

855-339-0749 


Save Up To 60% 

First & Business 


INTERNATIONAL 


Major Airlines, Corporate Travel 
Never Fly Coach Again! 

www.cooktravel.net 


(800) 435-8776 


STEM CELL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


International developer of 
stem cell treatment centers 
is expanding worldwide. 
Accredited investors only. 
Minimum investment $100,000. 
Call Gary 480-454-7999 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


THE MART 

ADVERTISE TODAY 

(800)366-3975 

sales.mart@wsj.com 


© 2017 Dow Jones & Company, Inc. 
All Rights Reserved. 
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Linda Yaccarino says companies should buy advertising on traditional TV networks rather than fast-growing digital services. 


Networks Jab Digital for Ad Dollars 


By Alexandra Bruell 


When Linda Yaccarino, head 
of ad sales for NBCUniversal, 
pitched a room full of advertis- 
ers, she hammered the theme 
that television is a better des- 
tination for ad dollars than 
fast-growing digital services. 

"Has a view bought any of 
your products?” she said this 
week at an annual presenta- 
tion of Comcast Corp. media 
unit's programming for the fall 
TV season. "No. Viewers buy 
products. That's why TV 
works. It reaches real people.” 

In presentations to promote 
their 2017-18 programming, 
sales executives from Fox, NBC 
and CBS took aim at Facebook, 
YouTube and other digital 
platforms in the hopes of woo- 


ing commercial dollars. 

At the same time, they 
talked up their digital chops as 
they find little to brag about to 
advertisers in terms of ratings 
and hit shows. NBCUniversal, 
for example, touted its connec- 
tions to BuzzFeed, Snapchat 
and Apple News. 

Media companies need digi- 
tal platforms to reach young 
people, said Ben Winkler, chief 
investment officer at Omnicom 
ad-buying shop OMD, "so 
they're covering their flank.” 

The trend isn't good for tra- 
ditional media: digital ad 
spending surpassed TV spend- 
ing last year and is expected to 
reach $83 billion this year, 
about $10 billion more than 
TV, according to eMarketer. 

CBS, which presented its 


fall lineup Wednesday at Carn- 
egie Hall, didn't hold back. Jo 
Ann Ross, head of ad sales, 
showed an ad for a cruise line 
that appeared near a video of a 
sinking ship on Google-owned 
YouTube. "At CBS, we don't let 
this kind of ship happen to 
you,” she said. 

CBS Chairman Leslie 
Moonves noted CBS is avail- 
able on "online bundles of ev- 
ery size.” He added, "Apple, 
Amazon and Google are all 
about mass audience and so 
are we.” 

Ad buyers don't think TV 
executives are talking out of 
both sides of their mouth. "I 
think you can criticize Google 
and Facebook but still invest in 
digital media without being 
hypocritical,” said Mr. Winkler. 


Fox tried to persuade adver- 
tisers that a traditional net- 
work can beat digital giants. 
Fox "dwarfs Facebook and 
YouTube in delivering your 
message,” said Joe Marchese, 
the network's ad sales chief. 

Mr. Marchese is backing an 
initiative with rivals Turner 
and Viacom Inc. to allow more 
sophisticated types of ad tar- 
geting in TV. The goal is for 
marketers to reach soda drink- 
ers, for example, instead of 
just men or women 18 to 49. 

Sarah Hofstetter, chief exec- 
utive at ad-buying and market- 
ing shop 360i, said TV net- 
works have had to evolve their 
case against digital as online 
advertising has matured. 

—Joe Flint 
contributed to this article. 


Oprah Winfrey’s Asset Manager Swaps Job 


By Juliet Chung 


Oprah Winfrey's money 
manager has stepped down as 
chief investment officer of her 
family office to take on that 
role for another Los Angeles- 
area billionaire. 

Peter Adamson left OW 
Management LLC for the fam- 
ily office of Eric Smidt, where 
he is expected to start Mon- 
day. Mr. Smidt owns national 
discount-tool retailer Harbor 
Freight Tools. Representatives 
for Ms. Winfrey and Mr. Smidt 


confirmed the move. 

Mr. Adamson had led Ms. 
Winfrey's family office since 
she set up the group in 2010 
to handle her personal invest- 
ments. Despite leaving the 
group, the 54-year-old Mr. Ad- 
amson will remain connected 
to Ms. Winfrey as he has 
joined a new advisory commit- 
tee that will oversee OW's in- 
vestments. 

"While I'm sad to be leaving 
OW, I will still be involved on 
the investment committee, 
and the SFE position is a re- 


ally compelling professional 
opportunity that I'm very ex- 
cited about,” Mr. Adamson 
wrote in a message to external 
money managers for OW 
viewed by The Wall Street 
Journal. SFE Group is Mr. 
Smidt's family office. 

One of the world's most 
powerful media brands, Ms. 
Winfrey has an estimated for- 
tune of $2.9 billion built on 
her years hosting a ground- 
breaking talk show. The 63- 
year-old media mogul co-owns 
the cable network OWN with 


Discovery Communications 
Inc. and is the founder of 
Harpo Productions. She has 
disclosed deals this year with 
Kraft Heinz Co. for a line of 
refrigerated meals and with 
CBS to join "60 Minutes” as a 
special contributor. 

OW won't name a replace- 
ment chief investment officer, 
Ms. Winfrey's representative 
said, but Renata Erlikhman 
has been promoted to manag- 
ing director. 

—Sam Goldfarb 
contributed to this article. 
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NAV Chg % Ret 


Fund 


Net YTD 
NAV Chg %Ret 


Fund 


Net YTD 
NAV Chg % Ret 



American Century Inv 


Ultra 

39.77 +0.25 

14.0 

American Funds Cl A 


AmcpA p 

29.30 +0.17 

7.6 

AMutIA p 

38.39 +0.27 

4.7 

BalA p 

26.11 +0.11 

5.6 

BondA p 

12.92 

2.3 

CapIBA p 

61.35 +0.41 

7.3 

CapWGrA 

48.68 +0.38 

11.5 

EupacA p 

52.26 +0.36 

15.9 

FdlnvA p 

59.09 +0.43 

8.8 

GwthA p 

46.66 +0.24 

11.0 

HI TrA p 

10.46 +0.03 

4.0 

ICAA p 

38.43 +0.25 

6.5 

IncoA p 

22.53 +0.16 

4.7 

N PerA p 

40.65 +0.29 

15.1 

NEcoA p 

41.12 +0.19 

14.4 

NwWrldA 

59.55 +0.60 

15.7 

SmCpA p 

51.67 +0.44 

12.4 

TxExA p 

12.92 

2.6 

WshA p 

42.97 +0.32 

5.4 

AMG Managers Funds 


YacktmanFd 1 

22.66 +0.03 

5.9 


B 

Baird Funds 



AggBdlnst 

10.87 -0.01 

2.4 

CorBdlnst 

11.22 

2.6 

BlackRock Funds A 


GlblAlloc p 

19.45 +0.12 

7.0 

BlackRock Funds C 


GlblAlloc t 

17.66 +0.11 

6.7 

BlackRock Funds Inst 


EqtyDivd 

23.34 +0.17 

3.9 

GlblAlloc 

19.57 +0.11 

7.1 

HiYIdBd 

7.78 

4.1 

StratlncOpptylns 

9.89 +0.01 

1.8 


Del Invest Instl 


Value 

19.88 +0.14 

1.9 

Dimensional Fds 


5GlbFxdlnc 

11.01 

1.7 

EmgMktVa 

27.83 +0.38 

16.2 

EmMktCorEq 

20.26 +0.24 

16.7 

IntICoreEq 

13.21 +0.18 

13.5 

IntIVal 

18.44 +0.26 

10.4 

IntSmCo 

19.82 +0.28 

14.8 

IntSmVa 

21.45 +0.33 

12.8 

US CoreEql 

20.25 +0.14 

5.5 

US CoreEq2 

19.27 +0.15 

3.9 

US Small 

33.49 +0.21 

-0.8 

US SmCpVal 

35.94 +0.31 

-3.8 

US TgdVal 

23.24 +0.23 

-3.0 

USLgVa 

36.04 +0.29 

3.2 

Dodge & Cox 



Balanced 

105.38 +0.42 

4.1 

Income 

13.81 +0.01 

2.4 

Inti Stk 

43.74 +0.53 

14.8 

Stock 

189.57 +1.22 

4.8 

DoubleLine Funds 


TotRetBdl 

NA 

NA 

TotRetBdN 

NA 

NA 



Federated Instl 



StraValDivIS 

6.33 +0.03 

8.1 

Fidelity 



500ldxlnst 

83.51 +0.56 

7.2 

500ldxlnstPrem 

83.51 +0.56 

7.2 

500ldxPrem 

83.51 +0.57 

7.2 

ExtMktldxPrem r 

57.18 +0.41 

4.2 

IntlldxPrem r 

40.34 +0.45 

14.3 

TMktldxF r 

68.54 +0.47 

6.7 

TMktldxPrem 

68.53 +0.46 

6.7 

USBdldxInstPrem 

11.62 

2.1 


Fidelity Advisor I 


Nwlnsghtl 

29.95 +0.21 

12.2 

Fidelity Freedom 


FF2020 

15.81 +0.10 

7.2 

FF2025 

13.62 +0.09 

7.6 

FF2030 

16.89 +0.14 

8.8 

Freedom K2020 

14.70 +0.09 

7.1 

FreedomK2025 

15.47 +0.11 

7.6 

FreedomK2030 

15.91 +0.13 

8.8 

FreedomK2035 

16.65 +0.15 

9.6 

Freedom K2040 

Fidelity Invest 

16.67 +0.15 

9.6 

Balanc 

23.56 +0.19 

7.4 

BluCh 

79.66 +0.36 

18.3 

Contra 

112.42 +0.73 

14.9 

ContraK 

Cplnc r 

112.38 +0.73 
10.11 +0.04 

15.0 

5.7 

Divlntl 

38.63 +0.34 

16.0 

GroCo 

158.56 +0.68 

15.9 

GrowCoK 

158.45 +0.68 

16.0 

InvGB 

7.91 

2.3 

InvGrBd 

11.27 +0.01 

2.5 

LowP r 

52.47 +0.43 

6.0 

LowPriStkK r 

52.44 +0.43 

6.1 

Magln 

94.16 +0.88 

9.1 

OTC 

100.23 +0.54 

20.3 

Puritn 

22.01 +0.12 

7.3 

SrsEmrgMktF 

18.84 +0.32 

19.7 

SrsInvGrdF 

11.27 

2.5 

TotalBond 

10.68 

2.5 

Fidelity Selects 


Biotech r 

196.42 -1.89 

12.9 

First Eagle Funds 


GlbA 

FPA Funds 

57.69 +0.43 

6.3 

FPACres 

34.15 +0.16 

4.7 

FrankTemp/Frank Adv 


IncomeAdv 

2.33 +0.01 

4.0 

FrankTemp/Franklin A 


CA TF A p 

7.45 +0.01 

3.3 

Fed TF A p 

12.04 

1.9 

IncomeA p 

2.35 +0.01 

3.9 

RisDv A p 

55.71 +0.41 

6.1 

FrankTemp/Franklin C 


Income C t 

2.38 +0.01 

4.1 

FrankTemp/Temp A 


GIBond A p 

12.09 +0.08 

1.9 

Growth A p 

25.70 +0.24 

9.1 

FrankTemp/Temp Adv 


|GIBondAdv p 

12.04 +0.07 

1.9 

H 

Harbor Funds 

CapApInst 

65.69 +0.38 

16.0 

Intllnst r 

67.23 +0.61 

15.1 

! 

Invesco Funds A 


| EqlncA 

10.79 +0.07 

2.5 

John Hancock Class 1 

■ 

LSBalncd 

15.17 +0.09 

6.8 

LSGwth 

15.94 +0.12 

8.4 

John Hancock Instl 


DispValMCI 

22.32 +0.20 

4.0 

JPMorgan Funds 


MdCpVal L 

37.74 +0.26 

3.7 

JPMorgan 1 Class 


CoreBond 

11.65 

2.4 

JPMorgan R Class 


CoreBond 

11.66 

2.3 



Lazard Instl 

EmgMktEq 18.02 +0.31 12.9 

Loomis Sayles Fds 


LSBondl 

Lord Abbett A 

ShtDurlncmA p 

Lord Abbett F 

ShtDurlncm 

14.03 +0.04 

4.31 

4.30 

4.4 

1.5 

1.5 

M 

Metropolitan West 


TotRetBd 

10.66 

1.9 

TotRetBdl 

10.66 

2.0 

TRBdPlan 

10.03 

2.1 

MFS Funds Class 1 


Valuel 

38.08 +0.31 

5.5 

Mutual Series 



GlbDiscA 

32.30 +0.16 

5.7 

1 o 

Oakmark Funds Invest 


Eqtylnc r 

31.47 +0.07 

3.5 

Oakmark 

76.17 +0.80 

5.1 

Oakmrklnt 

26.44 +0.40 

16.5 

Old Westbury Fds 


LrgCpStr 

13.99 +0.11 

9.0 

Oppenheimer Y 


DevMktY 

37.56 +0.47 

17.5 

IntGrowY 

40.22 +0.52 

16.0 


Parnassus Fds 



ParnEqFd 

40.88 

+0.29 

4.4 

PIMCO Fds Instl 



All Asset 

NA 

... 

NA 

HIYId 

8.99 

+0.02 

4.1 

TotRt 

10.20 

+0.01 

2.8 

PIMCO Funds A 



IncomeFd 

NA 

... 

NA 

PIMCO Funds D 



IncomeFd 

NA 

... 

NA 

PIMCO Funds Instl 



IncomeFd 

NA 

... 

NA 

PIMCO Funds P 




IncomeP 

NA 

... 

NA 

Price Funds 




BIChip 

84.12 

+0.46 

15.9 

CapApp 

28.13 

+0.10 

7.4 

Eqlnc 

32.30 

+0.27 

3.0 

Eqlndex 

64.15 

+0.43 

7.1 

Growth 

62.21 

+0.29 

16.8 

HelSci 

66.73 

-0.12 

12.9 

InstICapG 

34.00 

+0.18 

16.3 

IntIValEq 

14.59 

+0.16 

13.9 

IntlStk 

17.97 

+0.20 

17.5 

MCapGro 

83.78 

+0.51 

11.2 

MCapVal 

29.27 

+0.22 

0.7 

N Horiz 

49.69 

+0.24 

14.7 

N Inc 

9.49 


2.3 

OverS SF r 

10.46 

+0.11 

15.3 

R2020 

21.92 

+0.12 

7.4 

R2025 

16.78 

+0.09 

8.3 

R2030 

24.57 

+0.15 

9.1 

R2035 

17.87 

+0.11 

9.7 

R2040 

25.58 

+0.18 

10.2 

SmCapStk 

46.27 

+0.23 

3.0 

Value 

35.41 

+0.25 

5.2 

Principal Investors 



Divlntllnst 

12.60 

+0.17 

14.5 

Prudential Cl Z & 1 



TRBdZ 

14.40 

+0.01 

3.4 

s S 

Schwab Funds 




S&P Sel 

36.90 +0.25 

7.2 

■ 


TIAA/CREF Funds 

Eqldxlnst 17.70 +0.12 6.7 

IntlEqldxInst 18.95 +0.21 14.5 


Fund 


Net YTD 
NAV Chg %Ret 


Fund 


Net YTD 
NAV Chg % Ret 


Fund 


Net YTD 
NAV Chg %Ret 


Tweedy Browne Fds 


GbIValue 

27.77 +0.21 

10.9 


VANGUARD ADMIRAL 


500Adml 

220.45 +1.49 

7.2 

BalAdml 

32.47 +0.13 

4.9 

CAITAdml 

11.77 

3.1 

CapOpAdml r 138.91 +0.98 

11.8 

EMAdmr 

33.66 +0.39 

13.2 

EqlncAdml 

70.97 +0.52 

4.5 

ExtndAdml 

75.55 +0.54 

4.2 

GNMAAdml 

10.57 -0.01 

1.3 

GrwthAdml 

64.64 +0.37 

13.1 

HlthCareAdml r 

86.06 +0.34 

13.5 

HYCorAdml r 

5.94 +0.01 

4.0 

Inf Pro Ad 

25.89 +0.04 

1.7 

IntIGrAdml 

82.55 +1.01 

22.6 

ITBondAdml 

11.46 

3.0 

ITIGradeAdml 

9.81 

2.9 

LTGradeAdml 

10.34 +0.01 

4.5 

MidCpAdml 

173.84 +1.47 

7.0 

MuHYAdml 

11.24 

3.6 

MuIntAdml 

14.15 

3.0 

MuLTAdml 

11.58 

3.2 

Mu Ltd Ad ml 

10.99 

2.0 

MuShtAdml 

15.80 ... 

0.9 

PrmcpAdml r 120.63 +0.74 

10.8 

REITAdml r 

116.56 +0.67 

0.5 

SmCapAdml 

63.45 +0.47 

3.1 

STBondAdml 

10.48 

1.1 

STIGradeAdml 

10.69 

1.4 

TotBdAdml 

10.78 

2.2 

TotlntBdldxAdm 

21.76 

0.8 

TotlntlAdmldx r 

27.96 +0.32 

13.9 


TotStAdml 

59.56 +0.40 

6.7 

TxMln r 

13.32 +0.16 

13.9 

ValAdml 

36.91 +0.29 

2.5 

WdsrIIAdml 

65.69 +0.59 

5.4 

WellsIAdml 

63.41 +0.20 

3.5 

WelltnAdml 

70.20 +0.36 

4.7 

WndsrAdml 

73.54 +0.65 

6.2 

VANGUARD FDS 


DivdGro 

24.93 +0.16 

7.0 

HlthCare r 

204.05 +0.82 

13.5 

IntIVal 

36.37 +0.46 

14.6 

INSTTRF2020 

21.36 +0.11 

6.1 

INSTTRF2025 

21.46 +0.12 

6.7 

INSTTRF2030 

21.52 +0.14 

7.3 

INSTTRF2035 

21.58 +0.15 

7.9 

INSTTRF2040 

21.63 +0.16 

8.5 

INSTTRF2045 

21.71 +0.17 

8.7 

LifeCon 

19.25 +0.07 

4.8 

LifeGro 

31.16 +0.23 

7.9 

LifeMod 

25.69 +0.14 

6.4 

PrmcpCor 

24.42 +0.16 

10.1 

SelValu r 

30.36 +0.36 

5.5 

STAR 

25.57 +0.15 

8.0 

STIGrade 

10.69 

1.4 

TgtRe2015 

15.24 +0.06 

5.0 

TgtRe2020 

29.97 +0.16 

6.1 

TgtRe2025 

17.45 +0.10 

6.7 

TgtRe2030 

31.34 +0.20 

7.3 

TgtRe2035 

19.14 +0.13 

7.9 

TgtRe2040 

32.78 +0.26 

8.5 

TgtRe2045 

20.54 +0.17 

8.7 

TgtRe2050 

33.04 +0.27 

8.7 

TgtRetlnc 

13.25 +0.04 

3.8 

TotlntBdlxInv 

10.88 

0.7 

Wellsl 

26.17 +0.08 

3.4 

Welltn 

40.64 +0.20 

4.7 


Wndsrll 

37.01 +0.33 

5.3 

VANGUARD INDEX FDS 


500 

220.42 +1.49 

7.2 

ExtndlstPI 

186.44 +1.32 

4.2 

SmValAdml 

51.67 +0.46 

-0.2 

TotBd2 

10.74 

2.2 

Totlntl 

16.72 +0.20 

13.9 

TotSt 

59.54 +0.41 

6.7 

VANGUARD INSTL FDS 


Ballnst 

32.48 +0.13 

4.9 

DevMktsIndlnst 

13.33 +0.15 

13.9 

DevMktsInxInst 

20.84 +0.24 

13.9 

Extndlnst 

75.55 +0.54 

4.2 

Grwthlnst 

64.64 +0.37 

13.1 

InPrSeln 

10.55 +0.02 

1.8 

Instldx 

217.50 +1.47 

7.2 

InstPlus 

217.52 +1.47 

7.2 

InstTStPlus 

53.43 +0.37 

6.7 

MidCpInst 

38.40 +0.32 

7.1 

MidCpIstPI 

189.40 +1.60 

7.1 

SmCapInst 

63.45 +0.47 

3.1 

SmCapIstPI 

183.15 +1.36 

3.1 

STIGradelnst 

10.69 

1.4 

TotBdlnst 

10.78 

2.2 

TotBdlnst2 

10.74 

2.2 

TotBdlnstPI 

10.78 

2.2 

TotlntBdldxInst 

32.66 +0.01 

0.8 

Totlntllnstldx r 111.81 +1.29 

13.9 

TotltllnstPlld r 111.83 +1.29 

13.9 

TotStlnst 

59.57 +0.40 

6.7 

Valuelnst 

36.91 +0.29 

2.5 

w 

Western Asset 


| CorePlusBdl 

NA 

NA 


Exchange-Traded Portfolios WSJ.com/ETFresearch 


Largest 100 exchange-traded funds, latest session 


Friday, May 19, 2017 

Closing Chg YTD 
ETF Symbol Price (%) (%) 


AlerianMLPETF 

AMLP 

12.25 

1.07 

-2.8 

CnsmrDiscSelSector 

XLY 

89.25 

0.68 

9.6 

CnsStapleSelSector 

XLP 

55.35 

0.54 

7.0 

DBGoldDoubleLgETN 

DGP 

23.56 

0.77 

17.1 

DBGoldDoubleShrt 

DZZ 

5.85 


-14.7 

DeutscheXMSClEAFE 

DBEF 

30.68 

0.56 

9.3 

EnSelectSectorSPDR 

XLE 

68.08 

1.23 

-9.6 

FinSelSectorSPDR 

XLF 

23.35 

0.86 

0.4 

GuggS&P500EW 

RSP 

90.97 

0.81 

5.0 

HealthCareSelSect 

XLV 

75.03 

0.28 

8.8 

IndSelSectorSPDR 

XLI 

66.16 

1.32 

6.3 

iShlntermCredBd 

CIU 

109.90 

0.03 

1.6 

iShl-3YCreditBond 

CSJ 

105.36 

0.04 

0.4 

ISh3-7YTreasuryBd 

IEI 

123.96 


1.2 

iShCoreHiDividend 

HDV 

83.13 

0.62 

1.1 

IShCoreMSClEAFEETF 

IEFA 

61.58 

1.15 

14.8 

iShCoreMSCIEmgMk 

IEMG 

49.84 

2.05 

17.4 

iShCoreS&P500ETF 

IVV 

239.86 

0.70 

6.6 

iShCoreS&PMdCp 

IJH 

170.85 

1.01 

3.3 

iShCoreS&PSmCpETF 

1 JR 

67.95 

0.46 

-1.2 

iShS&PTotIUSStkMkt 

ITOT 

54.47 

0.67 

6.2 

iShCoreUSAggBd 

AGG 

109.52 


1.4 

iShSelectDividend 

DVY 

90.73 

0.73 

2.4 

iShEdgeMSCIMinEAFE 

EFAV 

70.29 

0.54 

14.8 

iShEdgeMSCIMinUSA 

USMV 

48.24 

0.37 

6.7 

iShGoldTr 

IAU 

12.08 

0.50 

9.0 

iShiBoxx$lnvGrCpBd 

LQD 

119.97 

0.06 

2.4 

IShiBoxx$HYCpBd 

HYG 

88.18 

0.18 

1.9 

iShJPMUSDEmgBd 

EMB 

114.92 

0.38 

4.3 

iShMBSETF 

MBB 

107.22 

0.02 

0.8 

iShMSCIACWIETF 

ACWI 

65.25 

1.04 

10.3 

iShMSClEAFE 

EFA 

66.11 

1.16 

14.5 

iShMSClEAFESC 

scz 

57.94 

1.19 

16.3 

iShMSCIEmgMarkets 

EEM 

41.15 

2.13 

17.5 

IShMSCIEurozoneETF 

EZU 

41.22 

1.40 

19.1 

IShMSCIJapanETF 

EWJ 

53.05 

0.82 

8.6 

iShNasdaqBiotech 

IBB 

290.45 

-0.62 

9.4 

iShNatIMuniBdETF 

MUB 

110.16 

0.02 

1.8 

iShRusselllOOOGwth 

IWF 

117.02 

0.62 

11.6 

iShRusselllOOOETF 

IWB 

132.59 

0.68 

6.5 

iShRusselllOOOVal 

IWD 

113.91 

0.76 

1.7 

iShRussell2000Gwth 

IWO 

162.20 

0.39 

5.4 

iShRussell2000ETF 

IWM 

136.03 

0.48 

0.9 

iShRussell2000Val 

IWN 

115.10 

0.50 

-3.2 

iShRusselBOOOETF 

IWV 

141.08 

0.70 

6.1 

iShRussellMid-Cap 

IWR 

188.40 

0.89 

5.3 

iShRussellMCValue 

IWS 

82.26 

0.93 

2.3 

IShS&PMC400Growth 

UK 

193.05 

1.02 

6.0 

iShS&P500Growth 

IVW 

135.26 

0.59 

11.1 


Closing Chg YTD 
ETF Symbol Price (%) (%) 


iShS&P500ValueETF 

IVE 

103.00 

0.76 

1.6 

iShUSPfdStk 

PFF 

38.75 

0.03 

4.1 

iShTIPSBondETF 

TIP 

114.59 

0.17 

1.3 

iShl-3YTreasuryBd 

SHY 

84.60 

0.02 

0.2 

iSh7-10YTreasuryBd 

IEF 

107.05 

-0.03 

2.1 

iSh20+YTreasuryBd 

TLT 

123.71 

0.23 

3.8 

iShRussellMCGrowth 

IWP 

106.37 

0.86 

9.2 

PlMCOEnhShMaturity 

MINT 

101.66 


0.3 

PwrShQQQl 

QQQ 

137.84 

0.42 

16.3 

PwrShS&P500LoVol 

SPLV 

43.84 

0.44 

5.4 

PwrShSrLoanPtf 

BKLN 

23.22 

-0.13 

-0.6 

SPDRBIoomBarcHYBd 

JNK 

37.18 

0.24 

2.0 

SchwablntEquity 

SCHF 

31.56 

1.15 

14.0 

SchwabUS BrdMkt 

SCHB 

57.52 

0.59 

6.2 

SchwabUS LC 

SCHX 

56.88 

0.69 

6.8 

SPDRDJIATr 

DIA 

207.77 

0.69 

5.2 

SPDRGIdTr 

GLD 

119.40 

0.50 

8.9 

SPDRS&PMdCpTr 

MDY 

311.60 

1.03 

3.3 

SPDRS&P500 

SPY 

238.31 

0.65 

6.6 

SPDRS&PDiv 

SDY 

87.59 

0.78 

2.4 

TechSelectSector 

XLK 

55.24 

0.58 

14.2 

UtilitiesSelSector 

XLU 

52.08 

0.39 

7.2 

VanEckGoldMiner 

GDX 

22.86 

0.93 

9.3 

VangdlnfoTech 

VGT 

141.53 

0.57 

16.5 

VangdSCVal 

VBR 

120.22 

0.90 

-0.6 

VangdDivApp 

VIG 

90.82 

0.58 

6.6 

VangdFTSEDevMk 

VEA 

41.49 

1.15 

13.5 

VangdFTSE EM 

VWO 

40.69 

1.78 

13.7 

VangdFTSE Europe 

VGK 

56.19 

1.41 

17.2 

VangdFTSEAWxUS 

VEU 

50.28 

1.37 

13.8 

VangdGrowth 

VUG 

125.55 

0.58 

12.6 

VangdHIthCr 

VHT 

139.06 

0.23 

9.7 

VangdHiDiv 

VYM 

76.95 

0.63 

1.6 

VangdlntermBd 

BIV 

84.71 

0.01 

2.0 

VangdlntrCorpBd 

VCIT 

87.61 

-0.02 

2.2 

VangdLC 

VV 

109.31 

0.68 

6.8 

VangdMC 

VO 

140.35 

0.84 

6.6 

VangdMCVal 

VOE 

100.97 

0.77 

3.9 

VangdREIT 

VNQ 

82.19 

0.54 

-0.4 

VangdS&P500 

VOO 

218.71 

0.62 

6.5 

VangdSTBond 

BSV 

79.95 


0.6 

VangdSTCpBd 

VCSH 

80.10 

0.09 

0.9 

VangdSC 

VB 

132.33 

0.68 

2.6 

VangdTotalBd 

BND 

81.83 

0.06 

1.3 

VangdTotlntlBd 

BNDX 

54.47 

-0.09 

0.3 

VangdTotlntlStk 

VXUS 

52.19 

1.38 

13.8 

VangdTotalStk 

VTI 

122.37 

0.72 

6.1 

VangdTotlWrld 

VT 

67.12 

1.01 

10.0 

VangdValue 

VTV 

94.61 

0.79 

1.7 

WisdTrEuropeHdg 

HEDJ 

65.38 

0.66 

13.9 

WisdTrJapanHdg 

DXJ 

51.35 

0.65 

3.7 
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NEW HIGHS AND LOWS 


| WSJ.com/newhighs 


The following explanations apply to the New York Stock Exchange, NYSE Area, NYSE 
MKT and Nasdaq Stock Market stocks that hit a new 52-week intraday high or low in 
the latest session. % CHG-Daily percentage change from the previous trading session. 


Friday, May 19, 2017 


52-Wk % 
Sym Hi/Lo Chg 


52-Wk % 
Sym Hi/Lo Chg 


52-Wk % 
Sym Hi/Lo Chg 


NYSE highs - 98 

AberdeenJapanEqu JEQ 8.37 1.1 
Alibaba BABA 126.40 1.6 

AmerTowerREIT AMT 132.86 0.3 
Aon AON 127.89 0.5 

AshlandGlobal ASH 65.14 1.4 
AsiaTigersFund GRR 12.11 0.8 
Autohome ATHM 43.40 2.6 
BancodeChile BCH 76.63 2.3 
BanColombia CIB 46.26 3.2 
BlkRkGIOpEqTr BOE 13.17 0.6 
BlkRklntlGrlnco BGY 6.28 1.8 
BrandywineRealty BDN 17.53 0.8 
BroadridgeFinl BR 73.56 1.4 
BrookfieldRenew BEP 32.53 1.6 
Brown-Forman B BF/B 53.29 0.7 
CableOne CABO 693.80 0.9 


ConstBrands A 

STZ 

184.24 

1.2 

Cooper 

COO 

213.23 

1.1 

DCT Industrial 

DCT 

52.62 

1.5 

DTE EnergyDebF DTY 

26.72 

0.3 

Darlinglngred 

DAR 

16.12 

4.5 

Deere 

DE 

122.24 

7.3 

DelEnhGIDivInc 

DEX 

11.37 

1.2 

Dover 

DOV 

83.59 

2.9 

ENI 

E 

34.62 

2.2 

EPAM Systems EPAM 

82.68 

1.4 

EastGroup 

EGP 

81.15 

1.1 

EtnVncEqtylnco II EOS 

14.45 

0.5 

EtnVncFRIncmPlus EFF 

17.50 

-0.1 

EtnVncTxAdvOpp ETO 

24.50 

2.3 

EtnVncTxMngOpp ETW 

11.49 

1.1 

EtnVncTxMnGIDvEq EXG 

9.10 

0.9 

EquityLife 

ELS 

84.68 

-0.2 

FibriaCelulose 

FBR 

10.36 

6.0 

FT DynEurope 

FDEU 

19.04 

0.3 


FT InterDurPfd 

FPF 

24.40 

0.7 

Geo Park 

GPRK 

8.62 

2.5 

GlobalPayments GPN 

90.31 

1.4 

GoDaddy 

GDDY 

40.60 

0.7 

Hersha Pfd E 

HTpE 

24.95 

-0.2 

Hilton 

HLT 

64.05 

2.3 

ICICI Bank 

IBN 

9.69 

2.3 

IDEX 

IEX 

107.53 

1.1 

InvescoBondFund VBF 

19.60 

0.7 

iStarFnl pfE 

STARpE 

25.20 

0.5 

iStarPfdl 

STARpI 

25.09 

0.1 

IStarPfdD 

STARpD 

25.49 

1.1 

JapanSmICap 

JOF 

11.32 

1.0 

JPMChinaRegion JFC 

19.93 

1.1 

KB Home 

KBH 

21.64 

2.1 

KKR RealEstFin KREF 

23.18 

-0.7 

KoreaFund 

KF 

40.92 

2.2 

Kosmos Energy 

KOS 

7.61 

8.9 


52-Wk % 


Stock 

Sym Hi/Lo Chg 

LambWeston 

LW 

44.84 

1.0 

Lennoxlntl 

Lll 

176.47 

2.2 

LumberLiqu 

LL 

29.77 11.1 

MacqFstTrGIbl 

MFD 

13.43 

2.7 

MacqGIbllnfra 

MGU 

24.10 

1.5 

MauiLand 

MLP 

17.50 

1.5 

McDonalds 

MCD 

148.83 

0.8 

NVR 

NVR : 

2344.61 

2.8 

NaviosMariPfdH NMpH 

18.37 

0.7 

NuSTAR PfdB 

NSpB 

25.53 

0.5 

NuvPfdSecsIncmFd JPS 

10.03 

0.2 

NuvTaxAdDivGr JTD 

15.85 

1.0 

OM AssetMgmtNt OMAA 

25.30 

-0.1 

PROS 

PRO 

27.85 

0.9 

Progressive 

PGR 

41.74 

-1.1 

Prudential 

PUK 

46.06 

1.0 

RE LX 

RENX 

20.41 

1.3 

RELX 

RELX 

21.47 

1.3 

RestaurantBrands QSR 

60.66 

2.0 

RexfordlndlRealty REXR 

26.40 

2.0 

ReynoldsAmer 

RAI 

66.35 

1.2 

RingCentral 

RNG 

33.95 

3.8 

Rollins 

ROL 

41.56 

1.7 

SAP 

SAP 

105.44 

1.1 

Salesforce.com 

CRM 

91.00 

-0.4 


52-Wk % 

Stock Sym Hi/Lo Chg 


ServiceNow NOW 100.72 0.3 
StonegateMtg SGM 8.03 ... 

Stryker SYK 136.83 1.5 

SunCommunities SUI 86.67 -0.4 
Toll Bros TOL 38.00 1.0 
Total TOT 54.34 1.5 

TransUnion TRU 42.30 -0.2 
TsakosEnergyPfdD TNPpD 25.66 -0.6 
Unilever UL 54.05 1.2 
Vail Resorts MTN 202.76 1.6 
VeevaSystems VEEV 61.50 1.3 
WNS WNS 33.84 1.7 

Wal-Mart WMT 79.44 1.6 
WarriorMetCoal HCC 19.08 3.6 
WeightWatchers WTW 26.31 10.0 
WellsFargoPfdAY WFCpY 25.26 0.4 
Workday WDAY 99.48 2.5 
YumBrands YUM 70.45 1.4 
YumChina YUMC 36.48 2.1 
Zoetis ZTS 60.61 0.7 

NYSE lows - 43 

AcuityBrands AYI 167.88 0.1 
AmerEagle AEO 10.56 -0.3 


Cash Prices | WSJ.com/commodmes Friday, May 19, 2017 

These prices reflect buying and selling of a variety of actual or "physical" commodities in the marketplace- 
separate from the futures price on an exchange, which reflects what the commodity might be worth in future 
months. 


Friday 


Energy 


Propane, tet, Mont Belvieu-g 0.6689 

Butane, normal, Mont Belvieu-g 0.7927 

NaturalGas,HenryHub-i 2.590 

NaturalGas,TranscoZone3-i 3.060 

NaturalGas,T ranscoZone6NY-i 2.720 

NaturalGas,PanhandleEast-i 2.750 

NaturalGas,Opal-i 2.770 

NaturalGas,MarcellusNEPA-i 2.590 

NaturalGas,HaynesvilleN.LA-i 2.990 


Coal,C.Aplc.,12500Btu,1.2S02-r,w 52.350 

Coal,PwdrRvrBsn,8800Btu,0.8SQ2-r,w 11.550 


Metals 


Gold, per troy oz 

Engelhard industrial 

1258.28 

Engelhard fabricated 

1352.65 

Handy & Harman base 

1252.00 

Handy & Harman fabricated 

1389.72 

LBMA Gold Price AM 

*1261.35 

LBMA Gold Price PM 

*1255.90 

Krugerrand, wholesale-e 

1304.06 

Maple Leaf-e 

1316.60 

American Eagle-e 

1316.60 

Mexican peso-e 

1519.83 


Inflation 


April index Chg From (%) 
level March 17 April 16 

U.S. consumer price index 

All items 244.524 0.30 2.2 

Core 251.642 0.14 1.9 


International rates 


Week -52-Week- 
Latest ago High Low 


Prime rates 

U.S. 

Canada 

Japan 

4.00 

2.70 

1.475 

4.00 

2.70 

1.475 

4.00 

2.70 

1.475 

3.50 

2.70 

1.475 

Policy Rates 





Euro zone 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Switzerland 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 


Friday 

Austria crown-e 1232.07 

Austria phil-e 1316.60 

Silver, troy oz. 

Engelhard industrial 16.8700 

Engelhard fabricated 20.2440 

Handy & Harman base 16.7500 

Handy & Harman fabricated 20.9380 

LBMA spot price £12.8950 

(U.S.$ equivalent) 16.7700 

Coins, wholesale $1,000 face-a 12848 

Other metals 

LBMA Platinum Price PM *934.0 

Platinum, Engelhard industrial 946.0 

Platinum, Engelhard fabricated 1046.0 

Palladium, Engelhard industrial 774.0 

Palladium, Engelhard fabricated 874.0 

Aluminum, LME, $ per metric ton *1905.0 

Copper, Comex spot 2.5740 

Iron Ore, 62% Fe CFR China-s 61.7 

Shredded Scrap, US Midwest-s,w 307 

Steel. HRC USA. FOB Midwest Mill-s 614 


Fibers and Textiles 


Burlap, 10-oz, 40-inch NY yd-n,w 0.5950 

Cotton, 1 1/16 std Iw-mdMphs-u 0.7795 

Cotlook'A'Index-t *89.65 


Week -52-WEEK— 
Latest ago High Low 

Britain 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.25 

Australia 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.50 


Secondary market 


Fannie Mae 

30-year mortgage yields 

30 days 3.494 3.625 3.865 2.806 

60 days 3.525 3.655 3.899 2.832 

Notes on data: 

U.S. prime rate is the base rate on corporate 
loans posted by at least 70% of the 10 largest 
U.S. banks, and is effective March 16, 2017. Other 
prime rates aren't directly comparable; lending 
practices vary widely by location. Complete 
Money Rates table appears Monday through 
Friday. 

Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; SIX Financial 
Information 


Friday 

Hides, hvy native steers piece fob-u 68.000 
Wool,64s,staple.Terrdel-u.w n.a. 


Grains and Feeds 


Barley, top-quality Mnpls-u n.a. 

Bran, wheat middlings, KC-u 48 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, Cent I L-bp,u 3.4950 
Corn gluten feed,Midwest-u,w 79.1 

Corn gluten meal, Midwest-u,w 489.8 
Cottonseed meal-u,w 178 

Hominy feed, Cent IL-u,w 86 

Meat-bonemeal,50% pro Mnpls-u, w 265 
Oats, No.2 milling, Mnpls-u 2.9425 

Rice, 5% Broken White, Thailand-1, w 407.00 
Rice, Long Grain Milled, No. 2 AR-u,w 20.25 
Sorghum, (Milo) No.2 Gulf-u 7.3663 

SoybeanMeal,Cent IL,rail,ton48%-u 302.50 
Soybeans,No.lyllwlL-bp,u 9.2450 

Wheat, Springl4%-pro Mnpls-u 6.3825 
Wheat, No.2 soft red,St.Louis-bp,u 4.2300 
Wheat - Hard - KC (USDA) $ per bu-u 3.9800 
Wheat.No.lsoft white.Portld.OR-u 4.8525 


Food 


Beef, carcass equiv. index 
choice 1-3,600-900 Ibs.-u 219.68 

select 1-3,600-900 Ibs.-u 197.18 

Broilers, dressed 'A'-u n.a. 

Broilers, National comp wghtd-u,w 1.0846 
Butter, AA Chicago 2.3750 

Cheddar cheese, bbl, Chicago 147.00 

Cheddar cheese, blk, Chicago 167.00 

Milk, Nonfat dry, Chicago lb. 91.50 

Cocoa, Ivory Coast-w n.a. 

Coffee, Brazilian, Comp 1.2793 

Coffee, Colombian, NY 1.4951 

Eggs, large white, Chicago-u 0.5450 

Flour, hard winter KC 14.40 

Hams, 17-20 lbs, Mid-US fob-u n.a. 

Hogs,lowa-So.Minnesota-u 73.50 

Pork bellies, 12-14 lb MidUS-u n.a. 

Pork loins, 13-19 lb MidUS-u 1.1215 

Steers, T ex.-Okla. Choice-u 134.00 

Steers.feeder.Qkla. Citv-u.w 164.15 


Fats and Oils 


Corn oil, crude wet/dry mill-u,w 37.5000 

Grease, choice white, Chicago-h 0.3100 

Lard, Chicago-u n.a. 

Soybean oil,crude;Centl I L-u 0.3117 

Tallow, bleach;Chicago-h 0.3350 

Tallow, edible, Chicago-u 0.3625 


KEY TO (ODES: A=ask; B=bid; BP=country elevator 
bids to producers; (=corrected; E=Manfra Jordella & 
Brooks; G=I(E; H=Hurley Brokerage; l=Natural Gas 
Intelligence; 

L=livericeindex.com; M=midday; N=nominal; n.a =not 
quoted or not available; R=SNL Energy; S=The Steel 
Index; T=Cotlook Limited; U=USDA; W=weekly, Z=not 
quoted. *Data as of 5/18 

Source: WSJ Market Data Group 


Borrowing Benchmarks WSJ.com/bonds 
Money Rates May 19, 2017 

Key annual interest rates paid to borrow or lend money in U.S. and 
international markets. Rates below are a guide to general levels but 
don't always represent actual transactions. 


52-Wk % 
Sym Hi/Lo Chg 


52-Wk % 
Sym Hi/Lo Chg 


52-Wk % 
Sym Hi/Lo Chg 


52-Wk % 
Sym Hi/Lo Chg 


52-Wk % 
Sym Hi/Lo Chg 


AnteroMidstream AMGP 
ArlingtonAssetPfB AlpB 
Barnes&Noble BKS 
Brinkerlntl EAT 
CBL AssocPfdD CBLpD 
CBL AssocPfdE CBLpE 
Christopher&Banks CBK 
CivitasSolutions CIVI 
ClearChannelOutdr CCO 


DHI Group DHX 

DRDGOLD DRD 

DSW DSW 

DriveShack DS 

DynegyAWt DYN/WS/A 

EastmanKodakWt KODK/WS 

EthanAllen ETH 

Express EXPR 

FirstEnergy FE 

Genesco GCO 

Guess GES 

HertzGIobal HTZ 

LexingtonRealty LXP 

Luby's LUB 

Macy's M 

Mallinckrodt MNK 

Manning&Napier MN 

RalphLauren RL 

SallyBeauty SBH 

SeaDrill SDRL 


SibanyeGold SBGL 
SibanyeGoldRt SBGLrw 
SuburbanPropane SPH 
Superiorlndslntl SUP 
Tailored Brands TLRD 
TeekayOffshore TOO 
TeekayOffshorePf TOOpA 
Timelnc. TIME 
UnderArmour A UAA 
UrstadtBiddle UBP 
Verso VRS 

VitaminShoppe VSI 


20.68 ... 
22.88 1.0 
6.90 -0.7 
40.85 -1.1 
22.21 0.1 
22.15 ... 

1.04 -0.9 
15.87 1.3 
3.75 -6.2 
2.80 -9.7 

3.56 -2.4 
17.27 -1.1 

3.46 -2.3 
0.30 -26.8 
0.55 -4.0 

27.25 0.9 
7.43 -0.1 

27.93 0.3 
45.00 -6.1 

9.56 1.4 
9.24 7.8 
9.00 -0.3 
2.58 -0.4 

22.43 1.1 

39.50 0.4 
4.70 -1.0 

68.23 -2.9 
18.14 -0.7 
0.52 -8.3 
5.27 1.5 
1.85 -3.3 

23.26 -1.8 
18.58 -1.8 

10.50 -0.7 
3.30 -6.1 

16.54 -0.6 
11.65 -0.8 
18.35 1.1 
15.76 1.9 
3.62 -4.9 

11.50 1.7 


NYSE Area highs - 90 

ARKInnovationETF ARKK 27.21 0.2 

ARKWebx.OETF ARKW 32.88 0.7 

AdvShKIMKorea KOR 28.78 -0.5 

ColumbiaBeyBRICs BBRC 17.07 1.2 

ColumbiaSustlntl ESGN 29.05 0.8 

DeutscheXNikkei400 JPN 26.13 1.3 

DirexDevMktBB DZK 66.37 3.4 

DirexFTSEEurBulBx EURL 31.85 3.9 

DirexJapanBB JPNL 53.57 2.3 

DirexKRBulB KORU 45.21 5.3 

FTSTOXXEurSel Div FDD 13.39 1.3 

GlbX FTSE SE Asia ASEA 14.99 1.4 

GlbX MSCINorway NORW 11.93 2.5 

GlbXMSCIPortugal PGAL 11.13 3.0 

GlbXSciBetaEurope SCID 26.54 1.5 

GlbXSciBetaJapan SCIJ 28.81 0.6 

GSActiveBetalntlEq GSIE 27.74 0.9 

GSActiveBetaJapan GSJY 29.90 0.7 

GuggChinaAIICap YAO 28.83 2.2 

GuggS&PGIbIWtr CGW 32.51 1.4 

GuggS&PHilncmlnfr GHII 28.66 1.6 


IQGIbAgribusSC CROP 33.96 1.2 

iShConsAllocat AOK 33.87 0.4 

iShCoreMSClEAFEETF IEFA 61.62 1.1 

iShCoreMSCIEurope IEUR 47.85 1.3 

iShMSCIIntIDev IDEV 53.92 1.1 

iShCoreMSCIPacific IPAC 53.77 0.7 

iShModAllocation AOM 37.03 0.6 

iShlntlSelDividend IDV 33.07 1.3 

iShUSHomeConstrn ITB 33.08 1.6 

iShEdgeMSCIIntQual IQLT 28.00 1.2 

iShEdgeMSCIMinEAFE EFAV 70.31 0.5 

iShEdgeMSCIMnVIEur EUMV 25.07 1.2 

iShEdgeMSCIMinVol ACWV 79.10 0.5 

iShEdgeMSCIMultlnt INTF 26.52 1.1 

iShEdgeMSCIMilntSC ISCF 28.48 1.9 

iShEuropeETF IEV 45.47 1.3 

iShJPX-Nikkei400 JPXN 57.79 0.9 

iShMSCIAustriaCap EWO 21.17 2.9 

iShMSCI EAFE EFA 66.12 1.2 

iShMSClEAFEGrowth EFG 74.52 1.1 

iShMSCI Indonesia EIDO 27.55 5.4 

iShMSCIItalyCapped EWI 28.58 1.6 

iShMSCIJapanETF EWJ 53.08 0.8 

iShMSCIJapanSC SCJ 69.27 0.4 

iShMSCISouthKorea EWY 66.81 2.0 

iShMSCISwitzerland EWL 34.85 1.5 

iShMSCIUK EWU 34.83 1.0 

iShMSClEAFEValue EFV 52.94 1.2 

iShGIbIConStaples KXI 103.80 0.8 

HancockDevintl JHMD 28.35 1.1 

JPMDivRetEurCur JPEH 27.85 -0.1 

JPMDivReturnEurope JPEU 57.45 1.3 

JPM DivRetGIEq JPGE 56.50 0.8 

JPM DivRetlntlEq JPIN 55.90 1.0 

KnowldgLdrDevWrld KLDW 30.18 0.9 

OShFTSERussIntl ONTL 26.72 0.6 

PwrShCleantch PZD 38.24 1.8 

PwrShDevMkt xUS PXF 42.17 1.2 

PwrShFTSERAFIDevMk PDN 30.96 1.3 

PwrShS&PIntIDev IDHQ 22.32 1.0 

PwrShS&P500BW PBP 22.45 0.5 

PwrShS&PIntDev IDLV 32.12 0.9 

ProShrUltraJapan EZJ 101.08 0.6 

PureFundsDroneEcon IFLY 30.78 2.0 

PureFundsVideoGame GAMR 39.55 0.8 

SPDRMSCIJapanStrat QJPN 71.60 1.4 

SPDRMSCIUKStrat QGBR 53.34 0.7 

SPDRSSgAGIbAII GAL 35.50 0.7 

SchwabFundlntLrgCo FNDF 28.06 1.3 

SchwabFundlntlSmCo FNDC 32.28 1.2 

SchwablntEquity SCHF 31.57 1.2 

SchwablntlSC SCHC 33.15 1.5 

SPDR S&P ConDis IPD 40.42 0.5 

SPDR S&P ConStpl IPS 46.49 0.9 

SpdrSPIntDiv DWX 39.51 1.1 

SPDR S&P IntUtil IPU 17.15 1.5 

SPDR SP China GXC 86.95 1.5 

SPDR IntISC GWX 32.89 1.2 

SPDR S&P exUS GWL 29.31 1.1 

VangdFTSEDevMk VEA 41.52 1.1 

VangdFTSE Europe VGK 56.21 1.4 

VangdFTSE Pac VPL 64.93 0.8 

WisdTrEurQualDiv EUDG 25.53 1.6 

WisdTrlntDivxFin DOO 41.85 1.3 

WisdT rl ntl Equ ity DWM 52.78 1.1 


WisdTrlntlHIDiv DTH 

42.79 

1.2 

WisdTrlntlLC Div DOL 

48.28 

1.0 

WisdTrlntlMC Div DIM 

64.03 

1.3 

WisdTrlntlSC DLS 

69.47 

1.3 

NYSE Area lows ■ 

CO 

DirexDevMktBear3 DPK 

16.04 

-3.4 

DirexHmbldrBr3 CLAW 

17.00 

-7.2 

DirexRetailBulB RETL 

27.50 

-0.7 

ProShShMSCI EAFE EFZ 

27.80 

-1.1 

ProShrUltShFTSEEur EPV 

36.37 

-2.5 

ProShrUS MSCI EAFE EFU 

27.31 

-2.3 

ProShrUS MSCI Jpn EWV 

34.95 

-1.7 

VelocityShVIXTail BSWN 

21.04 

-2.4 

NYSE MKT highs 

■ 6 

CheniereEnergy LNG 

50.71 

2.1 

CheniereEnHIdgs CQH 

26.65 

2.3 

GlobalSCAPE GSB 

4.60 

2.6 

HoustonAmEner HUSA 

0.49 16.5 

NE Realty NEN 

69.15 

1.3 

PacholderHiYId PHF 

7.98 

0.4 

NYSE MKT lows ' 

■4 

Banro BAA 

0.08 

-8.1 

CorMedix CRMD 

0.42 11.8 

InfuSystems INFU 

1.20 


UniqueFabricating UFAB 

9.77 

1.6 

Nasdaq highs - 102 

Ansys ANSS 

123.07 

1.5 

Abiomed ABMD 134.91 

0.9 

AppliedMaterials AMAT 

45.74 

0.4 

AtlasFinNt2022 AFHBL 

25.85 

0.8 

Autodesk ADSK 

112.18 

14.7 

AxoGen AXGN 

15.12 

6.1 

BldrsAsia50ADS ADRA 

30.43 

1.4 

BeyondSpring BYSI 

28.32 

1.7 

BlackBerry BBRY 

10.42 

2.7 

BobEvansFarms BOBE 

72.28 

1.4 

CalitheraBiosci CALA 

16.20 

17.5 

Camtek CAMT 

5.12 

3.1 

CareTrustREIT CTRE 

18.66 

-0.1 

CatalystPharma CPRX 

2.35 

-4.9 

Changyou.com CYOU 

40.00 

6.9 

ChipMOSTechs IMOS 

18.66 

0.3 

CoastwayBancorp CWAY 

20.30 

0.5 

CognizantTech CTSH 

65.52 

0.6 

CorceptTherap CORT 

11.89 

3.2 

CreditAcceptance CACC 

225.47 

2.4 

CSX-LinksCrudeOil USOI 

24.70 

1.3 

CryoPortWt CYRXW 

1.60 

52.4 

Dave&Buster's PLAY 

67.83 


DvsfdRestaurant SAUC 

4.12 

-0.5 

Eastern EML 

29.15 

1.6 

Echelon ELON 

6.82 

2.4 

EncoreCapital ECPG 

38.55 

1.5 

Finjan FNJN 

3.10 

-0.3 

FT APxJapan FPA 

32.18 

1.4 

FT DevMkts FDT 

54.97 

1.3 

FT EM SC Alpha FEMS 

37.65 

2.1 

FiveBelow FIVE 

54.13 

-0.2 


FortressBiotech 

FosterLB 

FoundationMed 

Gaming&Leisure 

GlbXNASDAQChinaTch 

GlycoMimetics 

ICC 

IHSMarkit 

ILG 

Icon 

InspiredEnt 
IntegraLifeSci 
IntuitiveSurgical 
i Robot 

iShMSCIACxJpn 

iShMSCIChinaETF 

iShMSClEAFEESGOpt 

iShMSClEAFESC 

iShMSCIEuropeSmCp 

iShGloballnfra 

JD.com 

JackFlenry 

JanusSocGIbQual 

KraneCSIChlnt 

KratosDefense 

Lam Research 

MCBCHoldings 

Matlin&PtrsA 

MaximlntProducts 

MedidataSolutions 

NCS Multistage 

Nl 

Natllnstruments 

NewtekBusSvcs 

NVIDIA 

PRA HealthSci 

PennTexMidstream 

PetMedExpress 

PointerTel 

PwrShFTSEIntILow 

PwrShGIbWater 

PrincipalPriceSet 

QIWI 

Qiagen 

Qorvo 

RCI Hospitality 
ROBOGIbIRobotics 
RTI Surgical 
Raven Industries 
Red Robin 
Ryanair 
Sina 

SLM Pfd B 

SORL AutoParts 

SandersonFarms 

Sohu.com 

SunOpta 

SyprisSolutions 

TactileSystems 

TatTechnologies 

Teletech 

TowerSemi 

UtdCmntyBcp 

UroGenPharma 

VicShlntlHiDivVol 


FBIO 4.42 1.7 
FSTR 18.50 1.4 
FMI 38.24 0.4 
GLPI 36.30 0.4 
QQQC 25.35 2.1 
GLYC 14.64 19.6 
ICCH 17.99 6.1 
INFO 44.47 0.4 
ILG 27.01 0.2 
ICLR 90.55 2.6 
INSE 12.10 4.8 
IART 47.50 2.1 
ISRG 874.54 1.2 
IRBT 94.24 1.7 
AAXJ 66.48 1.4 
MCHI 53.39 1.4 
ESGD 63.59 0.7 
SCZ 57.99 1.2 
IEUS 52.54 1.6 
IGF 43.96 1.2 
JD 41.72 2.2 
JKHY 100.84 1.8 
SGQI 28.02 -0.3 
KWEB 49.51 2.4 
KTOS 10.12 1.2 
LRCX 153.10 1.7 
MCFT 19.43 0.5 
MPAC 9.72 0.2 
MXIM 47.15 0.9 
MDSO 72.13 1.7 
NCSM 24.42 5.3 
NODK 16.35 1.1 
NATI 37.13 1.8 
NEWT 17.65 0.7 
NVDA 138.22 2.3 
PRAH 72.00 -0.5 
PTXP 19.90 19.4 
PETS 35.81 2.5 
PNTR 10.95 1.0 
IDLB 28.10 1.8 
PIO 23.87 1.6 
PSET 28.38 0.7 
QIWI 22.63 -1.9 
QGEN 32.80 1.4 
QRVO 76.50 -0.1 
RICK 20.71 2.7 
ROBO 34.50 1.2 
RTIX 5.10 2.1 
RAVN 32.65 2.2 
RRGB 74.11 2.6 
RYAAY 101.48 1.0 
SINA 103.40 0.6 
SLMBP 72.00 -0.7 
SORL 7.80 3.2 
SAFM 117.27 -1.2 
SOHU 46.89 4.4 
STKL 9.45 9.4 
SYPR 1.60 3.5 
TCMD 25.15 2.1 
TATT 12.25 3.4 
TTEC 40.45 -2.1 
TSEM 25.40 2.1 
UCBA 18.76 1.0 
URGN 19.26 4.7 
CID 34.80 1.2 


VicShlntlVolWtd CIL 

37.15 0.9 

WCF Bancorp 

WCFB 

10.35 2.7 

Weibo 

WB 

82.28 -0.9 

Xilinx 

XLNX 

67.09 1.6 

Yahoo 

YHOO 

51.23 1.1 

Nasdaq lows - 58 

ADMA Biologies ADMA 

3.71 -2.9 

Ability 

ABIL 

0.64 -2.7 

AmTrustFinSvcs AFSI 

11.91 0.5 

AntheraPharm 

ANTH 

1.56 -7.4 

Ardelyx 

ARDX 

6.05 -5.1 

Atomera 

ATOM 

5.25 0.6 

AvisBudget 

CAR 

21.37 3.9 

Bio-Path 

BPTH 

0.47 -0.8 

CPI Card 

PMTS 

2.10 -6.3 

Cardtronics 

CATM 

34.03 0.3 

Clearfield 

CLFD 

13.60 -3.2 

ColumbiaSportswr COLM 

51.56 1.2 

EchoGlobalLog 

ECHO 

17.90 -1.1 

EksoBionics 

EKSO 

1.54 -4.2 

FalconStorSftw FALC 

0.23 -1.8 

FenixParts 

FENX 

0.74 -4.1 

FifthStreetFin 

FSC 

4.12 1.2 

FinishLine 

FINL 

12.46 1.5 

Forterra 

FRTA 

10.10 -1.4 

Fossil 

FOSL 

12.08 0.2 

GDSHoldings 

GDS 

7.35 -3.9 

GIIIApparel 

Gill 

18.00 1.1 

GlobusMaritime GLBS 

1.05 -7.8 

GreatElmCap 

GECC 

10.31 -0.4 

HennessyAdvsrs HNNA 

14.90 -3.4 

HibbettSports 

HIBB 

22.80 4.1 

Ikonics 

IKNX 

8.08 -4.8 

InVivoTherap 

NVIV 

2.15 -4.4 

JAKKS Pacific 

JAKK 

4.28 -1.1 

JMU 

JMU 

1.82 -14.1 

Jamba 

JMBA 

7.15 0.1 

Kirkland's 

KIRK 

9.63 -2.7 

KonaGrill 

KONA 

4.20 -1.2 

lululemon 

LULU 

48.10 0.1 

MabVaxTherap MBVX 

1.64 4.4 

MagneGas 

MNGA 

0.18 -11.0 

MarathonPatent MARA 

0.25 -10.0 

MoleculinBiotech MBRX 

0.71 2.0 

MonsterDigital 

MSDI 

0.55 3.0 

NetSolTech 

NTWK 

4.30 2.3 

NumereX 

NMRX 

3.98 -3.1 

Oncobiologics 

ONS 

1.34 -2.8 

Ophthotech 

OPHT 

2.44 -2.8 

PHI NV 

PHIIK 

9.12 -1.1 

PAVmed 

PAVM 

3.43 -2.9 

PLxPharma 

PLXP 

5.60 ... 

ShoeCarnival 

SCVL 

19.70 -1.9 

TOP Ships 

TOPS 

0.65 -2.9 

T2Biosystems 

TTOO 

3.15 ... 

Taplmmune 

TPIV 

3.08 2.3 

TractorSupply 

TSCO 

57.42 -0.7 

TravelCenters 

TA 

3.85 ... 

UrbanOutfitters URBN 

18.76 0.3 

Valeritas 

VLRX 

4.51 3.4 

VeraBradley 

VRA 

7.72 -2.5 

WSFS FinNts 

WSFSL 

25.25 0.1 

WheelerREIT 

WHLR 

9.02 -5.7 

X Biotech 

XBIT 

8.00 -5.0 


Dividend Changes 


Dividend announcements from May 19. 


Company Symbol 

Amount 
Yld % New/Old 

Frq 

Payable/ 

Record 

Increased 





Gentex 

GNTX 

2.1 .10 /.09 

Q 

Jull9/Jul06 

GMAC Capital TrSer2 

ALLYpA 

7.0 .4451/42176 Q 

Augl5/Augl4 

Marsh & McLennan 

MMC 

2.0 .375/34 

Q 

Augl5/Julll 

Reduced 





Cross Timbers Royalty Tr 

CRT 

6.1 .0768/.09147 M 

Junl4/May31 

Hugoton Royalty Trust Un 

HGT 

3.7 .006/.01264 M 

Junl4/May31 

Mesa Royalty Trust 

MTR 

9.1 ,1122/16742 M 

Jul31/May31 

Initial 





Becton Dickinson Pfd. A 

BDXA 

5.8 .655 


Aug01/Jull4 

DXC Technology 

DXC 

.18 


Julll/Junl3 

Warrior Met Coal 

HCC 

.05 


Junl3/May30 

Funds and investment companies 



Bancroft Fund 

BCV 

4.7 .25 

Q 

Jun23/Junl6 

Ellsworth Growth & Income 

ECF 

5.0 .11 

Q 

Aug24/Augl7 

Gabelli Dividend &lncm 

GDV 

6.2 .11 

M 

Jul24/Jull7 

Gabelli Dividend &lncm 

GDV 

6.2 .11 

M 

Aug24/Augl7 

Gabelli Dividend &lncm 

GDV 

6.2 .11 

M 

Sep22/Sepl5 

Gabelli EquityTrust 

GAB 

9.9 .15 

Q 

Jun23/Junl6 

Gabelli Glbl Multimedia 

GGT 

10.4 .22 

Q 

Jun23/Junl6 

Gabelli Hither 5c Well 

GRX 

5.0 .13 

Q 

Jun23/Junl6 

Gabelli Util IncoTr 

GLU 

6.4 .10 

M 

Jul24/Jull7 

Gabelli Util IncoTr 

GLU 

6.4 .10 

M 

Aug24/Augl7 

Gabelli Util IncoTr 

GLU 

6.4 .10 

M 

Sep22/Sepl5 


Amount Payable/ 

Company Symbol Yld % New/Old Frq Record 


Gabelli Utility Tr 

GUT 

8.9 

.05 

M 

Jul24/Jull7 

Gabelli Utility Tr 

GUT 

8.9 

.05 

M 

Aug24/Augl7 

Gabelli Utility Tr 

GUT 

8.9 

.05 

M 

Sep22/Sepl5 

GabelliConvInc 

GCV 

9.5 

.12 

Q 

Jun23/Junl6 

GAMCO Nat Rsc Gold &lncm 

GNT 

8.5 

.05 

M 

Jul24/Jull7 

GAMCO Nat Rsc Gold &lncm 

GNT 

8.5 

.05 

M 

Aug24/Augl7 

GAMCO Nat Rsc Gold & Incm 

GNT 

8.5 

.05 

M 

Sep22/Sepl5 

GAMCOGIbIGoldNatRscs&Inc 

GGN 

10.5 

.05 

M 

Jul24/Jull7 

GAMCOGIbIGoldNatRscs&Inc 

GGN 

10.5 

.05 

M 

Aug24/Augl7 

GAMCOGIbIGoldNatRscs&Inc 

GGN 

10.5 

.05 

M 

Sep22/Sepl5 

GDLFund 

GDL 

6.4 

.16 

Q 

Jun23/Junl6 

SPDR DJIA Tr 

DIA 

3.5 

.60797 

M 

Junl2/May23 

Stocks 

ArcelorMittal ADR 

MT 


1:3 


/May22 

Chanticleer Holdings Wt hotrw 


1:10 


/Mayl9 

Foreign 

China Eastern Air ADR 

CEA 


.35536 


Aug21/Jul03 

Colliers International 

CIGI 

0.2 

.05 

SA 

Jull2/Jun30 

Gpo Fin Santander MX ADR 

BSMX 

1.8 

.165 

A 

Jun06/May29 

Grupo Televisa ADR 

TV 

0.4 

.09295 

A 

Jun07/May30 

Netease ADR 

NTES 

1.5 

1.08 

Q 

Jun02/May26 

RenaissanceReHIdgs 

RNR 

0.9 

.32 

Q 

Jun30/Junl5 

Tecnoglass 

TGLS 

4.9 

.125 

Q 

Jul28/Jun30 

Willis Towers Watson 

WLTW 

1.5 

.53 

Q 

Jull7/Jun30 

Xinyuan Real Estate ADR 

XIN 

8.8 

.10 

Q 

Junl4/May31 


KEY: A: annual; M: monthly; Q: quarterly; r: revised; SA: semiannual; 
S2:l: stock split and ratio; SO: spin-off. 
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Learn to Make Better Decisions 
Using the Elements of Debate 

If you’re like many people, you might associate debate with either a college club 
or a TV political “debate” that features two or more candidates talking over each 
other. But if these are your only associations with debating, you’re missing out on 
an exhilarating intellectual pursuit that can help you in all aspects of your daily life. 
The abilities to present persuasive arguments, pierce the logic of others, and turn the 
tables against withering cross-examinations offer the truest tests of one’s intellectual 
capacity. 

The Art of Debate offers you the ultimate how-to guide for anyone interested in 
learning this powerful skill. Taught by Professor Jarrod Atchison of Wake Forest 
University, these 24 stimulating lectures will help you develop your command 
of logic, construct clear and concise arguments, recognize the fallacies in others’ 
reasoning, and sharpen your strategic thinking skills. In addition to training in 
the formal elements of debate, the focus of this course is on applied debating — 
developing skills that you can apply to the real world to help you think through 
complex issues and arrive at better decisions. 


The Art of Debate 

Taught by Professor Jarrod Atchison 

WAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 

LECTURE TITLES 

1. The Hidden Value of Debate 

2. When and How to Use Debate 

3. The Proposition: Choosing What to Debate 

4. The Structure of Argument 

5. Using Evidence in Debate 

6. Fallacies in Your Opponent’s Research 

7. Fallacies in Your Opponent’s Arguments 

8. Elements of a Good Case 

9. Arguing for the Affirmative 

10. Building Affirmative Cases 

11. Arguing for the Negative 

12. Building Negative Cases 

13. The Crucible of Cross-Examination 

14. Asking and Answering Leading Questions 

15. Open-Ended Questions: Setting Traps 

16. Essentials of a Persuasive Rebuttal 

17. Dealing with the Unexpected in Debate 

18. “Even If” Arguments: The Essential Weapon 

19. Debate Jujitsu: Flipping the Warrant 

20. The Power of Concessions 

21. Conditional Argumentation 

22. Line-by-Line Refutation 

23. Judging Debates: The Art of the Decision 

24. Winning the Cocktail Party 


The Art of Debate 

Course no. 2002 I 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


SAVE UP TO $190 


DVD 

Video Download $23*1.97 
CD $490^5* 

Audio Download $.1 4 0.97“ 


NOW $79.95 
NOW $69.95 
NOW $59.95 
NOW $44.95 


+$10 Shipping & Processing (DVD & CD only) and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 


Priority Code: 143709 


Offer expires 05/30/17 

TheGreatCourses.com/9ws 

1-800-832-2412 


For over 25 years, The Great Courses has brought the world’s foremost 
educators to millions who want to go deeper into the subjects that 
matter most. No exams. No homework. Just a world of knowledge 
available anytime, anywhere. Download or stream to your laptop or 
PC, or use our free apps for iPad, iPhone, Android, Kindle Fire, or 
Roku. Over 600 courses available at www.TheGreatCourses.com. 
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TAX REPORT | By Laura Saunders 


The Large Blind Spot in a Gig Economy: Tax Collection 


A loophole 
is helping gig- 
economy 
workers, on- 
line sellers 
and home- 
sharing hosts cheat on their 
taxes. 

Under a law enacted in 
2008 and later clarified by 
the Internal Revenue Service, 
many online-platform busi- 
nesses that connect buyers 
and sellers and take credit- 
card payments, such as 
Airbnb Inc., TaskRabbit, 

Etsy Inc. and ride-sharing 
firms, fall into a special cate- 
gory. 

These businesses have to 
report a provider's income to 
the IRS only if that person 
earns more than 
$20,000 and has more than 
200 transactions. In that 
case, the company sends 
both the provider and IRS a 
Form 1099-K listing gross in- 
come. 

By contrast, freelance 
workers who don't use such 
platforms often face a much 


stiffer reporting threshold of 
$600 for Form 1099-MISC. 
For example, if a hardware 
store pays a plumber $750 
directly for work done, the 
store is supposed to send 
both the IRS and the 
plumber a 1099-MISC listing 
that amount. 

The double- 
pronged threshold of Form 
1099-K is so high that many 
gig workers fall below it and 
are often tempted to omit 
the earnings from their tax 
returns, says Derek Davis, 
owner of Shared Economy 
CPA, a firm with several 
hundred gig-economy clients 
around the country. 

"We spend a lot of time 
explaining to people why 
they have to report income 
to the IRS even if they don't 
receive a tax form, and some 
say: Til go somewhere 
else,' " he says. 

Many in Washington have 
been considering this issue, 
although broad-brush tax 
proposals from President 
Donald Trump and House 


Republicans don't address it. 
Congress could tighten rules 
affecting these workers if 
there are major or even mi- 
nor tax changes, because 
lawmakers are hunting for 
revenue to offset spending 
on other provisions. 

The Treasury Inspector 
General for Tax Administra- 
tion, a Treasury watchdog, is 


63 % 

Income not reported if little 
or no notification to the IRS 


also looking into tax issues 
of gig-economy workers, ac- 
cording to a spokeswoman. 

The broader issue is how 
important it is for the IRS to 
receive notification of pay- 
ments for goods or services, 
such as through 1099 
forms. According to an IRS 
study, taxpayers skipped re- 


porting only 7% of income 
($15 billion) if the agency re- 
ceived notification 
about payments. On the 
other hand, taxpay- 
ers skipped reporting 63% of 
income ($136 billion) if it 
was subject to little or no 
IRS notification. 

Gig-economy firms vary in 
how they handle this issue. 

Ride-sharing company 
Uber Technologies Inc. sub- 
mits 1099-K forms for all 
drivers who earn income, al- 
though it isn't required. 
Drivers also get 1099-MISC 
forms if they earn payments 
for referrals. Rival Lyft Inc. 
changed its policy this year 
so that drivers earning more 
than $600 or more now get 
1099-K's. 

Airbnb uses the official 
threshold of $20,000 income 
and 200 transactions when 
issuing 1099-K's, although 
the home-sharing site is as- 
sisting state and local gov- 
ernments with other levies. 

Mr. Davis, of Shared Econ- 
omy CPA, says he knows 


Airbnb hosts who earn more 
than $100,000 annually but 
don't qualify for a 1099-K 
form because they don't 
have more than 200 transac- 
tions. An Airbnb spokesman 
said the company encourages 
hosts to pay taxes and offers 
substantial guidance and 
tools to help them. 

While some gig workers 
mean to cheat Uncle Sam, 
some say others are bewil- 
dered by tax requirements 
that can be almost as com- 
plex for the owner of a mi- 
crobusiness as for a much 
larger firm. Many know 
nothing about Schedule C 
(for a small business), pay- 
roll taxes and quarterly esti- 
mated payments. Often 
they're unaware of valuable 
write-offs as well. 

"The government isn't 
getting the money it's owed, 
and workers aren't taking 
the deductions and offsets 
they're allowed," says Caro- 
line Bruckner, managing di- 
rector of the Kogod Tax Cen- 
ter at American University, 


who studies microbusiness 
issues. In a survey she con- 
ducted of self-employed 
business owners working in 
the gig economy, 69% re- 
ported receiving no tax in- 
formation from the platform 
they used. 

Meanwhile, others like 
Ms. Bruckner and National 
Taxpayer Advocate Nina Ol- 
son are looking for ways to 
ease compliance burdens in 
this part of the economy. 
Some platform firms, such as 
Etsy, are encouraging these 
efforts. 

Among the options: ex- 
pand eligibility for Schedule 
C-EZ, including for home- 
sharing hosts; allow gig 
workers to have nonem- 
ployee tax withholding; and 
offer a "standard deduction" 
for small businesses akin to 
the one individuals can take. 

"If we want gig workers 
to comply with the tax law, 
we have to help them and 
that starts with information 
reporting," says Ms. Bruck- 
ner. 



Spending Slows 
As Doubts Grow 



By Anne Tergesen 


Retirement experts have 
been puzzling over a phenom- 
enon where Americans in their 
60s and 70s start to spend less 
just as many can afford to 
start enjoying their life's sav- 
ings. 

A new study sheds light on 
one possible reason why: As 
people age, they become more 
pessimistic about the stock 
market, the economy and their 
own finances. This psychologi- 
cal change can lead retirees to 
cut spending and plow most of 
their money into safe but low- 
yielding bonds, whether or not 
such decisions make economic 
sense. 

When it comes to finances, 
"our ability to reliably antici- 
pate the future weakens as we 
age," says study author Matt 
Fellowes, former chief execu- 
tive of Hello Wallet, a Morning- 
star Inc. subsidiary that helps 
employees manage their pay- 
checks and workplace benefits. 

For the many Americans 
who haven't saved enough for 
retirement, this tendency to- 
ward frugality isn't necessarily 
a bad thing. 

But for those who have 
saved diligently, "they are not 
enjoying retirement in the way 
they should," says Mr. Fel- 
lowes, who plans to launch an 
online financial advisory ser- 
vice aimed at people 50 and 
over this summer. 

The study, released this 
past week, examined re- 
sponses to the University of 
Michigan surveys of consum- 
ers from 1978 to 2014. The 
study found that in 2014, in 
comparison to people under 
35, adults over 64 were 30% to 
40% less optimistic about 
their future financial health 
and the U.S. economy and 
stock market. This "optimism 
gap" persisted when Mr. Fel- 


lowes controlled for income, 
education and gender. 

The study also found that 
people spend less as they 
age— about 2.5% less, on aver- 
age, in each successive year 
between 60 and 70 and by a 
greater percentage in later 
years. 

Pessimism about money, he 
says, is closely related to risk 
aversion, which also rises with 
age. "We have known for a 
long time that people become 
more risk-averse as they age 
and for very good reason: 
They are progressively less 
able to earn an income from a 
job to cover unexpected ex- 
penses, which creates anxiety," 
Mr. Fellowes says. 

Still, he adds, there is evi- 
dence that retirees can be 
overly pessimistic. 

According to the University 
of Michigan surveys, on aver- 
age, people over 64 gave the 
U.S. stock market a better 
than 50% chance of rising in 
only one of the 12 years be- 
tween 2002 and 2014. 

In contrast, younger re- 
spondents gave the market a 
better than even chance of ap- 
preciating in 10 out of those 12 
years. The S&P 500 stock in- 
dex rose in all but two of 
those years. 

Meir Statman, a finance 
professor at Santa Clara Uni- 
versity in California, says peo- 
ple who have more than they 
need often find it hard to 
break the frugal habits that 
made them successful savers. 

"I have always been very 
mindful and careful with 
money," Prof. Statman says of 
his own acumen at saving. 
"But at some point, you look 
at your balance and say, 'What 
am I doing? There is no way 
for me to spend this money.' 
You require permission from 
yourself" to spend it or give it 
away. 


INVEST 

Continued from pageBl 
the disclosures in Force- 
Shares' offering document, 
which are the equivalent of a 
shrug emoji. 

There, three tables show 
how the funds might per- 
form. Remarkably, two of 
those tables assume that the 
market doesn't fluctuate at 
all. In one, stocks go up ex- 
actly 0.14% every day over 
the 20-day period; in an- 
other, they go down by that 
identical amount each day. 

A third table assumes that 
stocks fluctuate at an annual 
rate of 12.54%, significantly 
lower than the 14.28% cited 
elsewhere in the ForceShares 
document for the five years 
ended in December 2015. 

The maximum loss shown 
in these tables is less than 
11%, although the prospectus 
does warn that the funds 
aren't suitable for long-term 
holders and "you could incur 
a partial or total loss of your 
investment." 


Kris Wallace, principal ex- 
ecutive officer of Force- 
Shares, declined to comment 
on any aspect of the filing. A 
spokeswoman for the SEC 
also declined to comment. 

But markets are rarely as 
calm as these disclosures im- 

ply- 

William Trainor, a finance 
professor at East Tennessee 
State University, has been re- 
searching leveraged funds 
for years. I asked him to es- 
timate the returns the Force- 
Shares funds would generate 
over a full year. 

If the S&P 500 falls be- 
tween 18% and 22% in a year, 
a quadruple long fund would 
lose an average of about 60% 
even if stock prices declined 
in a smoother pattern than 
the historical average, says 
Prof. Trainor. If prices 
bounce around even more 
sharply on the way down, 
the fund could lose about 
70%. A 4X short fund would 
produce comparable losses 
in a similarly rising market, 
his analysis shows. 

That's not all. These funds 


can lose money even if the 
market goes nowhere. 

Pauline Shum-Nolan, a fi- 
nance professor at York Uni- 
versity in Toronto, calculates 
that even in a year when the 
stock market fluctuates nor- 
mally but ends up delivering 
an annual return of zero, a 
quadruple long fund could 
lose 11.4%, and a quadruple 
short fund 18.4%. 

While such funds might be 
suitable for short-term trad- 
ers, says Prof. Trainor, "over 
periods of six months to a 
year you should expect to 
have most of your wealth 
disappear," especially in the 
quadruple-short variety. 

Why do the returns of lev- 
eraged ETFs deviate so 
sharply over longer periods 
from the performance of 
their benchmarks? 

Say you put $10,000 in 
both the S&P 500 and a 4X 
long fund tied to it. If the 
market rises 10% today, your 
S&P investment would gain 
$1,000, so you now have 
$11,000 there. And the lever- 
aged fund would gain four 


times as much, turning 
$10,000 into $14,000. 

Now let's assume that the 
S&P 500 falls 9.1% the next 
day. Your investment in the 
index would fall by $1,000, 
leaving you with $10,000, 
right back where you 
started. Meanwhile, the 4X 
fund would quadruple that 
loss, for a decline of 36.4%. 
That would knock your 
$14,000 down to just over 
$8,900. (For simplicity, we're 
ignoring the effect of fees.) 

The longer you hold such 
a fund and the more stocks 
fluctuate, the more its re- 
turns will differ from a sim- 
ple quadrupling of the mar- 
ket. 

All told, leveraged and in- 
verse ETFs have a combined 
$43.6 billion in assets, ac- 
cording to ETF.com. If specu- 
lators want to double, triple 
or even quadruple their bets, 
well, it's a free country. But 
they should, at the very 
least, get clear disclosures 
that enable them to under- 
stand the risks they're run- 
ning. 
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Brighthouse Financial. 

A new company established by MetLife. 
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financial future. 
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company established by MetLife. We specialize in annuities and life 
insurance, two essential products that help protect what you have 
earned and ensure it lasts more predictably. 
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everyone can achieve a brighter financial future. 

Get to know us. Visit brighthousefinancial.com 
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WSJ.com/commodities 


Futures Contracts 


Metal & Petroleum Futures 



Contract 



Open 

Open 

High 

hi lo Low 

Settle 

Chg 

interest 

Copper-High (CMX)-25,000 lbs.; $ per lb. 




May 2.5435 

2.5765 

2.5435 

2.5740 

0.0475 

1,807 

July 2.5350 

2.5905 

2.5285 

2.5815 

0.0500 

120,897 

Gold (CMX)TOO troy oz.; $ per troy oz. 




June 1246.80 

1256.40 

1246.10 

1253.60 

0.80 

199,159 

Aug 1249.90 

1259.50 

1249.50 

1256.80 

0.70 

145,092 

Oct 1253.30 

1262.80 

1253.30 

1260.10 

0.70 

7,210 

Dec 1256.70 

1266.20 

1256.70 

1263.50 

0.70 

65,304 

Feb'18 1260.20 

1268.50 

1260.00 

1266.80 

0.70 

8,501 

Dec 1283.90 

1283.90 

1283.00 

1283.90 

0.70 

5,914 

Palladium (NYM) - 50 troy oz.; $ per troy oz 




June 760.60 

766.70 

755.75 

760.70 

-4.75 

22,189 

July 763.90 

766.70 

T 757.90 

760.25 

-4.70 

4 

Sept 759.55 

765.20 

755.00 

759.80 

-4.65 

13,439 

Dec 760.95 

761.95 

: 760.95 

759.40 

-4.70 

278 

Platinum (NYM)-50 troy oz.; $ per troy oz. 




June 933.50 

943.40 

933.50 

939.70 

3.40 

114 

July 932.60 

946.10 

929.90 

940.20 

3.40 

63,014 

Silver (CMX)-5,000 troy oz.; $ per troy oz. 




May 16.525 

16.775 

16.525 

16.750 

0.129 

no 

July 16.580 

16.875 

16.565 

16.796 

0.126 

156,229 

Crude Oil, Light Sweet (NYM) 1,000 bbis ; $ per bbi 


June 49.28 

50.53 

49.28 

50.33 

0.98 

74,015 

July 49.67 

50.90 

49.60 

50.67 

1.01 

620,605 

Aug 49.75 

51.13 

49.75 

50.92 

1.01 

172,592 

Sept 50.15 

51.32 

50.07 

51.13 

0.99 

188,049 

Dec 50.64 

51.74 

50.54 

51.56 

0.93 

314,355 

Dec'18 50.28 

51.14 

50.28 

51.05 

0.75 

155,165 

NY Harbor ULSD (NYM) 

42,000 gal.; $ per gal. 



June 1.5433 

1.5897 

1.5433 

1.5827 

.0374 

63,297 

July 1.5540 

1.5948 

1.5486 

1.5884 

.0375 

111,944 

Gasoline-N Y RBOB (NYM)-42,000 gal.; $ per gal. 



June 1.6073 

1.6544 

1.6060 

1.6523 

.0460 

58,419 

July 1.6041 

1.6499 

1.6033 

1.6478 

.0437 

132,801 

Natural Gas (NYM)-10,000 MMBtu.; $ per MMBtu. 



June 3.184 

3.270 

3.181 

3.256 

.074 

106,304 

July 3.281 

3.370 

3.281 

3.353 

.073 

273,520 

Aug 3.306 

3.406 

3.306 

3.390 

.070 

129,451 

Sept 3.308 

3.387 

3.308 

3.372 

.065 

142,910 

Oct 3.336 

3.411 

3.336 

3.396 

.062 

200,792 

Jan'18 3.596 

3.647 

3.585 

3.635 

.053 

103,629 


Agriculture Futures 


Corn (cbt) -5,000 bu.; cents per bu. 

July 366.00 373.00 366.00 372.50 

Dec 384.00 390.75 384.00 390.25 

Oats (CBT)-5,000 bu.; cents per bu. 

July 236.25 245.00 236.00 241.75 

Dec 222.00 225.00 221.75 222.00 

Soybeans (cbt) -5,000 bu.; cents per bu. 

July 945.50 956.25 944.50 953.00 

Nov 945.25 954.75 944.25 951.75 

Soybean Meal (CBT)-IOO tons; $ per ton. 

July 307.30 310.80 T 306.90 307.00 

Dec 309.90 313.20 ▼ 309.60 310.40 

Soybean Oil (CBT)-60,000 lbs.; cents per lb. 

July 32.50 33.08 32.41 33.04 

Dec _ 32.96 33.53 32.87 33.50 

Rough Rice (CBT)-2,000 cwt.; $ percwt. 

July 1089.50 1089.50 1076.50 1083.00 

Sept 1110.00 1113.00 1104.00 1108.50 

Wheat (CBT)-5,000 bu.; cents per bu. 

July 425.25 436.75 425.25 435.25 

Sept 439.50 450.00 439.25 448.50 

Wheat (KC)-5,000 bu.; cents per bu. 

July 426.00 439.00 426.00 438.00 

Dec 468.00 480.50 468.00 480.25 

Wheat (mpls) -5,000 bu.; cents per bu. 

July 544.50 556.00 544.50 555.75 

Sept 551.50 562.75 551.50 562.50 

Cattle-Feeder (CME)-50,000 lbs.; cents per lb. 

May 142.700 143.850 142.500 143.350 

Aug 149.975 151.325 148.625 150.450 

Cattle-Live (CME)-40,000 lbs.; cents per lb. 

June 123.325 124.050 122.475 123.450 

Aug 120.050 121.400 119.425 121.050 

Hogs-Lean (CME)-40,000 lbs.; cents per lb. 

June 78.675 79.550 78.325 79.500 

Aug 78.450 79.325 78.275 79.225 

Lumber (CME)-110,000 bd. ft., $ per 1,000 bd. ft. 

July 368.00 368.00 362.20 363.00 

Sept 361.90 362.70 358.90 359.60 

Milk (CME)-200,000 lbs., cents per lb. 

May 15.62 15.62 15.60 15.60 

June 16.22 16.42 16.20 16.32 

Cocoa (ICE-US)-IO metric tons; $ per ton. 

July 2,080 2,084 2,018 2,028 

Sept 2,087 2,094 2,032 2,041 

Coffee (ICE-US)-37,500 lbs.; cents per lb. 

July 128.95 133.40 128.95 132.10 

Sept 131.70 135.75 131.60 134.50 


6.50 

738,461 

6.25 

281,102 

5.75 

4,928 

.50 

1,110 

8.25 

360,814 

7.00 

189,922 

-.50 

196,429 

.30 

84,095 

.60 

202,499 

.61 

94,371 

-5.50 

8,060 

-5.50 

804 

9.50 

278,708 

8.75 

75,004 

12.00 

155,968 

12.25 

39,154 

11.00 

29,522 

11.00 

11,815 

1.075 

2,948 

1.100 

33,052 

.525 

60,890 

1.400 

182,534 

.350 

34,068 

.500 

44,433 

-4.70 

3,563 

-3.30 

777 

-.01 

4,844 

.12 

5,458 

-56 

126,800 

-52 

68,196 

2.45 

105,255 

2.45 

40,213 


Contract Open 

Open High hilo Low Settle Chg interest 


Sugar-World (ICE-US)-112,000 lbs.; cents per lb. 

July 16.00 16.44 15.91 16.38 .35 

Oct 16.24 16.63 16.13 16.59 .35 

Sugar-Domestic (ICE-US)-112,000 lbs.; cents per lb. 

July 28.03 28.20 28.03 28.08 -.21 

Sept 28.03 28.20 T 28.03 28.05 -.24 

Cotton (ICE-US)-50,000 lbs.; cents per lb. 

July 79.40 79.50 78.42 79.45 .21 

Dec 73.99 74.05 73.15 73.45 -.19 

Orange Juice (ICE-US)-15,000 lbs.; cents per lb. 

July 141.60 141.60 T 137.65 139.75 -1.35 

Sept 139.60 139.95 T 136.70 138.45 -1.70 


358,006 

192,516 

1,200 

1,779 

118,940 

119,667 

7,837 

1,654 


Interest Rate Futures 


Treasury Bonds (cbt)-$ioo,ooo; pts 32nds of ioo% 

June 153-240 154-050 153-120 153-270 1.0 687,868 

Sept 152-160 152-290 152-060 152-190 1.0 20,022 

T reasury Notes (cbt)-$ioo,ooo; pts 32nds of ioo% 

June 126-090 126-115 126-015 126-060 -3.0 3,272,005 

Sept 125-310 126-020 125-240 125-285 -3.0 142,689 

5 Yr. T reasury Notes (cbt)-$ioo,ooo; pts 32nds of ioo% 

June 118-217 118-232 118-180 118-207 -1.5 3,086,255 

Sept 118-047 118-060 118-010 118-032 -2.0 166,994 

2 Yr. T reasury Notes (cbt)-$ 200,000; pts 32nds of ioo% 

June 108-110 108-115 108-095 108-110 -.2 1,375,252 

Sept 108-067 108-072 108-052 108-070 -.2 57,791 

30 Day Federal Funds (cbt)-$5,ooo,ooo; ioo - daily avg. 

May 99.095 99.095 99.093 99.090 -.005 229,657 

July 98.915 98.920 98.910 98.915 -.005 322,324 

10 Yr. Del. Int. Rate Swaps (cbt)-$ioo,ooo; pts 32nds of ioo% 
June 93.438 93.578 93.328 93.469 -.156 30,462 

1 Month Libor (cme)-$3,ooo,ooo; pts of ioo% 

Aug 98.8100 98.8100 98.8100 98.8075 -.0125 463 

Oct 98.7275 98.7275 98.7250 98.7250 -.0225 21 

Eurodollar (cme)-$i,ooo,ooo; pts of ioo% 

June 98.7650 98.7650 98.7450 98.7500 -.0125 1,402,030 

Sept 98.6800 98.6800 98.6550 98.6650 -.0150 1,407,018 

Dec 98.6050 98.6050 98.5800 98.5900 -.0150 1,667,500 

Dec'18 98.2700 98.2700 98.2300 98.2450 -.0250 1,388,145 


Currency Futures 


Japanese Yen (cme)-¥12, 500 , 000 ; $ per ioo¥ 


June 

.8974 

.9016 

.8962 

.8987 

.0003 

207,166 

Sept 

.9030 

.9052 

.9000 

.9025 

.0003 

6,820 

Canadian Dollar (cme)-cad ioo,ooo; $ per cad 



June 

.7354 

.7406 

.7351 

.7403 

.0057 

209,583 

Sept 

.7365 

.7417 

.7363 

.7416 

.0058 

4,365 

British Pound (cme) £62,500; $ per £ 




June 

1.2948 

1.3052 

1.2943 

1.3043 

.0091 

250,179 

Sept 

1.2998 

1.3085 

1.2982 

1.3079 

.0091 

1,745 

Swiss Franc (CME)-CH F 125, 000; $ per ch f 



June 

1.0220 

1.0299 ▲ 

1.0216 

1.0290 

.0067 

50,004 

Sept 

1.0285 

1.0358 ▲ 

1.0277 

1.0350 

.0067 

338 

Australian Dollar (cme)-aud 100 , 000 ; $ per aud 



June 

.7415 

.7465 

.7403 

.7453 

.0042 

125,532 

July 

.7410 

.7461 

.7401 

.7449 

.0041 

674 

Aug 

.7396 

.7458 ▲ 

.7396 

.7447 

.0042 

546 

Sept 

.7402 

.7454 

.7393 

.7443 

.0042 

2,142 

Dec 

.7431 

.7444 

.7417 

.7435 

.0043 

121 

Mexican Peso (cme)-mxn 500 , 000 ; $ per mxn 



June 

.05282 

.05343 

.05277 

.05338 

.00046 

182,352 

Euro (CME)-€125,000; $ per€ 





June 

1.1116 

1.1228 ▲ 

1.1114 

1.1221 

.0100 

427,301 

Sept 

1.1180 

1.1280 ▲ 

1.1168 

1.1274 

.0101 

5,187 


Index Futures 


Mini DJ Industrial Average (cbt)-$5 x index 


June 

20640 20837 

20622 

20787 

143 

119,164 

Sept 

20591 20783 

20574 

20733 

142 

521 

S&P 500 Index (CME)-$250 x index 




June 

2364.10 2388.00 

2361.40 

2381.50 

17.90 

75,574 

Sept 

2367.60 2384.60 

2374.70 

2378.60 

18.00 

596 

Mini S&P 500 (CME) $50 X index 




June 

2364.00 2388.00 

2361.00 

2381.50 

18.00 3,013,981 

Sept 

2362.00 2385.00 

2358.50 

2378.50 

18.00 

36,558 

Mini S&P Midcap 400 (cme) $100 x index 



June 

1692.00 1718.10 

1689.20 

1710.90 

17.70 

95,309 

Sept 

1713.00 1713.00 

1713.00 

1709.50 

17.70 

1 

Mini Nasdaq IOO (cme) $20 x index 




June 

5631.5 5676.5 

5622.0 

5653.3 

22.8 

275,769 

Sept 

5641.0 5680.5 

5627.3 

5657.8 

23.0 

1,257 

Mini Russell 2000 (ice-us) $100 x index 



June 

1359.20 1373.60 

1356.00 

1365.90 

8.00 

573,802 

Sept 

1356.70 1370.70 

1356.70 

1364.60 

8.00 

2,067 

Mini Russell IOOO (ice-us) $100 x index 



June 

1314.10 1323.30 

1313.80 

1319.60 

9.90 

7,681 


U.S. Dollar Index (ice-us) $ 1,000 x index 

June 97.72 97.74 T 96.97 97.03 -.74 77,988 

Sept 97.56 97.56 T 96.79 96.85 -.74 2,779 


Source: SIX Financial Information 


Global Government Bonds: Mapping Yields 

Yields and spreads over or under U.S. T reasurys on benchmark two-year and 10-year government bonds in 
selected other countries; arrows indicate whether the yield rose(A) or fell (y) in the latest session 


Coupon (%) 


Country/ - 
Maturity, in years 


Latest(«)0 20 40 60 


— Yield (%) 

80100120 Previous 


Month ago Year ago 


Spread Under/Over U.S. Treasurys, in basis points 

Latest Prev Year ago 


1.250 

2.375 


U.S. 2 

10 


1.279 

2.243 


1.270 

2.233 


1.181 

2.217 


0.884 

1.850 


5.250 

4.750 


Australia 2 

10 


1.623 

2.492 


1.637 

2.509 


1.625 

2.464 


1.657 

2.364 


34.4 

24.9 


36.6 

27.6 


77.3 

51.3 


0.000 

1.000 


France 2 

10 


■0.452 

0.809 


-0.443 

0.804 


-0.304 

0.893 


-0.397 

0.512 


p eaa 


-171.3 

-142.9 


-128.1 

-133.9 


0.000 

0.250 


Germany 2 

10 


■0.690 

0.369 


-0.696 

0.347 


-0.806 

0.206 


-0.494 

0.175 


-196.6 

-188.6 


-137.7 

-167.6 


0.300 

2.200 


Italy 2 

10 


■0.254 

2.131 


-0.255 

2.155 


-0.050 

2.286 


-0.047 

1.508 


p mm 

- 11.21 


-152.6 

-7.8 


-93.1 

-34.2 


0.100 

0.100 


Japan 2 

10 


■0.157 

0.042 


-0.149 

0.047 


-0.219 

0.007 


-0.225 
-0.075 S 


Biwm 


-142.0 

-218.6 


- 110.8 

-192.6 


2.750 

1.500 


Spain 2 

10 


■0.300 

1.559 


-0.282 

1.555 


-0.229 

1.666 


-0.070 

1.604 


PVWi 

-68.5 ■ 


-155.2 

-67.8 


-95.3 

-24.7 


1.750 

4.250 


U.K. 2 

10 


0.117 

1.095 


0.112 

1.058 


0.134 

1.067 


0.435 

1.440 


BTEJE 


-115.9 

-117.5 


-44.9 

-41.1 


Source: Tullett Prebon 

Corporate Debt 

in that same company's share price. 

Investment-grade spreads that tightened the most... 

Spread*, in basis points Stock Performance 


Issuer 

Symbol 

Coupon (%) 

Maturity 

Current 

One-day change 

Last week 

Close ($) 

%chg 

Societe Generale S.A. 

SOCGEN 

6.000 

Jan. 27/49 

349 


n.a. 



Royal Bank of Scotland 

RBS 

8.625 

Aug. 15/49 

326 

-21 

319 

6.90 

0.58 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

BNS 

1.850 

April 14/20 

35 

-15 ■ 

n.a. 

55.79 

2.07 

Barclays 

BACR 

6.625 

Sept. 15/49 

283 

-14 ■ 

250 



Nabors Industries 

NBR 

5.500 

Jan. 15/23 

344 

-14 ■ 

360 

10.52 

7.02 

Intesa SanpaoloSpa 

ISPIM 

5.017 

June 26/24 

300 

-13 

298 



National Australia Bank 

NAB 

2.125 

May 22/20 

57 

-13 

n.a. 



Energy Transfer 

ETP 

3.600 

Feb. 1/23 

143 

-11 ■ 

151 

23.00 

0.35 


.And spreads that widened the most 


Ge Capital International Funding Unlimited GE 

2.342 

Nov. 15/20 

62 

1 16 

63 


... 

CBL& Associates 

CBL 

5.250 

Dec. 1/23 

354 

■ 11 

340 

7.69 

2.95 

Broadcom 

AVGO 

3.000 

Jan. 15/22 

106 

■ S 

n.a. 

234.10 

-1.50 

Exelon Generation 

EXC 

5.600 

June 15/42 

277 

■ 6 

n.a. 


... 

HSBC USA 

HSBC 

2.350 

March 5/20 

62 

■ 6 

62 


... 

Zimmer Biomet Holdings 

ZBH 

2.700 

April 1/20 

85 

■ 4 

78 

117.67 

0.35 

Aetna 

AET 

2.800 

June 15/23 

102 

■ 

99 

141.36 

0.81 

American International 

AIG 

4.875 

Junel, '22 

101 

■ 3 

103 

61.20 

-0.31 

High-yield issues with the biggest price increases... 








Bond Price as % of face value — 


Stock Performance 

Issuer 

Symbol 

Coupon (%) 

Maturity 

Current 

One-day change 

Last week 

Close ($) 

%chg 

Dynegy 

DYN 

7.625 

Nov. 1/24 

98.500 

on 

91.625 

9.12 

25.62 

Genon Energy 

GENONE 

9.875 

Oct. 15/20 

73.750 

^^^H3.75 

65.000 


... 

California Resources 

CRC 

8.000 

Dec. 15/22 

77.750 

2.72 

75.250 

12.67 

5.06 

Resolute Forest Products 

RFP 

5.875 

May 15/23 

96.250 

^■2.00 

92.250 

4.45 

-3.26 

CenturyLink 

CTL 

7.500 

April 1/24 

110.319 

^■1.88 

107.500 

24.87 

1.14 

Community Health Systems 

CYH 

6.875 

Feb. 1/22 

89.250 

^■1.88 

89.250 

9.84 

5.02 

Frontier Communications 

FTR 

11.000 

Sept. 15/25 

95.250 

^■1.88 

93.000 

1.46 

12.31 

Talen Energy Supply 

TLN 

9.500 

July 15/22 

91.375 

H 1-75 

90.500 


... 

...And with the biggest price decreases 

Avis Budget Car Rental 

CAR 

6.375 

April 1/24 

96.875 

-1.11 ■ 

n.a. 


... 

Mallinckrodt International Finance S.A. mnk 

5.625 

Oct. 15/23 

95.000 

-1.06 | 

96.250 

41.05 

0.44 

Intelsat Jackson Holdings S.A. INTEL 

5.500 

Aug.l, '23 

83.250 

-0.94 ■ 

85.125 



Genon Energy 

GENONE 

7.875 

June 15/17 

76.250 

- 0.75 ■ 

88.250 



Iheartcommunications 

IHRT 

9.000 

Dec. 15/19 

78.000 

- 0.75 ■ 

81.000 



Noble Holding International 

NE 

4.625 

March 1, '21 

91.750 

- 0.75 ■ 

92.750 



Hughes Satellite Systems 

SATS 

7.625 

June 15/21 

113.500 

-0.56 1 113.375 



Navios Maritime Holdings 

NM 

7.375 

Jan. 15/22 

81.500 

-0.50 ■ 

n.a. 

1.43 

1.42 


‘Estimated spread over 2-year, 3-year, 5-year, 10-year or 30-year hot-run T reasury; 100 basis points=one percentage pt.; change in spread shown is for Z-spread. 
Note: Data are for the most active issue of bonds with maturities of two years or more 

Sources: MarketAxess Corporate BondTicker; WSJ Market Data Group 
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Don’t Get the 
Wrong Impression 

Put your ads in front of the right audience— ours. 

Advertise with The Wall Street Journal, the No. 1 media 
brand for reach and influence in American business. 

Our readers: 

+ include more senior executives than any other media brand's 
+ manage $35 trillion in assets 
+ and control $4.6 trillion in business expenditures 

Trust your brand with America's most trusted newspaper. 


Want to know more? 

Contact CMO Suzi Watford at: 
s.watford@wsj.com 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 

Read ambitiously 

Source: 2016-2017 Purchase Influence in American Business, Erdos & Morgan. Brand nets reflect net of print average issue audience 
and past 30 day use of measured digital platforms; purchasing volumetric reflects aggregate of 47 measured categories. 
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MARKETS DIGEST 


EQUITIES 


Dow Jones Industrial Average 

Last Year ago 

Trailing P/E ratio 20.25 18.65 

P/E estimate * 17.64 16.79 
Dividend yield 2.37 2.68 

All-time high 21115.55, 03/01/17 


20804.84 A 141.82, or 0.69% 

High, low, open and close for each 
trading day of the past three months. 


Current divisor 0.14602128057775 


..tf* 


JlL 


Wl I 

'•i 


T , ,+ 




V 


Session high 


65-day moving average 


DOWN 

Session open ► 


Closer 


UP 

Close 

Open 


Session low 

Bars measure the point change from session's open 

I I I 

Feb. Mar. Apr. May 

Weekly P/E data based on as-reported earnings from Birinyi Associates Inc. 


21500 


21000 


20500 


20000 


19500 


19000 


18500 


S&P 500 Index 

2381.73 A16.01, or 0.68% 

High, low, open and close for each 
trading day of the past three months. 




Last Year ago 

Trailing P/E ratio 23.44 23.49 

P/E estimate ' 18.41 17.51 

Dividend yield 1.98 2.20 

All-time high: 2402.32, 05/15/17 


2400 


ft Vi 


i 






ii 1 ' 


'I 


65-day moving average 





Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


2370 


2340 


2310 


2280 


2250 


2220 


Nasdaq Composite Index 

6083.70 ▲ 28.57, or 0.47% 

High, low, open and close for each 
trading day of the past three months. 


Last Year ago 

T railing P/E ratio *26.04 21.69 

P/E estimate * 21.09 18.29 

Dividend yield 1.12 1.32 

All-time high: 6169.87, 05/16/17 


/ /Y > 


6070 


5950 




5830 


5710 


5590 


65-day moving average 


5470 


I I I 

Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


5350 


Major U.S. Stock-Market Indexes 


- 52-Week - 


— %chg — 


Dow Jones 

High 

Low 

Close 

Net chg 

%chg 

High 

Low 

%chg 

YTD 

3-yr.ann. 

Industrial Average 

20857.13 

20687.94 

20804.84 

141.82 

|0.69 

21115.55 

17140.24 

18.9 

5.3 

8.0 

Transportation Avg 

8935.83 

8822.30 

8879.19 

60.61 

|0.69 

9593.95 

7093.40 

15.7 

-1.8 

3.9 

Utility Average 

703.28 

696.17 

703.27 

2.57 

1 0.37 

720.45 

625.44 

8.2 

6.6 

9.9 

Total Stock Market 

24729.11 

24538.72 

24648.95 

167.44 

|0.68 

24878.35 

20583.16 

16.7 

5.9 

7.8 

Barron's 400 

633.25 

628.59 

630.39 

2.95 

|0.47 

643.82 

491.89 

23.1 

4.8 

7.4 


Late Trading 

Most-active and biggest movers among NYSE, NYSE Area, NYSE MKT 
and Nasdaq issues from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. ET as reported by electronic 
trading services, securities dealers and regional exchanges. Minimum 
share price of $2 and minimum after-hours volume of 5,000 shares. 

Most-active issues in late trading 

Volume After Hours 

Company Symbol (000) Last Netchg %chg High 


Trading Diary 

Volume, Advancers, Decliners 

NYSE NYSE MKT 


Low 


Nasdaq Stock Market 


Nasdaq Composite 

6106.55 

6070.23 

6083.70 

28.57 

|0.47 

6169.87 

4594.44 

27.6 

13.0 

13.8 

Nasdaq 100 

5673.63 

5640.68 

5651.56 

25.25 

J0.45 

5724.44 

4201.05 

29.5 

16.2 

16.1 

Standard & Poor's 

500 Index 

2389.06 

2370.43 

2381.73 

16.01 

1 0.68 

2402.32 

2000.54 

16.1 

6.4 

8.1 

MidCap 400 

1718.75 

1698.80 

1712.08 

17.04 

|1.01 

1758.27 

1416.66 

18.1 

3.1 

8.0 

SmallCap600 

832.94 

825.34 

828.12 

3.88 

|0.47 

863.08 

670.90 

21.6 

-1.2 

8.7 


SPDRS&P500 SPY 15,292.6 238.44 

iPath S&P 500 VIX ST Fut VXX 6,030.4 14.51 
iShares MSCI Emg Markets EEM 5,761.6 41.17 
IShares Russell 2000 ETF IWM 5,152.2 136.00 


0.13 0.05 238.54 236.72 

-0.13 -0.89 14.86 14.37 

0.02 0.05 41.44 41.10 

-0.03 -0.02 136.05 135.91 


Snap SNAP 3,084.9 20.00 

iShares 20+Y Treasury Bd TLT 2,949.0 123.60 

Finl Select Sector SPDR xlf 2,782.4 23.33 

Qualcomm QCOM 2,748.3 57.67 

Percentage gainers... 


... unch. 20.17 19.90 

-0.11 -0.09 123.73 123.27 

-0.02 -0.09 23.39 23.32 

... unch. 57.67 56.12 


Total volume l, 028, 
Adv. volume* 871, 
Deck volume* 150, 
Issues traded 
Advances 
Declines 
Unchanged 
New highs 
New lows 
Closing tick 
Closing Arms 1 
Block trades* 


!, 890, 237 
,762,440 
,075,238 
3,102 
2,246 
761 
95 
98 
43 
262 
0.52 
7,598 


14,489,611 

8,162,296 

6,013,318 

329 

195 

115 

19 

6 

4 

24 

1.41 

138 


Nasdaq NYSE Area 


Other Indexes 


Russell 2000 

1374.42 

1361.53 

1367.33 

6.25 

1 0.46 

1419.43 

1089.65 

22.9 

0.8 

7.1 

NYSE Composite 

11573.21 

11474.52 

11542.69 

108.62 

|0.95 

11661.22 

9973.54 

12.6 

4.4 

2.8 

Value Line 

516.40 

509.88 

514.46 

4.58 

1 0.90 

529.13 

435.06 

14.8 

1.6 

2.2 

NYSE Area Biotech 

3670.07 

3605.22 

3609.02 

-30.02 

-0.83| 

3690.00 

2818.70 

18.4 

17.4 

12.2 

NYSE Area Pharma 

519.68 

517.56 

518.59 

1.12 

1 0.22 

554.66 

463.78 

2.4 

7.7 

0.9 

KBW Bank 

90.70 

89.37 

90.02 

0.78 

|0.87 

99.33 

60.27 

30.8 

-1.9 

10.1 

PHLX § Gold/Silver 

85.45 

84.76 

85.16 

0.91 

(1.09 

112.86 

73.03 

-0.3 

8.0 

-1.5 

PHLX § Oil Service 

153.23 

149.25 

152.45 

4.07 

12.74 

192.66 

146.14 

-5.6 

-17.1 

-18.8 

PHLX§ Semiconductor 

1064.30 

1057.48 

1060.77 

11.48 

(1.09 

1076.85 

648.32 

59.5 

17.0 

22.1 

CBOE Volatility 

14.23 

11.72 

12.04 

-2.62 

iVArM 

25.76 

9.77 

-20.8 

-14.2 

-1.0 


FibriaCeluloseADR 

FBR 

31.1 

10.40 

0.36 

3.59 

10.40 

9.97 

Juno Therapeutics 

JUNO 

11.8 

24.40 

0.76 

3.21 

24.40 

23.61 

Gold Resource 

GORO 

9.3 

3.63 

0.10 

2.83 

3.63 

3.51 

Five Below 

FIVE 

17.8 

53.96 

1.33 

2.53 

53.96 

52.55 

Symantec 

SYMC 

62.2 

29.74 

0.72 

2.48 

29.74 

29.01 


..And losers 


Eastern Co 

EML 

129.6 

25.90 

-3.05 

-10.54 

28.95 

25.90 

PTC Inc. 

PTC 

5.2 

51.14 

-3.86 

-7.02 

55.23 

51.14 

Eaton Vance MunBdFd EIM 

13.7 

12.00 

-0.65 

-5.14 

12.61 

12.00 

Trade Desk Cl A 

TTD 

23.5 

47.75 

-2.32 

-4.63 

50.07 

45.11 

Alteryx Cl A 

AYX 

8.6 

17.02 

-0.79 

-4.44 

17.77 

17.02 


Total volumel, 890, 
Adv. volumel, 340, 
Deck volume* 520, 
Issues traded 
Advances 
Declines 
Unchanged 
New highs 
New lows 
Closing tick 
Closing Arms 1 
Block trades* 


,438,960 

931,484 

188,512 

2,998 

1,806 

1,030 

162 

102 

58 

382 

0.68 

7,337 


311,795,312 

239,536,839 

71,528,496 

1,336 

1,105 

199 

32 

90 

8 

77 

1.57 

1,521 


^Philadelphia Stock Exchange 

International Stock Indexes 


Sources: SIX Financial Information; WSJ Market Data Group 


* Primary market NYSE, NYSE MKT NYSE Area only. 
+(TRIN) A comparison of the number of advancing and declining 
issues with the volume of shares rising and falling. An 
Arms of less than 1 indicates buying demand; above 1 
indicates selling pressure. 


Percentage Gainers., 


Percentage Losers 


Region/Country Index 


Close 


Netchg 


- Latest — 
%chg 


YTD 

%chg 


World 

The Global Dow 

2748.33 

25.37 

■ 0.93 

8.6 


The Global Dow Eure 

. 2311.59 

7.24 

10.31 

2.3 


DJ Global Index 

355.26 

2.59 

■0.73 

9.0 

World 

DJ Global ex U.S. 

239.38 

1.82 

■ 0.77 

11.9 

Americas 

DJ Americas 

572.09 

4.48 

■ 0.79 

5.9 

Brazil 

Sao Paulo Bovespa 

62639.31 

1042.25 

Hl.69 

4.0 

Canada 

S&P/TSX Comp 

15458.46 

181.26 

■ 1.19 

1.1 

Mexico 

IPC All-Share 

49067.47 

745.23 

■11.54 

7.5 

Chile 

Santiago IPSA 

3661.57 

14.24 

10.39 

13.6 

Europe 

Stoxx Europe 600 

391.51 

2.32 

10.60 

8.3 

Euro zone 

Euro Stoxx 

385.95 

3.23 

■ 0.84 

10.2 

Belgium 

Bel-20 

3949.44 

43.40 

■ 1.11 

9.5 

France 

CAC40 

5324.40 

34.67 

■ 0.66 

9.5 

Germany 

DAX 

12638.69 

48.63 

10.39 

10.1 

Israel 

Tel Aviv 

1412.19 


Closed 

-4.0 

Italy 

FTSEMIB 

21567.52 

268.26 

■ 1.26 

12.1 

Netherlands 

AEX 

526.92 

2.40 

10.46 

9.1 

Spain 

IBEX 35 

10835.40 

150.50 

1.41 

15.9 

Sweden 

SX All Share 

582.53 

4.91 

■ 0.85 

9.0 

Switzerland 

Swiss Market 

9022.51 

84.14 

■ 0.94 

9.8 

U.K. 

FTSEIOO 

7470.71 

34.29 

10.46 

4.6 

Asia-Pacific DJ Asia-Pacific TSM 

1586.08 

1.72 

iO.ll 

11.5 

Australia 

S&P/ASX 200 

5727.40 

-10.90 

-0.191 

1.1 

China 

Shanghai Composite 

! 3090.63 

0.49 

[0.02 

-0.4 

Flong Kong 

Hang Seng 

25174.87 

38.35 

10.15 

14.4 

India 

S&P BSE Sensex 

30464.92 

30.13 

[0.10 

14.4 

Japan 

Nikkei Stock Avg 

19590.76 

36.90 

10.19 

2.5 

Singapore 

Straits Times 

3216.92 

-4.74 

-0.151 

11.7 

South Korea 

Kospi 

2288.48 

1.66 

10.07 

12.9 

Taiwan 

Weighted 

9947.62 

-21.83 

-0.221 

7.5 


Company 

— Lc 
Symbol Close 

itest Sessic 
Netchg 

)n — 
%chg 

High 

- 52-Week 
Low 

%chg 

Company 

— Lc 
Symbol Close 

itest Sess 
Netchg 

iion — 
%chg 

High 

■ 52-Wee 
Low 

;k 

%chg 

Quorum Health 

QHC 

3.98 

1.10 

38.19 

13.52 

2.54 

-67.3 

Foot Locker 

FL 

58.72 

-11.73 

-16.65 

79.43 

50.90 

7.2 

Dynegy 

DYN 

9.12 

1.86 

25.62 

22.01 

5.84 

-51.3 

VS 2x VIX Short Term 

TV IX 

28.17 

-4.75 

-14.43 

945.00 

25.00 

-96.3 

Sportsman's Warehouse 

SPWH 

5.70 

0.97 

20.51 

11.30 

3.86 

-42.8 

ProSharesUItVIXST 

UVXY 

12.95 

-2.18 

-14.41 

428.00 

11.50 

-96.2 

Vital Therapies 

VTL 

3.13 

0.53 

20.19 

8.38 

2.55 

-61.9 

JMUADR 

JMU 

1.83 

-0.30 

-14.08 

6.00 

1.82 

-48.7 

Destination XL Group 

DXLG 

2.40 

0.40 

20.00 

5.57 

1.95 

-52.0 

ProShr Ultra MSCI Brazil 

BZQ 

13.87 

-2.13 

-13.31 

40.95 

11.37 

-61.5 

GlycoMimetics 

GLYC 

12.76 

2.09 

19.59 

14.64 

3.82 

72.9 

Motif Bio ADR 

MTFB 

7.66 

-1.17 

-13.23 

11.00 

5.15 


Direxion Brazil Bull 3X 

BRZU 

27.84 

4.32 

18.37 

55.29 

15.72 

45.0 

Highpower International 

HPJ 

4.45 

-0.50 

-10.10 

6.00 

1.74 

135.4 

Calithera Biosciences 

CALA 

16.10 

2.40 

17.52 

16.20 

2.20 

266.7 

Diffusion Pharmaceuticals 

DFFN 

2.88 

-0.32 

-9.97 

15.50 

1.94 

-70.6 

New Age Beverages 

NBEV 

5.32 

0.74 

16.16 

5.84 

0.45 

718.5 

DHI Group 

DHX 

2.80 

-0.30 

-9.68 

8.43 

2.80 

-58.8 

Identiv Inc. 

INVE 

5.72 

0.74 

14.86 

7.81 

1.61 

186.0 

Proteostasis Therapeutics 

PTI 

3.76 

-0.39 

-9.40 

20.63 

3.50 

-65.2 

Autodesk 

ADSK 

109.91 

14.08 

14.69 

112.18 

49.82 

95.6 

Coherus BioSciences 

CHRS 

22.30 

-2.20 

-8.98 

31.98 

14.00 

14.4 

ReneSola ADR 

SOL 

2.89 

0.37 

14.68 

7.25 

2.15 

-53.0 

Flalozyme Therapeutics 

HALO 

12.91 

-1.25 

-8.83 

15.20 

7.70 

41.1 

ProShs Ultra MSCI Brazil 

UBR 

58.70 

6.66 

12.80 

85.26 

34.01 

51.4 

Ignyta 

RXDX 

6.90 

-0.65 

-8.61 

9.90 

4.15 

9.0 

AcelRx Pharmaceuticals 

ACRX 

2.65 

0.30 

12.77 

4.08 

2.25 

-17.4 

Quest Resource Holding 

QRHC 

2.66 

-0.24 

-8.20 

3.60 

1.60 

-13.6 

Lonestar Resources US A 

LONE 

4.27 

0.48 

12.66 

16.00 

3.31 

2.9 

Esperion Therapeutics 

ESPR 

33.31 

-2.95 

-8.14 

48.21 

9.40 

120.9 

Most Active Stocks 







Volume Movers Ranked by change from 65-day average* 

Company 

Symbol 

Volume % chg from - 
(000) 65-day avg 

-Latest Session - ■ 
Close %chg 

52-Week 

High Low 

Company 

Symbol 

Volume % chg from —Latest Session - ■ 
(000) 65-day avg Close %chg 

52-Week 

High Low 

IPath S&P 500 VIX ST Fut 

VXX : 

109,679 

96.9 

14.64 

-6.99 

71.48 

13.55 

GlycoMimetics 

GLYC 

36,011 

5543 

12.76 

19.59 

14.64 

3.82 

SPDR S&P 500 

SPY 

99,136 

26.9 238.31 

0.65 

240.67 

198.65 

IQ 50% Hdg FTSEEur 

HFXE 

1,904 

4002 

19.61 

0.94 

19.65 

15.76 

Bank of America 

BAC 

87,528 

-3.1 

23.05 

1.36 

25.80 

12.05 

First TrBICK Index Fund 

BICK 

371 

3883 

25.65 

2.72 

26.40 

19.26 

Finl Select Sector SPDR 

XLF 

62,916 

-16.2 

23.35 

0.86 

25.30 

17.31 

IQ 50% Hdg FTSEIntl 

HFXI 

1,573 

3146 

20.32 

0.74 

20.92 

16.12 

iShares MSCI Emg Markets 

EEM 

57,938 

4.4 

41.15 

2.13 

41.70 

31.89 

Liberty Formula One C 

FWONK 

13,066 

2156 

30.85 

-1.44 

35.40 

17.47 

iShares MSCI Brazil Cap 

EWZ 

53,138 

212.0 

34.96 

6.75 

40.80 

25.15 

First Tr SwAlphaDEX 

FSZ 

294 

1963 

49.32 

1.42 

49.52 

36.18 

ProSharesUItVIXST 

UVXY 

51,170 

82.5 

12.95 

-14.41 

428.00 

11.50 

Corium International 

CORI 

2,154 

1805 

6.85 

-0.72 

8.33 

2.67 

Frontier Communications 

FTR 

50,676 

2.7 

1.46 

12.31 

5.30 

1.19 

PIMCO Broad U.S. TIPS Idx 

TIPZ 

107 

1621 

58.10 

0.17 

60.68 

55.96 

Advanced Micro Devices 

AMD 

49,751 

-30.1 

11.41 

1.20 

15.55 

3.81 

First Tr Lat America 

FLN 

1,221 

1489 

19.21 

4.18 

22.76 

14.41 

General Electric 

GE 

46,458 

54.4 

28.05 

2.07 

33.00 

27.10 

Rush Enterprises B 

RUSHB 

322 

1348 

33.35 

1.93 

35.74 

19.27 


* Volumes of 100,000 shares or more are rounded to the nearest thousand 


Sources: SIX Financial Information; WSJ Market Data Group 


* Common stocks priced at $5 a share or more with an average volume over 65 trading days of at least 
5,000 shares +Has traded fewer than 65 days 


CREDIT MARKETS & CURRENCIES 


Consumer Rates and Returns to Investor 


U.S. consumer rates 

A consumer rate against its 
benchmark over the past year 

4.00% 

3.00 

30-year fixed-rate^^^ 

mortgage 2.00 

10-year Treasury 
note yield 1.00 

I 0.00 

JJASONDJFMAM 
2016 2017 


Selected rates 

30-year mortgage, Rate 


Bankrate.com avg*: 

3.94% 

First National Financing 

Denver, CO 

3.63% 

800-910-4439 

Supreme Lending 

Bellevue, WA 

3.65% 

206-963-4788 

Camelot Mortgage Group 

Franktown,CO 

3.75% 

303-814-2310 

Fidelity Bank Trust 

Dubuque, IA 

3.75% 

563-557-2300 

Pacific Finance Group 

Bothell, WA 

3.75% 

425-354-5602 


-Yield/Rate (%)- 52-Week Range (%) 3-yr chg 

Interest rate Last (•) Week ago Low 0 2 4 6 8 High (petpts) 


Federal-funds rate target 

0.75-1.00 

0.75-1.00 

0.25 

• 




1.00 

0.75 

Prime rate* 

4.00 

4.00 

3.50 


i 

: 


4.00 

0.75 

Libor, 3-month 

1.19 

1.18 

0.62 

• 




1.19 

0.96 

Money market, annual yield 

0.32 

0.32 

0.22 





0.34 

-0.08 

Five-year CD, annual yield 

1.31 

1.31 

1.17 

• 




1.31 

-0.06 

30-year mortgage, fixed 1 

3.94 

4.09 

3.43 


< 



4.33 

-0.36 

15-year mortgage, fixed+ 

3.17 

3.30 

2.70 


• 



3.50 

-0.20 

Jumbo mortgages, $424,i00-plus+ 

4.50 

4.64 

4.02 



• 


4.88 

-0.07 

Five-year adj mortgage (ARM)+ 

3.32 

3.42 

2.97 


• 



4.03 

-0.20 

New-car loan, 48-month 

3.20 

3.09 

2.87 


• 



3.36 

0.26 

HELOC, $30,000 

4.91 

4.89 

4.57 



• 


4.96 

0.16 


Bankrate.com rates based on survey of over4,800 online banks. *Base rate posted by 70% of the nation's largest 
banks. f Excludes closing costs. Sources: SIX Financial Information; WSJ Market Data Group; Bankrate.com 


Treasury yield curve 

Yield to maturity of current bills, 
notes and bonds 

5.00% 

4.00 


3.00 



1 3 6 1 2 3 5 710 30 


month(s) years 
maturity 


Forex Race 

Yen, euro vs. dollar; dollar vs. 
major U.S. trading partners 



-12 _J 1 ,|, I I ,|, ,|, ,|, ,|, i J L 

2016 2017 


Sources: Ryan ALM; Tullett Prebon; WSJ Market Data Group 


Corporate Borrowing Rates and Yields 


— Yield (%) 52-Week — Total Return (%) 


Bond total return index 

Close 

Last Week ago 

High 

Low 

52-wk 

3-yr 

Treasury Ryan ALM 

1452.567 

1.953 

2.016 

2.237 

1.141 

-0.485 

2.671 

10-yr T reasury, Ryan ALM 

1733.344 

2.243 

2.331 

2.609 

1.366 

3.270 

2.897 

DJ Corporate 

371.552 

3.021 

3.083 

3.390 

2.460 

3.448 

3.758 

Aggregate, Barclays Capital 

1916.570 

2.500 

2.560 

2.790 

1.820 

1.425 

2.566 

High Yield 100, Merrill Lynch 

2797.272 

5.225 

5.237 

6.804 

5.174 

12.800 

3.325 

Fixed-Rate MBS, Barclays 

1968.200 

2.770 

2.850 

3.120 

1.930 

0.924 

2.487 

Muni Master, Merrill 

513.748 

1.936 

2.016 

2.516 

1.297 

0.435 

2.741 

EMBI Global, J.P. Morgan 

782.624 

5.518 

5.521 

6.290 

5.134 

9.371 

5.183 


Sources: J.P. Morgan; Ryan ALM; S&P Dow Jones Indices; Barclays Capital; Merrill Lynch 


U.S.-dollar foreign-exchange rates in late New York trading 


Country/currency 

in US$ 

US$vs, 

Fri YTD chg 

perUS$ (96) 

Country/currency 

f 

in US$ 

r ri 

perUS$ 

US$vs, 
YTD chg 
(%) 

Americas 



Thailand baht 

.02913 

34.330 

-4.1 

Argentina peso 

.0624 

16.0157 0.9 

Vietnam dong 

.00004414 

22655 

-0.5 

Brazil real 

.3072 

3.2557 0.02 

Europe 




Canada dollar 

.7401 

1.3513 0.5 

Czech Rep. koruna 

.04231 

23.637 

-8.0 

Chile peso 

.001495 

668.70 -0.2 

Denmark krone 

.1506 

6.6412 

-6.1 

Colombia peso 

.0003467 

2884.21 -3.9 

Euro area euro 

1.1207 

.8923 

-6.1 

Ecuador US dollar 

1 

1 unch 

Hungary forint 

.003632 

275.30 

-6.5 

Mexico peso 

.0534 

18.7159 -9.7 

Iceland krona 

.009994 

100.06 

-11.4 

Peru new sol 

.3058 

3.270 -2.5 

Norway krone 

.1194 

8.3756 

-3.1 

Uruguay peso 

.03563 

28.0700 -4.4 

Poland zloty 

.2675 

3.7386 

-10.7 

Venezuela b. fuerte 

.098912 

10.1100 1.1 

Russia ruble 

.01757 

56.925 

-7.1 

Asia-Pacific 



Sweden krona 

.1146 

8.7265 

-4.2 

Australian dollar 

.7458 

1.3408 -3.4 

Switzerland franc 

1.0280 

.9728 

-4.5 

China yuan 

.1453 

6.8839 -0.9 

Turkey lira 

.2797 

3.5753 

1.5 

Hong Kong dollar 

.1285 

7.7834 0.4 

Ukraine hryvnia 

.0379 26.3605 

-2.7 

India rupee 

.01551 

64.460 -5.1 

UK pound 

1.S03/ 

./6/0 

-5.3 

Indonesia rupiah 

.0000750 

13329 -1.4 

Middle East/Africa 



Japan yen 

.008988 

111.26 -4.9 

Bahrain dinar 

2.6514 

.3772 


Kazakhstan tenge 

.003201 

312.39 -6.4 

Egypt pound 

.0554 18.0505 

-0.5 

Macau pataca 

.1245 

8.0344 1.5 

Israel shekel 

.2793 

3.5800 

-7.0 

Malaysia ringgit 

.2313 

4.3225 -3.6 

Kuwait dinar 

3.2835 

.3046 

-0.3 

New Zealand dollar 

.6927 

1.4436 -0.03 

Oman sul rial 

2.5956 

.3853 

0.1 

Pakistan rupee 

.00954 

104.815 0.4 

Qatar rial 

.2746 

3.642 

0.1 

Philippines peso 

.0201 

49.692 0.2 

Saudi Arabia riyal 

.2666 

3.7505 

-0.01 

Singapore dollar 

.7217 

1.3856 -4.3 

South Africa rand 

.0756 13.2335 

-3.4 

South Korea won 

.0008948 

1117.61 -7.5 





Sri Lanka rupee 

.0065643 

152.34 2.6 


Close NetChg % Chg YTD % Chg 

Taiwan dollar 

.03333 

30.006 -7.5 

WSJ Dollar Index 

88.68 -0.55-0.62 ■ 

-4.58 


Sources: Tullett Prebon, WSJ Market Data Group 


COMMODITIES 


Friday 52-Week YTD 

Close Netchg %Chg High Low %Chg %chg 


WSJ 

.COM 


ONLINE 

Real-time U.S. stock quotes are available on WSJ.com. Track most-active stocks, new highs/lows, mutual funds and ETFs. 
Plus, get deeper money-flows data and email delivery of key stock-market data. All are available free at WSJMarkets.com 


DJ Commodity 

566.68 

8.59 

TR/CC CRB Index 

185.08 

2.57 

Crude oil, $ per barrel 

50.33 

0.98 

Natural gas, $/MMBtu 

3.256 

0.074 

Gold, $ per troy oz. 

1252.70 

1.00 


1.54 

589.81 

506.18 

9.09 

-0.10 

1.41 

195.82 

177.01 

0.47 

-3.86 

1.99 

54.45 

39.51 

5.40 

-6.31 

2.33 

3.93 

1.96 

57.90 

-12.57 

0.08 

1364.90 

1127.80 

0.02 

8.93 
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BIGGEST 1,000 STOCKS 


How to Read the Stock Tables 

The following explanations apply to NYSE, NYSE Area, NYSE MKT and Nasdaq Stock Market listed securities. Prices 
are composite quotations that include primary market trades as well as trades reported by Nasdaq OMX BXSM 
(formerly Boston), Chicago Stock Exchange, CBOE, National Stock Exchange, ISE and BATS. 

The list comprises the 1,000 largest companies based on market capitalization. 

Underlined quotations are those stocks with large changes in volume compared with the issue's average trading 
volume. 

Boldfaced quotations highlight those issues whose price changed by 5% or more if their previous closing price was 
$2 or higher. 


Footnotes: h-Does not meet continued listing v-Trading halted on primary market. 

i-New 52-week high. standards vj-ln bankruptcy or receivership or 

T-New 52-week low. If-Late filing being reorganized under the 

dd-lndicates loss in the most recent q-Temporary exemption from Nasdaq Bankruptcy Code, or securities 

four quarters. requirements. assumed by such companies. 

FD-First day of trading. t-NYSE bankruptcy 

Wall Street Journal stock tables reflect composite regular trading as of 4 p.m. and 
changes in the closing prices from 4 p.m. the previous day. 


Friday, May 19, 2017 


YTD 52-Week Yld Net 

%Chg Hi Lo Stock Sym % PE Last Chg 


NYSE 


19.03 25.20 18.72 ABB ABB 3.0 24 25.08 0.41 

-3.61 13.32 10.73 AES AES 4.3 dd 11.20 0.02 

6.14 76.88 66.50 Aflac AFL 2.3 12 73.87 0.15 
-10.09 43.89 36.10 AT&T T 5.119 38.24 0.29 
-2.93 71.06 51.33 AXIS Capital AXS 2.4 13 63.36 0.40 
12.37 45.84 36.76 AbbottLabs ABT 2.5 44 43.16 0.18 

4.73 68.12 55.06 AbbVie ABBV 3.9 17 65.58 -0.05 
3.29 126.53 108.66 Accenture ACN 2.0 20 120.98 0.58 
T-26.69 280.89 167.88 AcuityBrands AYI 0.3 24 169.24 0.13 

18.52 76.09 39.66 Adient ADNT 1.6 dd 69.45 0.85 
-10.44 177.83 134.08 AdvanceAuto AAP 0.2 24 151.47 2.96 

24.01 6.64 4.47 AdvSemiEngg ASX 4.1 17 6.25 0.07 
-10.85 5.84 3.36 Aegon AEG 5.6 14 4.93 0.02 

6.92 49.66 31.45 AerCap AER ... 8 44.49 1.04 

13.99 144.87 104.59 Aetna AET 1.4 44 141.36 1.13 
5.09 177.76 130.48 AffiliatedMgrs AMG 0.5 17 152.69 3.18 

23.20 58.38 41.98 AgilentTechs A 0.9 36 56.13 0.28 

17.24 60.10 35.05 AgnicoEagle AEM 0.841 49.24 0.43 
-7.99 111.88 87.62 Agrium AGU 3.8 17 92.52 3.90 
-0.50 150.45 124.02 AirProducts APD 2.7 23 143.10 0.39 
-4.69 101.43 54.51 AlaskaAir ALK 1.4 14 84.57 1.83 

28.16 112.88 74.86 Albemarle ALB 1.2 26 110.32 0.32 

14.99 39.78 20 Alcoa AA ...dd 32.29 0.37 
5.88 120.96 93.39 AlexandriaRealEst ARE 2.8 dd 117.67 0.58 

i 40.33 126.40 73.30 Alibaba BABA ... 55 123.22 1.95 

-6.05 667.19 510.17 Alleghany Y ...20 571.35 4.88 

23.53 82 61.47 Allegion ALLE 0.8 32 79.06 1.74 

4.34 261.27 184.50 Allergan AGN 1.3 8 219.13 0.40 

2.92 266.25 185.02 AllianceData ADS 0.9 31 235.17 0.51 
-10.66 25.12 20.40 AllianceBernstein AB 8.810 20.95 -0.05 

4.91 40.99 34.88 AlliantEnergv LNT 3.2 24 39.75 -0.07 

10.83 40.02 26.36 AllisonTransm ALSN 1.6 25 37.34 0.53 

13.51 86.03 65.27 Allstate ALL 1.8 14 84.13 -0.59 
-1.21 23.62 14.84 AllyFinancial ALLY 1.7 9 18.79 0.50 
4.85 76.55 60.82 Altria MO 3.4 10 70.90 0.36 

13.12 13.85 7.22 AlumofChina ACH ...61 11.55 0.35 

15.27 6.38 4.70 Ambev ABEV ...24 5.66 0.16 
5.99 56.57 46.65 Ameren AEE 3.2 21 55.60 0.30 

26.17 16.03 11.02 AmericaMovil AMX 1.7 25 15.86 0.78 

27.07 15.82 10.83 AmericaMovil A AM0V 1.7 25 15.63 0.72 
-5.38 54.56 44.65 AmCampus ACC 3.7 72 47.09 0.29 

9.15 71.32 57.89 AEP AEP 3.4 48 68.72 0.41 

3.67 82 57.15 American Express AXP 1.7 14 76.80 0.42 

10.46 100.58 69.06 AmericanFin AFG 1.3 12 97.34 0.34 

5.77 23.98 17.48 AmerHomes4Rent AMH 0.9 dd 22.19 0.03 
-6.29 67.47 48.41 AIG AIG 2.1197 61.20 -0.19 

i 21.42 132.86 99.72 AmerTowerREIT AMT 1.9 62 128.32 0.34 
4.84 85.24 69.41 AmerWaterWorks AWK 2.2 28 75.86 0.61 
-8.35 50.11 42.45 Amerigas APU 8.7 86 43.92 0.56 
13.42 135.20 84.92 Ameriprise AMP 2.6 15 125.83 1.41 

14.03 94.50 68.38 AmerisourceBrgn ABC 1.6 17 89.16 2.47 

23.58 60.69 43.28 Ametek AME 0.6 27 60.06 0.92 

8.48 73.86 55.13 Amphenol APH 0.9 26 72.90 0.45 

-23.56 73.33 48.29 AnadarkoPetrol APC 0.4 dd 53.30 1.22 

11.92 136.08 98.28 AB InBev BUD 3.7168 118.01 1.01 
15.35 12.06 9.83 AnnalyCap NLY10.4 4 11.50 0.06 

10.01 35.74 23.76 AnteroMidstream AM 3.5 25 33.97 0.24 
-5.96 30.50 20.16 AnteroResources AR ... dd 22.24 0.83 
22.70 184.45 114.85 Anthem ANTM 1.5 17 176.41 -0.28 

i 14.12 127.89 100.55 Aon AON 1.1 25 127.28 0.59 

-19.39 69 46.09 Apache APA 2.0 dd 51.16 1.24 

-5.30 47.91 39.14 Apartmtlnv AIV 3.3358 43.04 0.25 
34.81 27.78 14.25 ApolloGlobalMgmt APO 7.5 9 26.10 -0.12 

5.46 35.83 28.03 AquaAmerica WTR 2.4 24 31.68 0.33 

2.46 38.30 31.38 Aramark ARMK 1.1 28 36.60 -0.03 

3.29 9.37 4.18 ArcelorMittal MT ... 7 7.54 0.28 
-9.09 47.88 38.54 ArcherDaniels ADM 3.1 17 41.50 0.19 
48.76 30.69 16.75 Arconic ARNC 0.9 ... 27.58 0.66 

48.88 148.60 60.51 AristaNetworks ANET ...47 144.07 0.59 

3.67 78.23 58.52 ArrowElec ARW ...13 73.92 0.91 

7.18 106.02 78.50 Assurant AIZ 2.1 12 99.53 0.25 

24.08 35.04 25.55 AstraZeneca AZN ... 28 33.90 -0.12 
6.52 55.10 43.25 Athene ATH ... 9 51.12 0.26 

9.35 82.74 68.51 AtmosEnergy ATO 2.2 22 81.08 0.72 
-7.27 126.14 93.31 Autoliv ALV 2.3 16 104.92 1.35 
-14.71 819.54 658.39 AutoZone AZO ...16 673.65 -0.14 

7.96 194.11 158.32 Avaionbay AVB 3.0 25 191.25 -0.61 

16.45 46.74 35.42 Avangrid AGR 3.9 21 44.11 0.11 
17.86 84.56 68.55 AveryDennison AVY 2.2 22 82.76 0.26 

15.07 33.06 24.27 AxaltaCoating AXTA ...116 31.30 0.37 
-10.14 49.88 32.85 BB&T BBT 2.8 16 42.25 0.12 

3.38 49.03 41.83 BCE BCE 4.8 18 44.70 0.44 

2.60 41.79 25.75 BHPBilliton BHP4.440 36.71 0.81 
1.05 37.44 22.37 BHPBilliton BBL 5.0 34 31.79 0.64 
-1.18 38.68 30.66 BP BP 6.5 61 36.94 0.43 

-16.53 18.12 10.60 BRF BRFS ... dd 12.32 0.41 

-10.77 33.50 19.14 BT Group BT 2.916 20.55 0.29 
-10.39 68.59 41.74 BakerHughes BHI 1.2 dd 58.22 1.09 

6.67 41.12 33.76 Ball BLL 1.0 29 40.04 0.29 

22.75 8.70 5.14 BancoBilbaoViz BBVA 6.9 13 8.31 0.23 

i 7.05 76.62 58.40 BancodeChile BCH 3.5 15 75.42 1.70 

10.47 25.55 17.83 BcoSantChile BSAC 4.3 15 24.16 0.42 

26.83 6.99 3.60 BancoSantander SAN 3.7 14 6.57 0.15 
122.06 46.26 31.77 BanColombia CIB 2.9 11 44.77 1.40 

4.30 25.80 12.05 BankofAmerica BAC 1.3 15 23.05 0.31 

-3.64 78 60.93 BankofMontreal BMO 3.9 9 69.30 1.07 

-1.77 49.54 35.72 BankNY Mellon BK 1.614 46.54 0.34 
0.20 62.89 47.59 BkNovaScotia BNS 4.2 12 55.79 1.13 
1.27 12.05 6.76 Barclays BCS 3.6 23 11.14 0.14 

36.90 309.16 203.63 Bard CR BCR 0.3 39 307.55 1.16 

4.19 23.47 13.80 BarrickGold ABX 0.7 14 16.65 0.14 

29.03 57.79 42.22 Baxterlntl BAX 1.1 17 57.21 0.14 
11.22 187.69 161.29 BectonDickinson BDX 1.6 30 184.13 1.52 

0.90 73.17 54.70 Berkley WRB 0.8 14 67.11 0.22 
0.32 266445 205074 BerkHathwy A BRK/A ... 18 244910 2400.00 
0.16 177.86 136.65 BerkHathwy B BRK/B ... 18 163.24 1.62 

15.10 56.94 34.98 BerryGlobal BERY ... 24 56.09 -0.22 
20.30 52.67 28.76 BestBuy BBY 2.6 13 51.33 0.70 

20.27 224.24 135.94 Bio-RadLab A BIO ...233 219.22 -2.39 

2.12 42.20 32.60 BlackKnightFin BKFS ... 57 38.60 0.35 

3.36 399.46 317.60 BlackRock BLK 2.5 19 393.32 4.84 

10.51 31.69 22.45 BlackstoneGroup BX 11.7 15 29.87 0.59 
11.57 26.92 19.85 BlockHR HRB 3.4 18 25.65 0.36 

7.43 18.95 15.97 BoardwalkPipe BWP 2.1 15 18.65 0.60 

16.11 187.21 122.35 Boeing BA 3.122 180.76 3.36 
-0.33 38.54 27.47 BoozAllen BAH 1.9 22 35.95 0.36 

2.43 44.24 27.52 BorgWarner BWA 1.4 62 40.40 0.27 
-3.79 144.02 113.69 Boston Properties BXP 2.5 45 121.01 0.74 
22.10 26.76 19.67 BostonScientific BSX ... 83 26.41 0.27 
-8.16 23.15 10.84 Braskem BAK 4.0 12 19.48 0.49 
-7.56 77.12 46.01 Bristol-Myers BMY 2.9 19 54.02 0.24 
-23.63 29.14 17.49 BrixmorProp BRX 5.6 20 18.65 0.10 
i 10.63 73.56 59.86 BroadridgeFinl BR 1.8 29 73.35 1.02 

13.60 38.99 31.66 BrookfieldMgt BAM 1.5 23 37.50 0.72 

18.34 41 27.79 Brookfieldlnfr BIP 4.443 39.61 0.60 

-6.22 45.77 34.27 Brown&Brown BRO 1.3 22 42.07 -0.03 
15.96 55.31 45.17 Brown-Forman A BF/A 1.4 20 53.63 0.13 

i 17.83 53.29 43.72 Brown-Forman B BF/B 1.4 20 52.93 0.35 
0.54 75.10 61.37 BuckeyePtrs BPL 7.5 17 66.52 0.97 
-3.54 82.66 56.69 Bunge BG 2.419 69.68 0.41 
11.79 104.07 51.92 BurlingtonStores BURL ... 31 94.74 1.59 
26.40 24.75 11 CBDPao CBD 0.1 dd 20.92 1.43 
6.95 36.81 24.11 CBRE Group CBG ...18 33.68 0.55 
-3.39 71.07 49.92 CBS A CBS/A 1.1 56 62.62 0.72 
-3.08 70.09 48.88 CBS B CBS 1.2 55 61.66 1.28 
-9.28 37.17 20.77 CF Industries CF 4.2 dd 28.56 1.15 

1.39 50.58 40.88 CGI Group GIB ...14 48.70 0.62 

10.24 47.45 28.33 CIT Group CIT 1.3 dd 47.05 0.33 

10.64 46.25 38.78 CMS Energy CMS 2.9 22 46.05 0.30 
6.24 46.44 29.38 CNA Fin CNA 2.3 11 44.09 -0.27 
-4.51 138.36 112.32 CNOOC CEO 5.01751 118.37 1.20 

3.57 16.87 10.02 CPFLEnergia CPL 1.7 31 15.95 0.63 

6.20 38.04 25.82 CRH CRH 2.8 22 36.51 0.53 

-3.28 101.36 69.30 CVS Health CVS 2.6 16 76.32 -0.30 
0.51 26.74 20.02 CabotOil COG 0.9 dd 23.48 0.41 

12.60 16.01 11.85 CAE CAE 1.5 17 15.73 0.23 

-2.12 90.91 75.36 CamdenProperty CPT 3.6 17 82.29 0.07 
-7.76 67.89 52.59 CampbellSoup CPB 2.5 35 55.78 -1.16 
-3.36 92.22 72.62 Cl BC CM 4.9 7 78.86 0.94 

11.08 76.41 55.73 CanNtIRIwy CNI 1.6 21 74.87 1.42 
-2.51 35.28 27.80 CanNaturalRes CNQ 2.6250 31.08 0.64 
9.04 160.45 119.50 CanPacRIwy CP 1.1 16 155.67 3.10 

20.65 34.09 27.18 Canon CAJ 4.2 23 33.95 -0.10 
-7.99 96.92 58.02 CapitalOne COF 2.0 12 80.27 1.00 

2.13 85.52 62.70 CardinalHealth CAH 2.5 18 73.50 1.31 
-8.96 116.40 98.22 Carlisle CSL 1.4 27 100.41 0.78 
0.56 69.11 45.06 CarMax KMX ...20 64.75 1.04 

18.13 63.41 42.94 Carnival CCL 2.6 15 61.50 0.46 

20.61 63.21 43.45 Carnival CUK 2.6 15 61.74 0.42 

10.45 105.98 69.59 Caterpillar CAT 3.0 dd 102.43 2.21 
7.23 93.06 60.59 Celanese A CE 2.215 84.43 0.64 

10.73 9.25 5.28 Cemex CX ...12 8.55 0.30 
-3.10 10.13 7.55 Cencosud CNC0 3.313 8.14 0.12 
-36.02 16.82 9.11 CenovusEnergy CVE 1.5 dd 9.68 0.40 

32.84 77.60 50 Centene CNC ... 24 75.07 -0.55 

11.53 28.86 21.81 CenterPointEner CNP 3.9 26 27.48 0.27 
-41.55 7.70 1.90 CentraisEIBras EBR ... 2 4.01 0.29 

4.58 33.45 22.33 CenturyLink CTL 8.7 24 24.87 0.28 

98.46 46.02 5.82Chemours CC 0.3 81 43.84 1.09 

-9.50 119 97.53 Chevron CVX 4.1 70 106.52 1.35 


27.79 30.90 21.38 ChinaEastrnAir CEA ...12 28.56 0.36 
22.46 16.27 10.07 ChinaLifelns LFC 1.1 30 15.76 0.24 
5.70 63.89 51.73 ChinaMobile CHL2.913 55.42 0.54 
14.69 84.88 65.28 ChinaPetrol SNP 6.1 12 81.45 0.87 


38.12 36.95 25.60 ChinaSoAirlines ZNH 1.712 35.51 -0.09 
6.33 53.87 42.29 ChinaTelecom CHA 2.8 15 49.05 0.15 
16.10 14.48 9.89 ChinaUnicom CHU 1.9209 13.41 0.16 


28.54 499 352.96 Chipotle CMG ...147 484.99 0.25 

4.81 140.56 121.08 Chubb CB 2.0 14 138.48 -0.08 


10.65 38.47 31.28 ChunghwaTelecom CHT 5.0 23 34.91 0.14 

12.56 52.27 42.55 Church&Dwight CHD 1.5 27 49.74 0.06 

19.56 164.88 115.03 Cigna Cl 0.0 21 159.48 -0.62 

-13.47 146.96 108.97 CimarexEnergy XEC 0.3 dd 117.59 1.75 

2.81 62.58 38.31 Citigroup C 1.0 12 61.10 1.02 

-2.98 39.75 18.34 CitizensFin CFG 1.6 16 34.57 0.11 

10.11 140.47 111.24 Clorox CLX 2.5 26 132.16 1.42 

29.41 46.56 34.07 Coach COH 3.0 24 45.32 0.65 


YTD 52-Week 
%Chg Hi Lo Stock 


Yld Net 

Sym % PE Last Chg 


5.89 46.01 39.88 Coca-Cola KO 3.4 31 43.90 
28.50 52.27 30.55 Coca-Cola Euro CCE 2.2 28 40.35 
21.81 84 59.44 Coca-Cola Femsa KOF 2.3 23 77.40 

14.33 76.86 63.43 Colgate-Palmolive CL 2.1 27 74.82 

-9.79 16.09 9.70 ColonyNorthStar CLNS 8.0112 13.46 
0.37 75 36.82 Comerica CMA 1.5 20 68.36 

1.96 11.22 7.01 SABESP SBS 0.7 7 8.85 

-4.63 41.68 33.08 ConagraBrands CAG 2.127 37.72 
0.08 147.55 114.33 ConchoRscs CXO ...122 132.71 
-5.31 53.17 38.80 ConocoPhillips COP 2.2 dd 47.48 
9.08 81.88 68.76 ConEd ED 3.419 80.37 

i 19.33 184.24 144 ConstBrands A STZ 1.1 26 182.94 
-17.29 60.30 39.30 ContinentaIRscs CLR ... dd 42.63 

i 21.55 213.23 156.70 Cooper COO 0.0 35 212.62 

19.70 29.72 18.88 Corning GLW 2.1 8 29.05 

2.40 30.13 16.95 Coty COTY 2.7 dd 18.75 

9.29 173.79 137.51 Credicorp BAP 2.2 13 172.52 
0.35 16.17 10.01 CreditSuisse CS 4.9 dd 14.36 
-27.23 18.95 9.02 CrescentPoint CPG 2.7 dd 9.89 
-4.31 28.30 17.89 CrestwoodEquity CEQP 9.8 dd 24.45 
14.60 102.82 79.38 CrownCastle CCI 3.8 85 99.44 
6.54 57.49 48.04 CrownHoldings CCK ... 15 56.01 
3.26 97.56 57.94 Cullen/Frost CFR2.519 91.11 

13.34 163.36 105.33 Cummins CMI 2.6 18 154.90 
7.63 106.20 87.69 DTE Energy DTE 3.1 19 106.03 


12.77 80.83 64.06 DXCTech 
5.52 88.01 73.40 Danaher 
19.58 89.14 59.50 Darden 
0.58 78.77 54.50 DaVita 
i 17.33 122.24 76.73 Deere 


DXC ... dd 78.07 
DHR0.7 25 82.14 
DRI 2.622 86.96 
DVA ...1164.57 
DE 2.0 26 120.90 


18.10 68.25 42.02 DellTechnologies DVMT ... dd 64.92 
27.54 89.58 58.04 DelphiAutomotive DLPH 1.4 20 85.90 
-2.01 52.76 32.60 DeltaAir DAL 1.7 9 48.20 
17.82 19.48 9.99 DeutscheBank DB 1.1 dd 19.04 
-15.94 50.69 32.81 DevonEnergy DVN 0.6 70 38.39 
16.29 122.45 99.46 Diageo DEO 2.0 24 120.87 
16.87 116.08 85.63 DigitalRealty DLR 3.2 49 114.84 
-16.62 74.33 50.32 DiscoverFinSvcs DFS 2.0 10 60.11 
3.17 116.10 90.31 Disney DIS 1.5 19 107.52 
-2.86 96.88 66.50 DollarGeneral DG 1.4 16 71.95 
2.61 79.36 69.51 DominionEner D 3.8 22 78.59 
22.96 198 120.35 Domino's DPZ 0.9 42 195.80 
11.17 47.68 31.52 Donaldson DCI 1.5 29 46.78 

4.10 40.79 31.99 DouglasEmmett DEI 2.4 66 38.06 
i 10.96 83.59 63.93 Dover DOV 2.1 22 83.14 

7.11 65.42 47.51 DowChemical DOW 3.0 17 61.29 
0.28 99.47 81.05 DrPepperSnap DPS 2.6 20 90.92 
-8.48 54.73 39.04 DrReddy'sLab RDY 0.7 36 41.44 
6.02 82.37 61.12 DuPont DD 2.0 28 77.82 

7.41 87.31 72.34 DukeEnergy DUK4.127 83.37 
7.57 28.99 22.92 DukeRealtv DRE 2.7 30 28.57 

1 4.62 34.62 26.15 ENI E 5.2235 33.73 

-7.21 109.37 78.04 EOG Rscs EOG 0.7 dd 93.81 
-13.73 80.61 55.09 EQT EQT 0.2 dd 56.42 

-3.43 82.99 69.20 EQT Midstream EQM 4.8 14 74.05 
4.47 82.39 62.70 EastmanChem EMN 2.6 13 78.57 
16.28 79.31 54.30 Eaton ETN 1.9 18 78.01 

8.42 129.85 110.65 Ecolab ECL 1.2 30 127.09 


9.83 10.36 7.65 Ecopetrol EC ...39 9.94 
8.63 81.33 67.44 Edisonlnt EIX 2.8 18 78.20 

20.48 121.75 81.12 EdwardsLife EW ... 37 112.89 
6.55 64.36 48.45 EmersonElectric EMR3.227 59.40 

-31.75 26.36 16.76 EnbridgeEnPtrs EEP 8.1 dd 17.39 
-6.03 45.77 38.26 Enbridge ENB 4.5 34 39.58 
-3.58 13.85 7.08 Encana ECA 0.5 dd 11.32 

14.25 10.77 7.50 EnelAmericas ENIA 3.8 25 9.38 
21.10 6.08 4.25 EnelChile ENIC ... 9 5.51 
20.32 27.82 18.35 EnelGenChile EOCC 8.3 9 23.39 

1.54 64.44 42.69 Energen EGN ... 82 58.56 
-3.57 20.05 10.56 EnergyTrfrEquity ETE 6.1 22 18.62 
-4.25 31.49 21.52 EnergyTransfer ETP 9.3 10 23 
-4.40 19.89 14.46 EnLinkMidPtrs ENLK 8.9 dd 17.61 
3.02 82.08 66.71 Entergy ETR 4.6 dd 75.69 
0.26 30.25 24.01 EnterpriseProd EPD 6.1 22 27.11 
-11.66 82.37 53.12 EnvisionHIthcr EVHC ... dd 55.91 
15.34 139.89 110.87 Equifax EFX 1.1 31 136.37 
i 15.87 84.68 65.87 EquityLife ELS 2.3 42 83.54 
1.85 71.53 58.28 EquityResdntl EQR 3.1 51 65.55 
9.48 258.02 200.01 EssexProp ESS 2.7 33 254.55 
20.76 95.38 75.30 EsteeLauder EL 1.5 31 92.37 
12.73 258.30 169.19 EverestRe RE 2.0 9 243.94 

8.84 60.78 50.56 EversourceEner ES 3.2 20 60.11 

-1.21 37.70 29.82 Exelon EXC 3.7 17 35.06 
-0.97 94.81 68.09 ExtraSpaceSt EXR4.128 76.49 
-9.23 95.55 80.30 ExxonMobil XOM 3.8 34 81.93 
31.38 76.02 41.80 FMC FMC 0.9283 74.31 

-1.34 183.64 149.39 FactSet FDS 1.4 19 161.24 
-11.62 171.08 121.73 FederalRealty FRT 3.1 40 125.59 

1.70 201.57 145 FedEx FDX 0.8 27 189.37 
15.13 11.65 5.45 FiatChrvsIer FCAU ... 8 10.50 

21.26 42 31.64 FidelityNatIFin FNF 2.4 22 41.18 

-1.82 14.50 10.55 FNFV Group FNFV ... 7 13.45 
9.99 84.97 68.03 FidelityNtllnfo FIS 1.442 83.20 

50.43 55.28 27.58 58.com WUBA ... dd 42.12 

15.15 17.02 9.90 FirstData FDC ...29 16.34 
-2.09 97.43 63.97 FirstRepBank FRC 0.822 90.21 

I -8.81 36.60 27.93 FirstEnergy FE 5.1 dd 28.24 
-4.06 176.42 121.52 FleetCorTech FLT ... 28 135.78 

2.21 52.50 39.13 Flowserve FLS 1.5 53 49.11 
-12.70 58.37 44.05 Fluor FLR 1.8 27 45.85 

19.98 100.57 73.45 FomentoEconMex FMX 1.5 29 91.44 
-17.17 79.43 50.90 FootLocker FL 2.112 58.72 
-10.39 14.04 10.67 FordMotor F 5.5 12 10.87 

7.34 24.22 17.79 ForestCIty A FCE/A 1.6 dd 22.37 
8.17 30.32 18 ForestCity B FCE/B 1.2 dd 29.13 
4.47 34.66 29.14 Fortis FTS 3.8 16 32.26 
15.31 64.27 43 Fortive FTV 0.5 24 61.84 
18.42 66.01 52.05 FortBrandsHome FBHS 1.1 23 63.31 

22.05 81.16 53.31 Franco-Nevada FNV 1.3 74 72.94 

6.22 44.35 30.56 FranklinRscs BEN 1.9 14 42.04 
-11.07 17.06 9.24 Freeport-McMoRan FCX ... 43 11.73 

8.27 47.52 38.05 FreseniusMed FMS 1.2 20 45.70 

-8.33 32.10 21.05 GGP GGP 3.8 18 22.90 

7.31 57.82 43.90 Gallagher AJG 2.8 24 55.76 
-0.71 30.74 17.31 Gap GPS 4.1 13 22.28 

12.21 116.48 84.54 Gartner IT ...53 113.41 

15.16 10.97 8.30 Gazit-Globe GZT ... 2 9.95 

13.44 197 132.68 GeneralDynamics GD 1.7 20 195.87 

-11.23 33 27.10 GeneralElec GE 3.426 28.05 

-8.97 72.95 55.57 GeneralMills GIS 3.421 56.23 
-6.08 38.55 27.34 GeneralMotorsGM 4.6 5 32.72 
-3.58 105.97 86.61 GenuineParts GPC2.920 92.12 
-8.28 4.39 1.50 Gerdau GGB 0.8 dd 2.88 
9.46 32.20 23.55 Gildan GIL 1.3 13 27.77 

13.22 45.58 37.20 GlaxoSmithKline GSK4.5 52 43.60 
i 29.72 90.31 64.63 GlobalPayments GPN 0.1 54 90.04 
i 14.94 40.60 28.13 GoDaddy GDDY ... dd 40.17 
1.76 20.38 11.91 Goldcorp GG 1.7 35 13.84 
-10.05 255.15 138.20 GoldmanSachs GS 1.4 11 215.39 

33.05 111.69 69.33 Graco GGG 1.3108 110.55 
-24.71 262.71 170.21 Grainger GWW 2.9 18 174.85 

4.28 31.24 25.85 GreatPlainsEner GXP 3.9 21 28.52 
30.30 110.46 72.52 GpoAeroportuar PAC 3.2 28 107.52 
33.94 206.69 131.72 GpoAeroportSur ASR 1.5 28 192.72 

6.30 9.04 7.18 GpoAvalAcciones AVAL 4.8 13 8.44 
30.18 10.13 6.73 GpFinSantandMex BSMX 1.8 15 9.36 
15.89 27.89 19.69 GrupoTelevisa TV 0.4 53 24.21 

10.98 91.03 67 HCA Healthcare HCA ... 11 82.15 

6.73 36.81 27.61 HCP HCP 4.7 15 31.72 

39.60 86.10 59 HDFC Bank HDB 0.5 ... 84.71 

28.03 19.48 11.40 HP 

7.89 44.44 28.62 HSBC 

-11.67 58.78 40.12 Halliburton 

-3.94 28.25 18.91 Hanesbrands HBI 2.9 15 20.72 

-9.80 63.40 41.63 HarleyDavidson HOG 2.8 15 52.62 

5.21 113.58 77.56 Harris HRS 2.0 24 107.81 


HPQ2.813 19 
HSBC 4.6113 43.35 
HAL 1.5 dd 47.78 


1.62 50.26 38.92 HartfordFinl HIG 1.9 20 48.42 
8.24 34.64 26.34 HealthcareAmer HTA 3.8 95 31.51 
19.51 74.92 50.43 Heico HEI 0.2 38 73.76 
14.32 63 39.97 Heico A HEI/A 0.3 32 62.10 

-22.43 85.78 55.98 Helmerich&Payne HP 4.7 dd 60.04 
49.17 73.35 47.62 Herbalife HLF 1.7 25 71.81 
8.27 117.79 89.98 Hershey HSY 2.2 39 111.98 
-21.45 65.56 45.12 Hess HES 2.0 dd 48.93 
6.79 19.16 11.74 HewlettPackard HPE 1.410 18.53 
i 14.41 64.05 41.96 Hilton HLT 0.9193 63.85 
16.57 160.86 119.20 HomeDepot HD 2.3 23 156.30 
-5.17 32.17 24.03 HondaMotor HMC ... 9 27.68 
13.42 135 105.25 Honeywell HON 2.0 21 131.40 

0.06 40 33.18 HormelFoods HRL 2.0 21 34.83 

23.64 34.56 26.69 DR Horton DHI 1.2 13 33.79 
-3.98 20.21 14.43 HostHotels HST 4.4 18 18.09 
15.21 30.45 22.84 HuanengPower HNP 5.6 14 30 
-2.17 125.93 97.35 Hubbell HUBB 2.5 22 114.17 
11.69 233.66 150 Humana HUM 0.7 23 227.89 

6.13 220.68 146.52 Huntingtonlngalls Hll 1.2 17 195.49 
39.99 26.83 12.40 Huntsman HUN 1.9 19 26.71 

4.99 59.30 45.12 HyattHotels H ... 32 58.02 
128.44 9.69 6.58 ICICI Bank IBN 1.518 9.62 

19.86 17.35 9.26 ING Groep ING 5.3 ... 16.90 

4.22 33.47 23.02 Invesco IVZ 3.7 15 31.62 

1 18.48 107.53 77.93 IDEX IEX 1.4 29 106.70 

11.87 142.82 98.32 HlinoisToolWks ITW 1.9 23 137 

2.23 19.76 13.42 Infosys INFY 3.0 16 15.16 
18.92 90.17 59.10 Ingersoll-Rand IR 1.8 16 89.24 
-7.52 140 113.07 Ingredion INGR 1.7 18 115.56 

5.14 61.98 48.15 ICE ICE 1.3 23 59.32 

20.13 56.50 36.17 InterContinentl IHG ... 29 55.62 
-8.44 182.79 142.50 IBM IBM 3.9 13 151.98 

14.41 143.64 113.16 IntIFIavors IFF 1.9 27 134.81 
-3.68 58.86 39.23 IntIPaper IP 3.6 27 51.11 

3.84 25.34 21.66 Interpublic IPG 3.0 16 24.31 

8.90 22.15 19.80 InvitationHomes INVH 21.78 

7.70 41.50 30.75 IronMountain IRM 6.3 96 34.98 
5.35 4.85 3.52 IsraelChemicals ICL 2.4 dd 4.33 

5.84 13.65 7.19 ItauUnibanco ITUB 0.5 10 10.88 

-1.75 93.98 57.05 JPMorganChaseJPM 2.413 84.78 
20.74 29.86 17.23 JabilCircuit JBL 1.1 35 28.58 
-7.00 63.42 47.14 JacobsEngineeringJEC 1.131 53.01 
-4.59 17.30 13.90 JamesHardie JHX 1.3 26 15.17 
10.23 129 109.32 J&J JNJ 2.6 21 127 
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3.42 46.17 37.31 JohnsonControIsJCI 2.3 dd 42.60 0.83 
4.49 30.96 21.18 JuniperNetworks JNPR 1.4 18 29.53 -0.06 

0.73 47.03 38.16 KAR Auction KAR 3.0 26 42.93 0.24 

33.38 48.68 26.45 KB Fin KB ... 8 47.07 0.71 

19.88 19.30 11.63 KKR KKR 3.7 10 18.45 0.31 

14.55 17.23 13.34 KT KT ...12 16.14 0.19 

6.39 100.69 79.05 KSCitySouthern KSU 1.5 19 90.27 0.10 

-3.64 87.16 68.67 Kellogg K 2.9 32 71.03 0.95 

-2.96 19.53 10.21 KeyCorp KEY 2.1 21 17.73 0.05 

2.52 39.49 26.87 KeysightTechs KEYS ... 17 37.49 0.04 

-2.24 78.33 60.89 KilroyRealty KRC2.151 71.58 -0.30 
11.46 138.87 111.30 KimberlyClark KMB 3.1 21 127.20 0.48 

-26.27 32.24 17.91 KimcoRealty KIM 5.8 57 18.55 0.34 

-5.75 23.36 17.07 KinderMorgan KMI 2.6 63 19.52 0.07 

36.66 5.81 2.88 KinrossGold KGC 3.81848 4.25 0.04 

-24.18 59.67 34.10 Kohl's KSS 5.9 11 37.44 0.39 

16.13 36.49 23 KoninklijkePhil PHG 2.4 18 35.50 0.32 

3.52 28.37 17.36 KoreaElcPwr KEP ... 5 19.13 0.79 

-15.30 37.97 28.29 Kroger KR 1.614 29.23 0.14 

18.36 61.50 46.36 Kyocera KYO ...23 58.92 0.04 

36.80 13.72 5.81 LATAMAirlines LTM 0.6240 11.19 0.14 

-25.59 79.67 43.04 L Brands LB 4.9 13 48.99 -0.70 

2.80 14.36 9.84 LG Display LPL ...109 13.21 0.25 

1.73 51.48 30.90 LINE LN ...99 34.60 0.44 

6.96 179.95 132.38 L3 Tech LLL 1.8 20 162.70 2.01 

8.54 146.63 119.51 LabCpAm LH ...19 139.35 1.09 

i 17.25 44.84 28.75 LambWeston LW 1.7 ... 44.38 0.44 

6.29 63.38 41.45 LasVegasSands LVS 5.1 25 56.77 -0.08 

7.57 47.09 26.21 Lazard LAZ 3.7 14 44.20 0.64 

8.39 149 97.35 Lear LEA 1.4 10 143.47 1.55 

3.58 54.97 44.02 Leggett&Platt LEG 2.8 18 50.63 0.53 

1.90 55.25 37.79 Leidos LDOS 2.5 24 52.11 0.58 

21.48 53.79 39.68 Lennar A LEN 0.3 15 52.15 1.05 

26.78 44.14 32.09 Lennar B LEN/B 0.4 13 43.74 0.84 

114.57 176.47 132.37 Lennoxlntl Lll 1.2 26 175.49 3.79 

5.98 27.34 15.48 LeucadiaNatl LUK 1.0 15 24.64 0.02 
5.71 61.42 44.01 LeveBComm LVLT ... 34 59.58 0.55 
4.00 42.26 35.64 LibertyProperty LPT 3.9 18 41.08 0.37 
5.78 86.72 64.18 EliLilly LLY 2.7 38 77.80 -0.50 
-1.37 73.31 35.27 LincoInNational LNC 1.8 11 65.36 0.77 
27.29 35.13 22.20 LiveNationEnt LYV ... dd 33.86 -0.12 
23.23 4.42 2.47 LloydsBanking LYG 4.6 21 3.82 0.03 
9.14 276.64 228.50 LockheedMartin LMT 2.7 21 272.79 5.47 

-1.94 48.05 38.17 Loews L 0.5 18 45.92 -0.13 

18.94 86.25 64.87 Lowe's LOW 1.7 24 84.59 0.54 

11.73 60.98 44.85 Luxottica LUX 1.6 31 60 0.85 

-5.46 97.64 69.82 LyondellBasell LYB 4.2 9 81.10 0.69 

0.56 173.72 108.04 M&T Bank MTB 1.9 19 157.30 0.22 

8.39 32.27 21.31 MGM Resorts MGM 1.4 14 31.25 0.29 

2.11 39.43 30.09 MPLX MPLX 6.1 76 35.35 0.79 

25.51 109.29 71.51 MSCI MSCI 1.1 34 98.88 1.62 

-16.22 94.51 56.42 Macerich MAC 4.8 64 59.35 1.21 

-4.09 85.45 68.53 Macquarielnfr MIC 6.7 39 78.36 1.24 

T-35.74 45.41 22.43 Macy's M 6.612 23.01 0.25 

-2.14 81.77 64.25 MagellanMid MMP 4.7 21 74.01 0.20 

4.24 47.21 32.76 Magnalntl MGA 2.4 6 45.24 0.87 

14.76 106.99 57.26 Manpower MAN 1.8 16 101.99 0.45 

-2.30 19.52 12.55 ManulifeFin MFC 3.4 11 17.41 0.42 
-16.06 19.28 12.21 MarathonOil MRO 1.4 dd 14.53 0.41 

4.83 54.59 32.02 MarathonPetrol MPC 2.7 23 52.78 0.84 

5.46 992 811.05 Markel MKL ...40 953.90 -3.02 

10.39 75.52 62.33 Marsh&McLennan MMC 2.0 21 74.61 0.11 

3.10 244.32 167.06 MartinMarietta MLM 0.7 35 228.39 -0.89 

17.01 37.58 29.11 Masco MAS 1.1 23 37 -0.02 

13.88 119.71 86.65 Mastercard MA 0.7 31 117.58 1.34 

8.21 107.84 88.64 McCormick MKC 1.9 27 100.99 0.88 

7.31 108.26 89.14 McCormickVtg MKC /V 1.9 27 99.91 -0.27 

i 21.71 148.83 110.33 McDonalds MCD 2.5 26 148.15 1.14 

8.94 199.43 114.53 McKesson MCK0.7 6 153.01 11.57 

25.78 94.40 69.25 MeadJohnson MJN 1.9 28 89 0.03 

16.85 89.27 69.35 Medtronic MDT 2.1 29 83.23 0.83 

8.34 66.80 54.63 Merck MRK 2.9 41 63.78 -0.11 

-6.33 58.09 36.17 MetLife MET 3.2 dd 50.48 0.67 

34.77 567.12 343.61 MettlerToledo MTD ... 37 564.09 2.59 

-15.29 53.29 34.92 MichaelKors KORS ... 8 36.41 0.96 

2.12 110.01 85.04 MidAmApt MAA 3.5 41 100 0.11 

1.30 7.01 4.16 MitsubishiUFJ MTU ...10 6.24 0.12 

-0.84 3.87 2.76 MizuhoFin MFG ... 8 3.56 0.07 

1.76 11.59 7.09 MobileTeleSys MBT 4.1 13 9.27 0.18 

62.12 61.95 33.69 Mobileye MBLY ...137 61.80 0.08 

15.19 241.02 175.52 Mohawklndustries MHK ...18 230.02 1.54 

-3.27 112.19 89.27 MolsonCoors B TAP 1.7 10 94.13 1.61 

10.35 117.33 97.35 Monsanto MON 1.9 27 116.10 0.31 

21.72 119.99 87.30 Moody's MCO 1.3 54 114.75 1.36 

-1.07 47.33 23.11 MorganStanley MS 1.9 12 41.80 0.49 

-19.37 34.36 22.43 Mosaic MOS 4.7220 23.65 0.80 

-2.49 87.69 62.76 MotorolaSolutions MSI 2.3 22 80.83 

8.35 28.43 21.96 NTTDoCoMo DCM ... 15 24.65 


0.22 

i 39.36 2344.61 1478.04 NVR NVR ... 21 2325.98 63.97 

18.19 74.97 56.50 NationalGrid NGG 4.6 18 68.94 0.88 

-7.02 43.63 29.79 NatlOilwell NOV 0.6 dd 34.81 0.79 

-14.62 53.59 36.45 NatIRetailProp NNN 4.8 33 37.74 0.34 

70.31 76.18 37.16 NewOrientalEduc EDU ...44 71.70 3.66 

-18.35 17.68 12.67 NYCmntyBcp NYCB 5.2 14 12.99 0.10 

18.25 55.45 43.43 NewellBrands NWL 1.7 23 52.80 0.93 

-14.74 50 33 NewfieldExpIn NFX ...dd 34.53 0.87 

8.62 483.86 385.66 NewMarket NEU 1.5 22 460.37 2.09 

-1.29 46.07 30.19 NewmontMining NEM 0.6 dd 33.63 0.32 

14.93 137.73 110.49 NextEraEnergy NEE 2.9 17 137.29 0.35 

-5.70 55.94 38.31 NielsenHoldings NLSN 3.1 30 39.56 0.52 

1.85 60.33 49.01 Nike NKE 1.4 22 51.77 0.09 


11.56 26.94 21.17 NiSource Nl 2.8 23 24.70 0.20 
-17.92 42.03 29.39 NobleEnergy NBL 1.3 dd 31.24 0.52 
28.48 6.31 4.04 Nokia NOK2.9dd 6.18 0.07 
3.05 6.80 3.33 NomuraHoldings NMR ...10 6.08 0.12 
-14.94 62.82 35.01 Nordstrom JWN 3.6 19 40.77 0.11 
4.81 125 78.73 NorfolkSouthern NSC 2.2 19 113.27 0.47 

7.44 253.80 206.69 NorthropGrumman NOC 1.6 20 249.88 3.00 
10.41 83.58 66.93 Novartis NVS 3.4 30 80.42 0.34 
13.92 57.44 30.89 NovoNordisk NVO 1.6 18 40.85 0.41 
-4.81 68 44.81 Nucor NUE 2.7 18 56.66 0.78 

-6.31 55.64 43.41 NuSTAREnergy NS 9.4 39 46.66 0.89 
2.30 37.41 29.57 OGE Energy OGE 3.5 20 34.22 0.30 
-10.42 59.47 40.67 ONEOK OKE 4.8 31 51.43 1.61 
17.18 57.41 36.13 ONEOK Partners OKS 6.3 22 50.40 1.52 
-14.87 78.48 57.20 OccidentalPetrol OXY 5.0 dd 60.64 0.35 
-26.59 4.78 2.15 0ch-Ziff OZM3.3dd 2.43 
7.20 38.09 28.11 OmegaHealthcare OHI 7.5 16 33.51 


-2.06 89.66 75.61 Omnicom 
15.24 46.99 37.62 Oracle 
12.88 17.78 13.98 Orange 
10.85 102.72 67.04 OrbitalATK 
0.24 82.58 61.38 Orix 


OMC2.617 83.36 
ORCL 1.7 21 44.31 
ORAN 4.9 69 17.09 
OA 1.3 20 97.25 
IX ... 8 78.02 


19.28 63.85 46.45 OwensCorning OC 1.3 16 61.50 


PCG 3.0 18 65.54 
PHI 3.419 33.19 
PNC 1.9 16 118.76 
PKX ...17 61.24 
PPG 1.5 64 106.73 
PPL 4.1 15 38.82 
PVH 0.115 100.41 
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7.85 68.29 57.24 PG&E 

20.47 46.13 25.50 PLDT 

1.54 131.83 77.40 PNC Fin 

16.54 66.63 40.80 POSCO 

12.63 113.49 89.64 PPG Ind 

14.01 39.92 32.08 PPL 

11.27 115.40 83.80 PVH 

17.13 103.17 62.41 PackagingCpAm PKG 2.5 20 99.35 

-6.84 165.69 107.31 PaloAltoNtwks PANW ... dd 116.50 

-15.18 33.40 24.65 ParkHotels PK 6.8 2 25.36 

12.29 166.60 99.10 ParkerHannifin PH 1.7 23 157.21 

-10.30 39.82 24.12 ParsleyEnergy PE ... dd 31.61 

-9.31 13.20 7.04 Pearson PS0 9.6dd 9.06 
4.02 33.52 27.44 PembinaPipeline PBA 4.6 26 32.58 
19.69 69.03 53.80 Pentair PNR 2.1 25 67.11 
8.66 114.66 98.50 PepsiCo PEP 2.8 25 113.69 

18.87 62.92 45.35 PerkinElmer PKI 0.5 30 61.99 

-14.95 lll 65.47 Perrigo PRGO 0.9 dd 70.79 

-7.29 81.80 63.43 PetroChina PTR 1.6 31 68.33 

-11.37 12.55 5.45 PetroleoBrasil PBR ... dd 8.96 

-4.88 11.77 4.29 PetroleoBrasilA PBR/A ...dd 8.38 
-0.06 37.39 29.83 Pfizer PFE 3.9 27 32.46 

25.41 115.63 86.78 PhilipMorris PM 3.6 25 114.74 

-9.44 88.87 73.67 Phillips66 PSX 3.6 24 78.25 

11.32 61.65 41.53 PinnadeFoods PF 1.9 34 59.50 

8.38 86.63 70.81 PinnadeWest PNW 3.1 21 84.57 
-1.92 199.83 146.08 PioneerNatRscs PXD 0.0 dd 176.62 

-13.81 33.95 21.80 PlainsAIIAmPipe PAA 7.9 30 27.83 

-18.60 36.59 23.06 PlainsGP PAGP 7.8 dd 28.23 

6.17 99 70.14 Polarislndustries Pll 2.7 35 87.47 

1.64 89.04 68.76 PostHoldings POST ...154 81.71 

-8.18 20.27 15.21 Potash POT 2.4 26 16.61 

10.27 131.74 106.31 Praxair PX 2.4 24 129.23 

5.13 65.67 38.03 Principals PFG 3.0 14 60.83 

2.57 92 79.79 Procter&Gamble PG 3.2 25 86.24 0.37 

i 15.77 41.74 30.54 Progressive PGR 1.7 20 41.10 -0.47 

4.64 55.93 45.93 Prologis PLD 3.2 25 55.24 0.47 

-0.07 114.55 66.51 PrudentialFin PRU 2.9 11 103.99 1.29 

i 15.31 46.06 29.14 Prudential PUK 3.2 23 45.88 0.44 

0.32 46.81 39.28 PublicServiceEnt PEG 3.9 42 44.02 0.23 

-4.04 262.74 200.65 PublicStorage PSA 3.7 30 214.48 -1.64 

25.84 24.43 17.69 PulteGroup PHM 1.6 13 23.13 0.38 

15.22 108.21 75.20 QuestDiag DGX 1.7 21 105.89 0.24 

9.20 85.59 61.21 QuintilesIMS Q ... 76 83.05 -0.04 

i 21.48 20.41 14.92 RELX RENX 3.1 27 20.36 0.27 

i 19.31 21.47 16.19 RELX RELX 3.0 29 21.44 0.28 

-1.23 56.40 46.25 RPM RPM 2.3 35 53.17 0.59 

-10.24 46.92 31.30 RSP Permian RSPP ... 222 40.05 -0.64 

T-23.28 114 68.23 RalphLauren RL 2.9 dd 69.29 -2.09 

-25.64 46.96 24.67 RangeResources RRC 0.3 dd 25.55 0.81 

5.40 81.92 46.30 RaymondJames RJF 1.2 19 73.01 0.81 

12.87 163.10 128.69 Raytheon RTN 2.0 21 160.28 2.39 

-5.71 72.30 52.72 Realtylncome 0 4.7 48 54.20 0.38 

23.64 90.01 68.54 RedHat RHT ...62 86.18 0.66 

-12.07 85.35 58.63 RegencyCtrs REG 3.5177 60.63 0.39 

-1.88 16.03 7.80 RegionsFin RF 2.016 14.09 0.08 

-1.24 132.79 90.26 ReinsuranceGrp RGA 1.3 10 124.27 0.63 
-9.50 88.58 65.10 RelianceSteel RS 2.5 16 71.98 0.63 

0.98 150.74 111.25 RenaissanceRe RNR 0.9 13 137.56 0.79 

7.59 64.11 47.52 RepublicServices RSG 2.1 33 61.38 -0.29 

10.23 73.46 56.59 ResMed RMD 1.9 30 68.40 0.90 

i 26.61 60.66 39.28 RestaurantBrands QSR 1.3 32 60.34 1.21 

i 18.40 66.35 43.38 ReynoldsAmer RAI 3.1 29 66.35 0.77 

7.59 47.11 26.95 RioTinto RIO 6.1 17 41.38 0.97 

-5.27 50.98 34.34 RobertHalf RHI 2.1 17 46.21 0.14 

17.08 165 107.17 Rockwell ROK 1.9 26 157.36 3.14 

10.66 107.57 78.54 RockwellCollins COL 1.3 18 102.65 0.60 

18.71 47.42 37.03 RogersComm B RCI 3.1 26 45.80 0.17 

i 22.91 41.56 26.81 Rollins ROL 1.1 52 41.52 0.70 

21.02 225.57 159.28 RoperTech ROP 0.6 34 221.57 2.22 

1.62 76.01 57.01 RoyaIBkCanada RY 3.9 10 68.81 0.88 

24.77 7.60 3.91 RoyaIBkScotland RBS ...dd 6.90 0.04 
29.39 110.60 64.95 RoyalCaribbean RCL 1.8 16 106.15 1.17 
2.04 56.39 46.57 RoyalDutchA RDS/A 6.8 31 55.49 0.44 

-1.26 59.56 48.18 RovalDutchB RDS/B 6 6 32 57 24 0 17 

i 21.58 105.44 71.39 SAP SAP 1.3 32 105.08 1.15 

28.45 139.45 99.15 S&P Global SPGI 1.2 16 138.14 0.69 

6.71 64.80 42.64 SINOPECShanghai SHI 6.3 6 57.76 0.36 

16.22 26.07 19.31 SK Telecom SKM ...11 24.29 0.61 

-4.93 120.63 93.90 SLGreenRealty SLG 3.0 46 102.25 0.39 

i 27.67 91 66.43 Salesforce.com CRM ... 437 87.40 -0.35 

21.93 50.24 36.81 Sanofi SNY 3.2 25 49.31 0.16 

8.50 32.40 24.85 Sasol SSL 2.4 19 31.02 0.56 

-10.58 76.41 64.20 Scana SCG 3.7 16 65.53 0.54 

-14.53 87.84 70.22 Schlumberger SLB 2.8 dd 71.75 0.32 


-3.07 43.65 23.82 SchwabC SCHW 0.8 27 38.26 -0.07 

-4.17 50.62 41.74 SealedAir SEE 1.5 25 43.45 0.51 

10.79 114.66 92.95 SempraEnergv SRE 3.0 19 111.50 0.74 

2.77 45.30 32.07 SensataTech ST ... 25 40.03 0.70 
12.50 33.20 24.90 ServiceCorp SCI 1.9 20 31.95 0.31 

133.58 100.72 63.51 ServiceNow NOW ...dd 99.30 0.33 
5.63 21.84 18.36 ShawComm B SJR 4.2 23 21.19 0.33 

23.68 339.62 239.48 SherwinWilliams SHW 1.0 26 332.37 1.15 

17.00 45.37 30.57 ShinhanFin SHG ... 8 44.04 0.56 

107.30 95.88 26 Shopify SHOP ... dd 88.87 -3.24 

-11.14 229.10 152.09 SimonPropertv SPG 4.4 28 157.87 3.86 

2.47 65.19 47.61 SixFIags SIX 4.2 55 61.44 -0.30 

13.64 55.41 39.74 SmithAO AOS 1.0 28 53.81 0.79 

15.46 35.38 26.96 Smith&Nephew SNN 2.1 21 34.73 0.48 

-1.60 157.31 122.05 Smucker SJM 2.4 22 126.01 0.11 

-18.30 29.44 17.59 Snap SNAP ...dd20 -0.27 

-3.25 181.73 145.17 SnapOn SNA 1.7 18 165.71 1.39 

24.99 37.24 20.92 SOQUIMICH SQM 1.1 29 35.81 1.26 

27.22 35.91 26.24 Sony SNE ...69 35.66 0.34 

1.40 54.64 46.20 Southern SO 4.719 49.88 0.11 

8.27 39.50 24.90 SoCopper SCCO 1.4 29 34.58 0.92 

16.45 59.68 35.42 SouthwestAirlines LUV 0.9 18 58.04 0.75 

-4.67 49.45 40.19 SpectraEnerPtrs SEP 6.4 16 43.70 0.64 

6.31 146.09 111.40 SpectrumBrands SPB 1.3 25 130.05 0.68 

-8.52 62.90 41.27 SpiritAeroSys SPR 0.7 15 53.38 0.42 

-4.16 9.65 3.46 Sprint S ...dd 8.07 0.18 

46.07 20.69 8.42 Square SQ ...dd 19.91 0.23 

19.06 140.06 103.86 StanleyBlackDck SWK 1.7 17 136.55 1.58 

-1.55 23.46 19.81 StarwoodProp STWD 8.9 12 21.61 0.02 

3.98 85.38 50.59 StateStreet STT 1.9 15 80.81 0.92 

-0.05 19.27 14.98 Statoil STO 4.8 dd 18.23 0.31 

12.15 77.50 63.26 Steris STE 1.5 59 75.58 0.96 

44.23 17.16 5.26 STMicroelec STM 1.5 64 16.37 0.19 

i 14.19 136.83 106.48 Stryker SYK 1.2 31 136.81 1.97 

-3.80 8.30 5.43 SumitomoMits SNIFG ... 8 7.35 0.17 

i 10.82 86.67 67.95 SunCommunities SUI 3.2202 84.90 -0.34 

-13.59 40.57 30.38 SunLifeFinancial SLF 3.8 8 33.19 0.45 

-1.99 33.79 25.60 SuncorEnergy SU 3.0 35 32.04 0.62 

-1.46 61.69 37.71 SunTrustBanks STI 1.915 54.05 -0.02 

-26.00 38.05 23.25 SynchronyFin SYF 1.9 10 26.84 0.34 

17.37 93.61 74.52 Syngenta SYT 1.1 36 92.78 -0.18 

-1.43 57.07 47.15 Sysco SYY 2.4 29 54.58 0.15 

76.41 132.29 52.03 TAL Education TAL ...98 123.75 1.98 

7.78 79.69 54.54 TE Connectivity TEL 2.0 13 74.67 0.78 

6.03 34.12 30.31 Telus TU 4.316 33.77 0.43 

22.46 16.81 9.15 TIM Part TSU 0.7 30 14.45 0.70 

-1.14 83.64 71.50 TJX TJX 1.7 21 74.27 -0.21 

22.43 35.80 23.43 TaiwanSemi TSM 2.7 16 35.20 0.30 

-9.18 61.83 35.35 TargaResources TRGP 7.1 dd 50.92 1.38 

-22.48 79.33 52.72 Target TGT 4.3 11 55.99 0.16 

0.17 44.79 27.95 TataMotors TTM 0.0 19 34.45 0.57 

-9.71 37.09 24 TechnipFMC FTI 32.08 0.54 

-6.69 33.76 9.20 TeckRscsB TECK0.8 7 18.69 0.64 

12.04 10.20 6.95 Telecomltalia Tl 2.6... 9.96 0.16 

10.84 8.29 5.61 Telecomltalia ATI/A 3.6 ... 8.08 0.14 

21.99 211.22 136.53 Teleflex TFX 0.7 41 196.59 3.09 

5.46 15.69 11.28 TelefonicaBras VIV ...20 14.11 0.75 

21.20 11.64 8.15 Telefonica TEF 3.9 22 11.15 0.30 

17.46 34.65 26.86 Telekmlndonesia TLK 2.1 19 34.25 2.11 

-9.16 37.21 25.19 Tenaris TS 3.5128 32.44 0.53 

37.20 36.59 18.07 Teradyne TER 0.8 dd 34.85 0.19 

-4.73 93.06 69.49 Tesoro TSO 2.6 14 83.31 1.82 

5.71 60.14 43 TesoroLogistics TLLP 7.0 31 53.71 0.82 

-17.57 56.44 29.46 TevaPharm TEVA 4.6234 29.88 0.21 

-4.26 50.93 34 Textron TXT 0.2 14 46.49 0.36 

21.57 173.53 139.07 ThermoFisherSci TMO 0.3 31 171.53 -0.21 

-1.19 46 38.23 ThomsonReuters TRI 3.2 22 43.26 0.14 

9.65 199.90 163.85 3M MMM 2.4 24 195.80 0.56 

20.01 97.29 56.98 Tiffany TIF 1.9 26 92.92 0.95 

1.14 100.60 68.97 TimeWarner TWX 1.6 19 97.63 0.62 

122.06 38 25.29 Toll Bros TOL 0.8 17 37.84 0.37 

0.83 79.53 57.49 Torchmark TMK 0.8 16 74.37 -0.20 

19.00 67.09 41.48 Toro TTC 1.1 31 66.58 1.02 

-5.47 54.44 41.36 TorontoDomBkTD 3.910 46.64 0.68 
1 6.53 54.34 44.06 Total TOT 4.8 18 54.30 0.79 

19.31 58.97 46.22 TotalSystem TSS 0.7 32 58.50 0.73 
-8.23 123.18 98.39 ToyotaMotor TM ...10 107.56 0.79 
2.75 49.77 40.22 TransCanada TRP 3.9 70 46.39 0.90 

2.65 294.38 203.72 TransDigm TDG ...30 255.56 7.76 
135.47 42.30 28.92 TransUnion TRU ...46 41.90 -0.09 

-1.33 125.49 103.45 Travelers TRV 2.4 12 120.79 -0.09 

16.38 9.89 6.35 Turkcelllletism TKC 21.3 16 8.03 0.20 
-14.55 3.80 2.52 TurquoiseHill TRQ ...34 2.76 0.20 

12.58 25.25 13.72 Twitter TWTR ... dd 18.35 -0.16 

18.49 175.77 139.61 TylerTech TYL ...63 169.17 2.99 
-5.06 77.05 55.72 TysonFoods TSN 1.5 12 58.56 0.73 

4.47 17.71 11.93 UBS Group UBS 3.7 16 16.37 0.30 

3.73 38.11 32.79 UDR UDR 3.3 47 37.84 -0.02 

4.34 50.55 41.79 UGI UGI 2.1 18 48.08 0.42 

4.08 29.26 22.19 US Foods USFD ... 29 28.60 -0.02 

7.96 24.78 18.38 UltraparPart UGP 2 5 26 22 39 1 09 
T-34.25 44.68 18.34 UnderArmour A UAA .„ 48 19.10 0.21 
-29.04 42.94 17.05 UnderArmour C UA ... 45 17.86 0.23 

33.85 55.20 38.41 Unilever UN 2.8 27 54.96 0.59 
132.36 54.05 38.58 Unilever UL 2.827 53.87 0.64 

3.25 115.15 80.87 UnionPacific UNP 2.3 20 107.05 -0.09 
7.00 79.15 37.41 UnitedContinental UAL ... 12 77.98 2.00 
-9.79 120.44 101.01 UPS B UPS 3.2 26 103.42 0.23 

4.28 134.28 61.78 UnitedRentals URI ... 16 110.10 3.60 

-0.53 56.61 38.48 US Bancorp USB 2.2 15 51.10 0.36 

-40.65 41.83 13 US Steel X 1.0 dd 19.59 0.42 

10.53 121.95 96.89 UnitedTech UTX 2.2 19 121.16 1.79 
7.84 176.14 130.01 UnitedHealth UNH 1.4 21 172.59 1.14 

11.56 139.46 99.72 UniversalHealthB UHS 0.3 16 118.68 0.26 
3.55 50.27 29.79 UnumGroup UNM 1.811 45.49 0.23 
-8.27 11.09 7.44 VEREIT VER7.1dd 7.76 0.12 
-1.78 65.28 48.05 VF VFC 3.2 19 52.40 0.64 

18.53 93.72 73.25 Visa V 0.7 48 92.48 0.77 

i 25.22 202.76 124.62 VailResorts MTN 2.1 46 202 3.25 

10.50 11.70 3.85 Vale VALE 6.7 9 8.42 0.42 

-6.89 32.74 8.31 ValeantPharm VRX ...dd 13.52 0.05 
-6.51 71.40 46.88 ValeroEnergy VLO 4.4 14 63.87 0.33 

7.80 112.69 97.62 Valspar VAL 1.3 27 111.69 -0.06 

2.99 66.24 50.52 Vantiv VNTV ...49 61.40 0.18 

19.55 96.94 68.75 VarianMed VAR ...31 95.05 0.45 

18.36 17.34 5.71 Vedanta VEDL 14.9 14 14.70 0.29 

i 48.18 61.50 28.14 VeevaSystems VEEV ...123 60.31 0.77 

7.39 76.80 56.20 Ventas VTR 4.6 41 67.14 -0.29 

-14.91 56.95 44.46 Verizon VZ 5.115 45.42 0.38 

-17.69 44.95 30.01 VermilionEnergy VET 5.4 dd 34.71 1.68 

21.53 17.41 10.21 Vipshop VIPS ...38 13.38 0.20 

-2.97 25.24 13.50 VistraEnergv VST 15.04 0.24 

17.52 95.47 55.12 VMware VMW ...33 92.52 0.24 

-9.88 111.72 86.35 VornadoRealty VNO 3.0 18 94.06 1.22 

-9.89 42.96 22.75 VoyaFinancial VOYA 0.1 dd 35.34 0.51 

0.64 138.18 105.71 VulcanMaterials VMC 0.8 40 125.95 -0.11 

11.38 121.17 84.48 WABCO WBC ...21118.23 2.45 

4.02 66.10 53.66 WEC Energy WEC 3.4 20 61.01 0.10 

7.97 72.89 55.77 W.P.Carey WPC 6.2 35 63.80 0.07 

-1.40 89.18 65.54 Wabtec WAB 0.6 26 81.86 2.45 

i 13.96 79.44 65.28 Wal-Mart WMT 2.6 18 78.77 1.23 

16.94 93.81 65.44 WasteConnections WCN 0.8 55 91.90 0.18 

-0.58 74.58 60.42 WasteMgt WM 2.4 26 70.50 -0.46 

30.59 176.98 131.35 Waters WAT ...27 175.50 -0.83 

76.66 65.80 27.60 Wayfair W ... dd 61.92 -1.69 

24.59 174.51 94.28 WellCareHealth WCG ...28 170.79 2.02 

-3.72 59.99 43.55 WellsFargo WFC 2.9 13 53.06 0.68 

9.43 80.19 59.39 Welltower HCN 4.8 47 73.24 0.31 

12.35 96.97 70.17 WestPharmSvcs WST 0.5 39 95.31 0.23 

-7.90 57.50 50.35 WestarEnergy WR 3.1 22 51.90 0.21 

5.41 47.82 33.93 WesternGasEquity WGP 4.4 29 44.64 0.75 

-4.46 67.44 45.12 WesternGasPtrs WES 6.2 34 56.14 0.50 

-12.48 22.70 18.07 WesternUnion WU 3.7 41 19.01 0.16 

12.31 68.08 39.48 WestlakeChem WLK 1.2 20 62.88 1.35 

-1.06 27.05 20.32 WestpacBanking WBK 5.9 14 23.23 0.16 

2.40 56.32 35.77 WestRock WRK 3.1 73 51.99 0.40 

9.74 35.50 26.55 Weyerhaeuser WY 3.8 24 33.02 0.32 

9.11 31.35 16.94 WheatonPrecMetals WPM 1.3 33 21.08 0.09 

-1.48 194.10 145.91 Whirlpool WHR 2.5 15 179.08 1.88 

-3.02 32.69 19.60 Williams WMB 4.0 dd 30.20 0.30 

6.34 42.32 30.49 WilliamsPartners WPZ 5.9 48 40.44 0.11 

7.95 12.47 9 Wipro WIT 0.6 20 10.45 0.07 

30.47 44 23.84 WooriBank WF 3.1 9 41.75 0.61 

148.01 99.48 65.79 Workday WDAY ...dd 97.82 2.38 

25.18 102.44 62.60 Wyndham WYN 2.4 16 95.60 -0.02 

22.31 55.66 22.23 XPO Logistics XPO ... 63 52.79 0.20 

12.65 46.07 38 XcelEnergy XEL 3.1 21 45.85 0.21 

21.74 7.69 5.72 Xerox XRX3.6dd 7 0.01 

5.03 54.99 42.52 Xylem XYL 1.4 38 52.01 0.53 

46.36 26.48 15 YPF YPF 1.3 dd 24.15 0.69 

i 10.64 70.45 56.32 YumBrands YUM 1.7 18 70.07 0.97 

139.17 36.48 23.79 YumChina YUMC 36.35 0.76 

15.99 18.45 11.14 ZTO Express ZTO 14 0.70 

-4.90 35.65 26.10 ZayoGroup ZAYO ...260 31.25 -0.19 

14.02 133.21 95.63 ZimmerBiomet ZBH 0.8 49 117.67 0.41 

1 12.67 60.61 45.28 Zoetis ZTS 0.7 35 60.31 0.40 


NASDAQ 


11.14 21.42 17.30 AGNCInvt AGNC10.7 5 20.15 0.15 

i 32.12 123.07 82.28 Ansys ANSS ...40 122.20 1.86 

20.19 137.27 91.15 ASML ASNIL 1.0 ... 134.85 0.85 

119.30 134.91 94.81 Abiomed ABMD ...116 134.43 1.19 

54.75 57.30 35.12 ActivisionBliz ATVI 0.5127 55.88 0.73 

32.52 138.39 90.35 AdobeSystems ADBE ...52 136.43 1.89 

-28.94 71.64 46.90 AkamaiTech AKAM ...26 47.38 0.38 

-6.96 157.02 109.12 AlexionPharm ALXN ...54113.84 -2.83 

44.00 145.24 76.14 AlignTech ALGN ...51 138.43 0.74 

4.19 62.50 39.36 Alkermes ALKS ... dd 57.91 -0.02 

91.43 80.11 31.38 AlnylamPharm ALNY ...dd 71.67 0.58 

20.47 965.90 672.66 Alphabet A G00GL ...32 954.65 4.15 

21.01 943.11 663.28 Alphabet C GOOG ...32 934.01 3.77 

28.00 970.06 682.12 Amazon.com AMZN ...181 959.84 1.35 

9.82 64.32 54.12 Amdocs DOX 1.4 23 63.97 0.66 

2.48 399.16 307.80 Amerco UHAL ...17 378.74 7.00 

-3.15 50.64 24.85 AmericanAirlines AAL 0.9 11 45.22 0.57 

7.04 184.21 133.64 Amgen AMGN 2.9 15 156.51 -1.45 
11.87 84.24 52.17 AnalogDevices ADI 2.2 28 81.24 0.76 

32.15 156.65 91.50 Apple AAPL 1.6 18 153.06 0.52 

136.60 45.74 21.70 AppliedMaterials AMAT 0.9 18 44.08 0.17 

9.84 99.11 67.50 ArchCapital ACGL ...16 94.78 -0.48 

46.39 37.42 21.55 Atlassian TEAM ... dd 35.25 -0.09 

i 48.51 112.18 49.82 Autodesk ADSK ... dd 109.91 14.08 
-4.05 105.67 85.20 ADP ADP 2.3 25 98.62 0.27 

-1.10 88.78 56.08 BOK Fin BOKF 2.1 19 82.13 0.68 

14.81 197.80 155.28 Baidu BIDU ...40 188.76 6.33 

-10.57 56.86 33.51 BankofOzarks OZRK 1.5 17 47.03 0.61 

-4.26 307.33 205.43 Biogen BIIB ...16 250.09 -2.72 

7.71 102.49 73.45 BioMarinPharm BMRN ... dd 89.23 -0.76 

15.49 59.50 40 Bioverativ BIVV 54.86 1.05 

i 50.65 10.42 6.23 BlackBerry BBRY ...dd 10.38 0.27 

32.43 241.29 142.27 Broadcom AVGO 1.7 dd 234.10 -3.56 

-1.61 34.99 30.01 CA CA 3.317 31.26 0.22 

15.09 86.28 61.58 CBOE Holdings CBOE 1.2 46 85.04 0.63 

2.97 67.49 51.52 CDK Global CDK 0.9 31 61.46 0.71 

9.60 61 38.89 CDW CDW 1.1 23 57.09 0.59 

-8.05 81.16 65.57 CH Robinson CHRW 2.7 19 67.36 -0.70 

1.28 127.60 92.29 CME Group CME 2.3 25 116.83 1.07 

40.22 52.65 24.43 CSX CSX 1.6 28 50.38 0.15 


29.98 33.61 22.99 CadenceDesign CDNS ...41 32.78 0.46 

15.41 18.80 14.35 Carlyle CG 2.3 22 17.60 0.35 

1.02 127.64 94.42 Celgene CELG ... 44 116.93 -0.47 

35.32 67.50 47.01 Cerner CERN ...33 64.10 0.28 

9.68 350.38 214.06 CharterComms CHTR ...17 315.78 -0.10 

28.38 111.24 74.34 CheckPointSftw CHKP ...25 108.43 -0.26 
-8.86 79.60 67.14 CincinnatiFin CINF 2.9 19 69.04 0.06 
4.72 128.85 91.24 Cintas CTAS 1.1 26 121.02 0.44 
3.28 34.60 27.13 CiscoSystems CSCO 3.7 16 31.21 -0.17 

16.41 87.99 60.72 CitrixSystems CTXS ...27 82.79 0.20 

42.88 93.14 38.71 Cognex CGNX 0.4 44 90.90 1.29 
i 16.76 65.52 45.44 CognizantTech CTSH 0.9 24 65.42 0.40 

78.87 260.25 83.56 Coherent COHR ... 50 245.74 -3.71 

12.53 40.62 30.02 Comcast A CMCSA 1.6 21 38.85 0.18 

-6.38 60.61 42.44 CommerceBcshrs CBSH 1.7 20 54.12 0.61 
-0.54 42.75 27.88 CommScope COMM ... 30 37 0.01 

5.79 31.57 21.31 Copart CPRT ... 18 29.31 -0.03 
34.62 257.25 179.22 CoStarGroup CSGP ...91 253.75 2.00 

7.20 183.18 141.91 Costco COST 1.2 32 171.64 0.92 
40.38 56.75 37.36Ctrip.com CTRP ...1916 56.15 0.68 
9.67 65.61 44.87 DISH Network DISH ... 21 63.53 0.98 
6.74 65.83 55 DentsplySirona XRAY 0.6 40 61.62 -0.04 

13.33 96.38 57.68 DexCom DXCM ... dd 67.66 -1.00 

2.04114 82.80 DiamondbackEner FANG ...dd 103.12 1.50 

-5.62 30.25 23.66 DiscoveryCommA DISCA ... 14 25.87 0.69 
-5.97 29.18 22.43 DiscoveryComm C DISCK ... 13 25.18 0.65 
3.24 99.93 72.55 DollarTree DLTR ...21 79.68 0.68 
-1.73 38.61 21.52 E TRADE ETFC ...18 34.05 0.66 
7.12 57.24 31.34 EastWestBancorp EWBC 1.5 16 54.45 0.38 

13.94 34.87 22.30 eBay EBAY ... 5 33.83 0.10 

12.92 59.37 36.43 EchoStar SATS ...32 58.03 0.60 
36.67 112.16 71.01 ElectronicArts EA ... 35 107.64 0.71 
19.40 433.77 314.55 Equinix EQIX 1.9155 426.74 0.98 
13.04 8.04 4.83 Ericsson ERIC 1.7 dd 6.59 0.10 

2.66 125.88 93.49 Erielndemnity A ERIE 2.7 28 115.44 -0.64 

31.99 24.85 5.36 Exelixis EXEL ... dd 19.68 -1.35 

24.99 145.77 96.58 Expedia EXPE 0.8 72 141.59 0.33 
-0.40 57.74 46.48 Expeditorslntl EXPD 1.6 23 52.75 0.14 
-12.62 80.02 57.80 ExpressScripts ESRX ... 11 60.11 0.85 
-12.14 149.50 105 F5Networks FFIV ...22 127.15 1.25 
28.69 153.60 108.23 Facebook FB ... 39 148.06 0.40 
-7.24 52.74 37.70 Fastenal FAST 2.9 25 43.58 0.64 
-10.34 28.97 16.14 FifthThirdBncp FITB 2.3 13 24.18 0.36 
13.55 122.91 92.81 Fiserv FISV ...30 120.68 0.64 

14.89 16.98 11.51 Flex FLEX ... 28 16.51 0.41 

32.93 41.33 28.50 Fortinet FTNT ...174 40.04 0.37 
i 18.09 36.30 29.32 Gaming&Leisure GLPI 6.9 21 36.16 0.13 

5.63 56.19 39.29 Garmin GRMN 4.0 15 51.22 0.22 
-4.37 22.12 14.66 Gentex GNTX 2.1 15 18.83 0.13 
-10.31 88.85 63.88 GileadSciences GILD 3.2 7 64.23 -0.20 

2.79 37.20 24.31 Goodyear GT 1.3 7 31.73 -0.33 

33.54 22.25 14.27 Grifols GRFS 1.8 25 21.46 0.43 
-1.46 44.73 30.05 HD Supply HDS ...42 41.89 1.85 

29.90 104.14 76.14 Hasbro HAS 2.3 22 101.05 1.52 

17.20 183 146.23 HenrySchein HSIC ...27 177.81 0.76 

7.18 46.05 32.64 Hologic HOLX ...16 43 -0.08 

-13.32 102.38 75.71 JBHunt JBHT 1.1 22 84.14 0.11 
-4.92 14.74 8.04 HuntingtonBcshs HBAN 2.5 19 12.57 0.07 
59.27 104.14 52.23 lAC/InterActive IAC ... dd 103.19 1.39 
37.83 172 85.98 IdexxLab IDXX ...60 161.63 0.04 

i 25.11 44.47 30.38 IHSMarkit INFO ...110 44.30 0.19 
37.75 143.81 76.22 IPG Photonics IPGP ... 26 135.97 1.01 
-17.60 64.46 45.18 IcahnEnterprises IEP 12.2 dd 49.11 -0.21 
38.25 189.48 119.37 lllumina ILMN ...35 177.01 1.12 
31.08 153.15 71.75 Incyte INCY ...dd 131.43 2.63 
-2.40 38.45 29.70 Intel INTC 3.1 15 35.40 0.18 

-4.33 40.38 31.96 InteractiveBrkrs IBKR 1.1 32 34.93 0.24 


9.40 128.45 101.59 Intuit INTU 1.1 41 125.38 0.23 
i 37.24 874.54 610.71 IntuitiveSurgical ISRG ... 44 870.33 10.35 
-8.95 57 19.59 lonisPharma IONS ... dd 43.55 1.31 

i61.40 41.72 19.51JD.com JD ...dd 41.06 0.90 
i 13.36 100.84 79 JackHenrv JKHY 1.2 30 100.64 1.78 
36.80 163.75 95.80 JazzPharma JAZZ ...23 149.15 0.01 
-5.08 23.15 14.76 JetBlue JBLU ...11 21.28 0.27 
29.36 104.22 66.88 KLA Tencor KLAC 2.1 17 101.78 0.93 
3.39 97.77 79.69 KraftHeinz KHC 2.7 32 90.28 0.12 
1.31 36.35 27.85 LKQ LKQ ...19 31.05 0.18 

i 44.14 153.10 75.02 LamResearch LRCX 1.2 19 152.40 2.59 
5.23 79.09 58.68 LamarAdvertising LAMR 4.7 24 70.76 0.90 
13.40 90.80 55.30 LibertyBroadbandA LBRDA ... 13 82.17 ... 


12.99 92.40 55.05 LibertyBroadbandC LBRDK 
-1.54 37.69 26.16 LibertyGlobal A LBTYA 
-0.16 44.39 27.34 LibertvGlobal B LBTYB 

... 13 83.69 -0.02 
...18 30.12 0.17 
...19 31.40 2.04 

-0.88 37 25.86 LibertyGlobal CLBTYK 

-6.60 42.03 19.10 LibertyLILAC A LILA 
-5.86 43.49 19.33 LibertyLILAC C LILAK 
16.44 26.98 17.62 LibertyQVC B QVCB 
18.82 27.25 17.24 LibertyQVC A QVCA 
38.08 54.99 34.26 LibertyVenturesA LVNTA 
-3.51 34.34 17.72 LibertvFormOne A FWONA 

...18 29.44 0.20 
...12 20.51 0.31 
... 12 19.93 -0.10 
... 8 23.58 0.22 
... 8 23.74 0.35 
...13 50.91 0.16 
30.25 -0.36 

-1.53 35.40 17.47 LibertvFormOne C FWONK 

30.85 -0.45 

16.74 25.64 14.23 LibertyBraves A BATRA 
14.76 25.38 13.92 LibertyBraves C BATRK 

23.92 0.05 

23.63 0.17 


16.28 91.29 56.02 LincolnElectric LECO 1.6 30 89.15 2.11 
41.91 36.12 14.48 Logitechlntl LOGI 1.6 31 35.15 0.36 
17.09 123.95 57.14 LogMeln L0GM 0.9 dd 113.05 2.70 
T-24.16 81.81 48.10 lululemon LULU ...22 49.29 0.06 
26.87 200.90 132.87 MarketAxess MKTX 0.7 51 186.40 4.35 
24.36 104.52 60.87 Marriott MAR 1.3 37 102.82 0.29 
15.43 16.72 9.05 MarvellTech MRVL 1.5400 16.01 0.50 
-19.60 34.24 21.55 Mattel MAT 6.9 28 22.15 0.07 


i 21.47 47.15 33.38 MaximlntProducts MXIM 2.8 27 46.85 
32.70 23.50 11.90 MelcoResorts MLCO 1.7 43 21.10 
74.57 297.95 126.10 MercadoLibre MELI 0.2 7 8 272.57 
24.99 81.73 47.81 MicrochipTech MCHP 1.8127 80.18 


26.92 29.87 10.28 MicronTech 
-10.77 57.97 29.68 Microsemi 
8.93 69.71 48.03 Microsoft 
-0.09 150.87 108.45 Middleby 
137.11 44.59 8.88 Momo 
3.16 46.40 40.50 Mondelez 


MU ...50 27.82 
MSCC ...25 48.16 
MSFT 2.3 30 67.69 
MIDD ...24128.69 
MOMO ...62 43.58 
MDLZ 1.7 41 45.73 


7.56 55.50 40.64 MonsterBeverage MNST ... 38 47.69 

-0.55 50.40 33.60 Mylan MYL ... 38 37.94 

9.94 107.83 73.62 NXP Semi NXPI ... 25 107.75 

0.48 72.52 61.19 Nasdaq NDAQ 2.3 81 67.44 
12.08 43.14 22.89 NetApp NTAP 1.9 36 39.53 
33.16 308.66 161 Netease NTES 1.5 20 286.75 
26.83 161.78 84.50 Netflix NFLX ...207 157.02 
11.87 14.68 10.54 NewsCorpA NWSA 1.6 dd 12.82 

11.86 15.22 10.90 NewsCorpB NWS 1.5 dd 13.20 
15.39 131.40 75.12 Nordson NDSN 0.8 27 129.30 
-2.37 92.29 61.32 NorthernTrust NTRS 1.7 20 86.94 
16.01 56.29 34.16 NorwegianCruise NCLH ... 18 49.34 
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MONEY & INVESTING 


Stocks in Volatility Lull Acted Like Bonds 


A Calm Stretch 

Wednesday's selloff followed months of stocks becoming less volatile" 

25% 


■ S&P 500 
I Treasury futures 


0 

12016’ 

*One-month realized volatility 
Source: Thomson Reuters 



By Jon Sindreu 

and Christopher Whittall 


Stocks now look so much 
like bonds that some investors 
are treating them as if they 
are. 

That is raising concerns 
that some funds will quickly 
sell when mar- 
EQUITIES kets spike out of 
the current vola- 
tility lull, and 
shares once again act like 
shares. 

For much of 2017, stocks 
have defied traditional views 
that they are a riskier bet than 
bonds. Shares in the S&P 500 
index recently fell to levels of 
volatility that put them almost 
on a par with ultrasafe 10-year 
Treasurys. 

That has been a green light 
for the large number of inves- 
tors who measure risk by look- 
ing at volatility to plow money 
into equities, helping push 
stock benchmarks toward re- 
cords. 

On Wednesday, the S&P 500 
tanked and volatility spiked, 
offering investors a reminder 
that the tide can turn, even if 
markets had calmed again by 
Friday. 

A volatility-targeting strat- 
egy “works fine as long as vol- 
atility stays low,” said Robert 
Schoen, chief investment offi- 
cer of global asset allocation 
at Putnam Investments. “If 
volatility spikes... all of a sud- 
den you're caught offside with 
a lot more risk than you in- 
tended.” 

Money managers are grap- 
pling with these issues after a 
decade of unprecedented cen- 
tral-bank stimulus, in which 
the traditional rationales for 
choosing between stocks and 
bonds have often been turned 


upside down. Bonds were once 
seen as a steady investment 
bought for their income, while 
stocks were the more exciting 
investment, which could rally 
but were more prone to 
swings. 

But in the past few years, 
many investors have bought 
bonds to profit from surging 
prices, as interest rates 
touched fresh lows. Bond 
yields fall as their prices rise. 

Those gains could soon turn 
to speedy declines if monetary 
policy suddenly changes. 
Meanwhile, investors have 
started seeing stocks as a sta- 
ble, income-producing invest- 
ment in an improving global 
economy. 

“People are reassessing the 
risk properties of different as- 
sets," said Eric Lonergan, fund 
manager at M&G Investments, 
and markets have the “behav- 
ioral bias to allocate risk into 
lower volatility.” 

On average over the past 
six months, the difference be- 
tween the realized volatility of 
the S&P 500 and that of 10- 
year Treasury futures is the 
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narrowest since 2004. But on 
Wednesday, it started widen- 
ing again: Volatility is now 9% 
for stocks and 4% for bonds, 
compared with Tuesday's 6% 
and 4%, respectively. 

Some investors, including 
Berkshire Hathaway Inc.'s 
Warren Buffett, have long 
questioned whether volatility 
is a good measure of how 
much risk holders of assets re- 
ally face. 

But there are funds that use 
volatility as the key measure 
of risk. That includes some 
U.S. insurance companies and 
investors such as risk-parity 
funds that decide how much to 
allocate between different as- 
set classes based on their vol- 
atility. For these investors, 
lower volatility is a buy signal 
and, in some cases, a prompt 
to increase leverage. 

“As asset prices go higher, 
volatility goes lower, causing 
you to buy more assets in a 
risk-parity framework,” said 
Scott Hixon, head of research 
at Invesco. Ltd. “That's going 
to translate into more overall 
leverage in a portfolio.” 


Crude Oil Cruises 
To One-Month High 


Oil prices rose to a one- 
month high on some of their 
largest one-day gains of the 
year. 

U.S.-traded crude surged 
above $50 a barrel for the first 
time since April amid renewed 
optimism about output cuts 
from the world's biggest ex- 
porters and the possibility they 
will be extended at this coming 
week's meeting of the Organi- 
zation of the Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries. 

Oil markets are now up 
about 9% in just two weeks, af- 
ter long-awaited declines in U.S. 
crude stockpiles and bets that 
they are the result of OPEC's 


Analysts believe the amount 
of assets in strategies that tar- 
get volatility has grown in re- 
cent years. That money then 
may play a part in the speed of 
any market decline, and the 
size of the swings as it falls. 

“We're seeing that as a fast- 
growing category, especially 
with insurance companies in 
the U.S.,” said Mr. Schoen. 

By this month, risk-parity 
funds had increased their eq- 
uity allocations to 40%, the 
highest level since records 
started in 1999, according to 
Morgan Stanley. 

Many investors point out 
that the rally in stocks and de- 
cline in volatility in recent 
months are merely the effects 
of greater optimism about 
economic growth and corpo- 
rate earnings. 

Invesco's risk-parity portfo- 
lio is 42% exposed to equities, 


effort to ease a glut. 

Light, sweet crude for June 
delivery settled up 98 cents, or 
2%, at $50.33 a barrel on the 
New York Mercantile Exchange, 
its highest settlement since 
April 19. U.S. crude has gained 
more than 2% only seven times 
in 2017. Brent crude, the global 
benchmark, rose $1.10, or 2.1%, 
to $53.61 on ICE Futures Eu- 
rope. Friday's gains were the 
ninth in 11 sessions, a sharp 
turnaround since falling to a 
five-month low earlier this 
month. That led U.S. oil to 
gains of 5.2% for the week, the 
biggest since the last week of 
March. Brent rose 5.4%, its best 
week in six months. 

This is the market's third 
push above $50 a barrel since 
OPEC and other major export- 
ers including Russia agreed in 


compared with an average of 
around 35% in recent years, 
but that isn't merely because 
volatility has been low, said 
Mr. Hixon. “Equity is a good 
place to be,” he said, citing 
economic fundamentals and 
current valuations. 

Some analysts also wonder 
whether there is enough 
money in volatility-targeting 
strategies to truly sway mar- 
kets if they start a nose dive. 
According to estimates by 
Bank of America Merrill 
Lynch, managers of such port- 
folios would need to manage 
around $1 trillion in assets to 
account for 20% of weekly 
trading volumes in global eq- 
uity index-futures markets un- 
der a scenario of severe mar- 
ket stress, but their actual size 
is thought to be far below that 
number. Still, others now 
worry that volatility-targeting 


November to cut production by 
1.8 million barrels a day for the 
first six months of this year. 
While that has failed to lower 
historically high stockpiles or 
rally prices as much as many 
expected, a recent push to ex- 
tend the deal has revived bull- 
ish expectations. Many traders 
now expect those producers to 
cut output through next winter. 

"Today is just the optimism: 
We're getting closer, people 
think it can actually happen," 
said Ryan McKay, commodity 
strategist at TD Securities in 
Toronto. 

Many spot markets are 
stronger, suggesting the OPEC 
cuts are having an effect and 
making supply a little harder to 
come by, said Scott Shelton, a 
broker at ICAP PLC. 

—Timothy Puko 


strategies have helped create a 
circular dynamic that could 
turn quickly. Investors buy 
more stocks because they look 
less risky, which pushes down 
volatility and drives investors 
to buy even more stocks. If 
stocks begin to fall, the spike 
in volatility may then exacer- 
bate the selloff. 

“It's basically a self-rein- 
forcing feedback loop: As long 
as the market doesn't go down 
you keep accumulating new 
positions,” said Nigol Koula- 
jian, chief investment officer 
at Quest Partners LLC, a New 
York-based investment firm 
that offers clients protection 
against market crashes. 

Mr. Koulajian is standing 
ready to quickly buy insurance 
against volatility if there are 
any signs of a fall in stocks. 

“We are standing right on 
the edge of a cliff,” he said. 


Brazil Bears Appear 
After Bribery News 


By Gunjan Banerji 


After tumbling Thursday, 
Brazilian and emerging markets 
rebounded Friday. But increased 
bearish positioning in a key ex- 
change-traded fund shows in- 
vestor confi- 
EMERGING dence has been 
MARKETS shaken. 

_ The iShares 

MSCI Brazil Capped exchange- 
traded fund, or EWZ, bounced 
back 6.8% in late trading Friday. 
But investors are still bracing 
for more volatility after the fund 
fell 16% Thursday amid reports 
Brazil President Michel Temer is 
under investigation in a wide- 
spread corruption scandal that 
emerged this past week. His op- 
ponents called for impeachment, 
sending Brazilian stock and cur- 
rency markets tumbling. 

Short interest, or bearish 
bets, in EWZ nearly doubled on 
Thursday to 9.8%, the highest 
level in almost two months, data 
from research firm IHS 
Markit show. 

Investors also built up pro- 
tective positioning via the op- 
tions market. The ratio of bear- 
ish options to bullish ones on 
EWZ, known as the put-call ra- 
tio, rose to 1.71 on Thursday, 
28% higher than this year's av- 
erage of 1.33, according to op- 
tions-data provider Trade Alert. 
A measure of expected swings 
over the next month for the ETF 
is near one-year highs, Trade 
Alert data also show. 

Investors took similar actions 
on a heavily traded ETF that 
tracks emerging-market equi- 
ties. Short interest on the 
iShares MSCI Emerging Mar- 


ket ETF, called EEM, rose to 9%, 
compared with the 2017 average 
of 8.5%, Markit data show. The 
put-call ratio rose to 2.52, vs. a 
year-to-date mean of 2.3, Trade 
Alert data show. 

On the Brazil ETF, “we could 
see big moves to the upside and 
downside,” Pravit Chintawong- 
vanich, head of derivatives 
strategy at Macro Risk Advisors, 
said in a note. 

He recommended that inves- 
tors own options on EWZ with 
strikes— the prices at which the 
options can be exercised— 
higher or lower than where the 
fund now trades. He also noted 
how some prescient options 
traders managed to position 
themselves protectively ahead 
of Thursday's rout in Brazilian 
markets. 

“Some investors appear to 
have been hedging against a ma- 
jor selloff in Brazilian equities 
and FX,” wrote Mr. Chintawong- 
vanich. Open interest in puts, or 
bearish contracts, expiring in 
June has increased this month, 
he said. 

One of the top trades Thurs- 
day was on bullish call options, 
according to Trade Alert analyst 
Fred Ruffy. Still, investors wary 
of swings in U.S. stocks with sig- 
nificant exposure to Latin Amer- 
ica can protect themselves with 
options, according to Amy Wu 
Silverman, equity derivatives 
strategist at RBC Capital Mar- 
kets in a note this past week. 

Companies include Cater- 
pillar Inc. and major airlines 
such as United Continental 
Holdings Inc., Delta Air Lines 
Inc. and American Airlines 
Group Inc., she wrote. 


Emerging Hedges 

Investors have boosted bets that Brazilian markets will decline while 
adding to bearish options positions. 

Percentage of EWZ* shares Put-call ratio for EWZ 

outstanding on loan 

25% 1.8 



•MShares MSCI Brazil Capped exchange-traded fund 

Note: Puts are bearish options that confer the right to sell at a certain price; 
calls are bullish options that confer a right to buy. 

Sources: IHS Markit (shares on loan); 
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Treasury 
Prices 
Pull Back 

By Sam Goldfarb 


Art Collectors Turn Bullish at New York Auctions 



'Rosedale/ a 1991 view of a manor house. The painting was among the most notable pieces 
auctioned at New York's spring auctions, where sales exceeded expectations in most categories. 

Cash Floods Into Tech Funds 
At the Fastest Clip in 15 Years 


By Chris Dieterich 


A relentless stream of 
money is flowing into technol- 
ogy funds this year, and one 
strategist is asking if a mini- 
mania might be 
FUNDS taking hold in the 
market's most pop- 
ular stocks. 

Tech-focused mutual and 
exchange-traded funds have 
gathered new money for 11 
consecutive weeks and have 
pulled in $8.7 billion in the 
year through Wednesday, ac- 
cording to EPFR Global. At the 
current pace, flows into tech 
funds would swell the group's 
assets by nearly 25% for the 
entire year, the fastest pace in 
at least 15 years, according to 
Bank of America Merrill 
Lynch. 

Big market-capitalization 
tech stocks are the S&P 500's 
best performers in 2017, and 
fund flows indicate that inves- 
tors are chasing performance 
in companies that sport high 
rates of profitability, such as 
Apple Inc. The world's most 
valuable company is up 32% in 
2017, helping to drive up S&P 
500 tech stocks by 17%. 

And popularity for tech is 
registering elsewhere. For in- 


Picking Up 

Weekly flows in and out 
of tech funds 

$1.2 billion 
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Source: EPFR Global 
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stance, the PowerShares QQQ 
exchange -traded fund isn't ex- 
plicitly a tech fund but is 
heavy in the sector. Within 
this ETF, Apple, Microsoft 
Corp., Amazon.com Inc., 
Facebook Inc. and Alphabet 
Inc. represent nearly half of 
the ETF's weight. This ETF by 
itself has pulled in about $1.2 
billion in 2017 through Thurs- 
day, according to FactSet. 

It isn't hard to see why big- 


cap tech names have been on 
fire. These companies have 
well-known brands and domi- 
nant businesses. At the same 
time, middling economic 
growth in the U.S. has made 
fast profit and earnings 
growth harder to find else- 
where in the U.S. stock mar- 
ket. Meanwhile, low govern- 
ment- and corporate-bond 
yields have left investors with 
few obvious choices for where 
to plunk down new money. 

One potential issue is that, 
as tech stocks become increas- 
ingly popular, they may also 
become the first ones that in- 
vestors sell during bouts of 
broader market turmoil. Take 
Apple this past week: As the 
U.S. stock market suffered its 
worst declines in eight 
months on Wednesday, shares 
of Apple, absent corporate 
news, plunged 3.4%— its worst 
day since the company missed 
analysts' expectations on an 
earnings report in April 2016. 

Michael Hartnett, chief in- 
vestment strategist at Bank of 
America Merrill Lynch, noted 
Friday that the longer it takes 
for U.S. economic growth to 
accelerate and bond yields to 
rise, there is “greater risk of 
tech mania.” 


U.S. government-bond prices 
edged down as investors tried 
to move past days of political 
turbulence in Washington that 
had sparked a rally earlier in 
the week. A large supply of new 
corporate bonds on Friday also 
contributed to the selling. 

The yield on 
CREDIT the 10-year 
MARKETS Treasury note 
settled at 2.243% 
on Friday, compared with 
2.233% Thursday. Yields rise 
when bond prices fall. 

Friday's price declines fol- 
lowed a similar move Thursday, 
following a series of damaging 
reports related to President 
Donald Trump in the aftermath 
of his decision to fire Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Direc- 
tor James Comey. Those devel- 
opments led on Wednesday to 
the biggest one-day decline in 
the 10-year yield since last 
June as investors flocked to as- 
sets perceived as safe amid 
heightened political uncer- 
tainty. 

“If we can just stop the news 
out of Washington for a period, 
there's room for an unwinding 
of the recent risk-off flows,” 
said John Canavan, market an- 
alyst at Stone & McCarthy Re- 
search Associates in Princeton, 
N.J. 

Friday's move was aided by 
an $11 billion bond sale by 
Qualcomm Inc. backing its pur- 
chase of NXP Semiconductor 
NV. Firms and banks under- 
writing corporate bond deals 
typically sell Treasury debt to 
hedge against interest-rate 
swings. 

One fallout from this week's 
political turbulence was some 
wavering in investors' confi- 
dence that the Federal Reserve 
will raise interest rates next 
month. The Fed has sometimes 
been hesitant to raise interest 
rates during periods of volatil- 
ity. Yet there were signs by Fri- 
day of calm returning to the 
markets, with stocks rising. 

Fed-funds futures, used by 
investors to bet on the Fed's 
monetary policy outlook, 
showed a 74% chance that the 
central bank would raise short- 
term interest rates by its June 
13-14 meeting, according to 
CME Group Inc., compared 
with 65% on Wednesday. 

Higher interest rates from 
the central bank reduce money 
supply in the broader economy 
and shrink the value of out- 
standing bonds. 
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MARKETS 


Stocks End Week on Positive Note 


S&P 500 rises about 1% 
since midweek slide 
as focus returns to 
economy, earnings 

By Corrie Driebusch 
And Riva Gold 

U.S. stocks rebounded Fri- 
day, gaining back much of 
their midweek tumble. 

The calm climb in recent 
sessions contrasted sharply 
with earlier in the week, when 
the S&P 500 posted its steep- 
est one-day drop since Sep- 
tember. Wednesday's selloff 
was sparked by 
FRIDAY'S concerns about 
MARKETS the latest politi- 
_ cal setbacks and 
controversies to 
hit the Trump administration. 

The S&P 500 tumbled 1.8% 
on Wednesday. Since then, 
however, the index is up about 
1%. Some analysts said the 
quick bounceback shows that 
political turmoil in the U.S. 
and abroad seldom rattles 
markets for long, and inves- 
tors are instead focusing on 
economic growth and strong 
corporate earnings. 

"At the end of the day, if 
data stays solid to improving, 
this cycle still has legs to it," 
said Matthew Peron, head of 
global equity at Northern 
Trust. 

The S&P 500 rose 16.01 
points, or 0.7%, to 2381.73 on 
Friday and the Nasdaq Com- 
posite climbed 28.57 points, or 
0.5%, to 6083.70. The Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
gained 141.82 points, or 0.7%, 
to 20804.84. 

The blue-chip index rose as 
much as 194 points earlier in 
the day before paring gains 
following a Washington Post 
report that said the investiga- 
tion into ties between Russia 
and the Trump campaign had 
identified a current White 
House official as a significant 
person of interest. 

Rising oil prices sent shares 
of energy and mining compa- 


Shaken 

Politics rattled investors this past week, jolting financial markets. 
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nies higher. U.S.-traded crude 
oil gained 2% Friday to $50.33 
a barrel ahead of the coming 
week's meeting of the Organi- 
zation of the Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries, where pro- 
duction cuts are expected to 
be extended. 

Solid earnings also lifted 
stocks. Deere climbed $8.23, 
or 7.3%, to $120.90 after the 
company raised its sales- 
growth and profit forecasts 
for the year. With nearly all of 
the S&P 500 companies re- 
porting, earnings are on track 
to grow 13.9% from the previ- 
ous year, which would mark 
the biggest earnings growth 
for the index since 2011, ac- 
cording to FactSet. 


Even with a strong close for 
the week, major indexes in the 
U.S., Europe and Japan ended 
the week lower on worries 
about President Donald 
Trump's ability to push through 
proposals including tax cuts 
and infrastructure spending. 

The S&P 500 fell 0.4% for 
the week, its worst in more 
than a month. The Dow indus- 
trials also fell 0.4% during the 
week and the Nasdaq Compos- 
ite dropped 0.6%. 

"We do think there's less 
chance of fiscal stimulus being 
delivered or that it will proba- 
bly be more modest if it is, 
and we also see risks from 
slowing in China," said Mitul 
Patel, head of interest rates at 


Henderson Global Investors. 

"On a forward-looking ba- 
sis, it does feel like we have 
seen what it's like when it's as 
good as it gets— where is that 
fresh impulse to be optimistic 
going to come from if China is 
off its peak and some opti- 
mism in the U.S. is now fad- 
ing?" he said. 

U.S. government-bond 
prices fell Friday, sending the 
yield on the 10-year Treasury 
note up to 2.243% from 2.233% 
Thursday. Yields still ended the 
week lower. 

The WSJ Dollar Index, 
which tracks the dollar against 
a basket of 16 currencies, fell 
0.6% Friday. It ended the week 
down 1.6%, for its largest 
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weekly decline since a week in 
late July. 

Investors redeemed $8.9 
billion from U.S. equity funds 
this past week and devoted 
more investments to global 
equities, according to EPFR 
Global. Still, the Stoxx Europe 
600 ended the week down 1%, 
its largest one-week decline 
since November. 

Japan's Nikkei Stock Aver- 
age rose 0.2% Friday, as the 
dollar trimmed a drop against 
the yen but still ended with its 
worst weekly decline against 
the currency in a month. Aus- 
tralian stocks fell 0.2% Friday 
as financials fell, concluding 
their worst week— down 
1.9%— since October. 


The Deal 
Year That 
Was, Well, 
It Wasn’t 

By Stephen Grocer 


The year 2007 has re- 
claimed its title as the biggest 
year for global deal making. 

With $4.3 trillion in global 
deals, the year was unseated 
two years ago by 2015, which 
ended with $4.7 trillion in an- 
nounced deals. But since then, 
many of those deals have un- 
raveled. 

Anthem Inc. a week ago 
gave up on its two-year, $55.2 
billion bid to acquire Cigna 
Corp. after a Delaware judge de- 
nied Anthem's request to force 
Cigna to move forward. The 
managed-care companies had 
sparred over who was at fault. 

The withdrawal of the deal 
dropped the value of acquisi- 
tions announced in 2015 to 
$4.24 trillion, below 2007's 
$4.3 trillion total, according to 
data provider Dealogic. 

With margins stretched and 
economic growth sluggish, 
companies began to turn to 
deal making in 2014 to in- 
crease their bottom lines. 

The value of acquisitions 
peaked in 2015, when $5.3 tril- 
lion were announced globally, 
a record. But even before the 
year ended, many announced 
deals began to fall apart. 

Some transactions ran into 
government opposition. Pfizer 
Inc. pulled its $150 billion ac- 
quisition of Allergan PLC, 
2015's biggest announced deal, 
after the Treasury Department 
in April 2016 imposed new 
curbs on "inversions" that re- 
located U.S. companies over- 
seas. Aetna Inc.'s $35 billion 
acquisition of Humana Inc. fell 
apart after running into anti- 
trust roadblocks. 

In all, deals valued at $936 
billion, including four of the 10 
biggest acquisitions, were 
withdrawn from 2015's total, 
according to Dealogic. 
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Count Out Fed if Market Tumbles 


After months of placid 
markets, many investors 
have probably forgotten how 
much they have relied in re- 
cent years on the Federal 
Reserve to halt any melt- 
down. Now that volatility 
has returned, the Fed may 
not be there anymore. 

This was a nerve-racking 
week in financial markets. At 
best, it now seems like the 
White House and congressio- 
nal Republicans will have a 
harder time pushing through 
tax cuts. And at worst? This 
week Wall Street analysts 
began passing around stock- 
market charts from the Wa- 
tergate era. 

The so-called Fed put, in 
which the central bank steps 
in to help stop a selloff, has 
been part of the market's dy- 
namics for years. Starting 
with the financial crises of 
the 1990s, the central bank 
has regularly put planned 
rate increases on hold, or 
rushed in with rate cuts and 
other easing actions, during 
stock-market routs. That his- 
tory seemed on investors' 
minds during Wednesday's 
stock-market selloff, with fu- 


A Bit of a Stretch 
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tures showing them dialing 
back their rate-increase ex- 
pectations for this year. 

But now there are compel- 
ling reasons to believe that 
the Fed won't come to the 
market's rescue. 

First, a big reason the Fed 
has been so quick to act was 
that the economic environ- 
ment seemed so fragile that 
not acting might put the 
economy at risk. That was 
true as recently as early last 
year, when it dialed back its 
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plans to raise rates in re- 
sponse to a tangle of emerg- 
ing-market, debt and cur- 
rency woes. Now, with the 
global economy growing, 
falling stock prices don't 
seem nearly as dangerous. 

Second, the stock market's 
influence on consumer 
spending seems less certain 
than the Fed once believed. 
This is partly because not as 
many Americans are in- 
vested in the stock market 
anymore, and those that do 


are mostly better off. It is 
also because after years of 
rising stocks and so-so con- 
sumer spending, economists 
have begun to think that a 
rising stock market doesn't 
have much of an impact on 
consumption. 

Third, the Fed thinks the 
stock market is expensive. 
The minutes from its March 
rate-setting meeting pointed 
out that price/earnings ra- 
tios had become even more 
stretched, and that some Fed 
officials "viewed equity 
prices as quite high relative 
to standard valuation mea- 
sures." A Fed that has be- 
come concerned about valua- 
tion, especially because it 
has been criticized in the 
past for fueling market ex- 
cess, likely wouldn't be all 
that interested in propping 
up a market it already sees 
as pricey. 

Of course, even with these 
considerations, a big enough 
fall would likely get the Fed 
to act. The problem for in- 
vestors is that it is probably 
far below where the stock 
market is now. 

—Justin Lahart 


OVERHEARD 


Virtual reality was sup- 
posed to be the next big 
thing, but headsets haven't 
exactly been flying off the 
shelves. The question is, 
why? 

There were $1.48 billion in 
VR hardware sales in 2016, 
according to SuperData Re- 
search. That is far from the 
$12.65 billion the research 
firm forecasts for 2020. That 
estimate has come down, and 
there is still reason to ques- 
tion whether VR will get 
there. 

In March, digital marketing 
research firm Thrive Analyt- 
ics asked the question to in- 
ternet users who weren't in- 
terested in owning a VR 
headset. The survey, as sum- 
marized by eMarketer, 
showed many of the ex- 
pected reasons: the headsets 
were too expensive, lack of 
virtual reality content and 
poor quality of what was out 
there, and fear of motion 
sickness. 

The biggest chunk, some 
53%, said they were "just not 
interested." 

Perhaps actual reality is 
difficult enough. 


What Delinquent Auto Loans Say About Loose Lending 


Auto loans are getting 
worse, and while the delin- 
quency rate remains low, the 
increase is surprising given 
the strong employment pic- 
ture. This is weighing on car 
sales, but more important, it 
is a window into lending 
standards after the financial 
crisis. 

The percentage of auto 
loans that were over 90 days 
delinquent rose to 3.82% in 
the first quarter from 3.52% 
a year earlier, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York 
said in its quarterly report 
on household debt. That was 
the highest level in four 
years. The delinquency rate 
is well below the previous 
credit cycle's peak rate of 


5.3%, reached in the fourth 
quarter of 2010. What is wor- 
risome is that unemployment 
is now 4.4%; in December 
2010, the unemployment rate 
was 9.3%, having peaked at 
10% just over a year before. 
That rise in defaults was 
caused the old-fashioned 
way, because borrowers lost 
their jobs and couldn't make 
the payments. 

The other typical reason 
why defaults increase is a 
sharp rise in interest rates. 
The fact that auto delinquen- 
cies are rising absent these 
factors, says Standard Life 
economist Jeremy Lawson, 

"is a sign that there is a sub- 
set of people that shouldn't 
have gotten loans." 


Having realized that they 
loosened the taps too much, 
auto lenders are now tight- 
ening terms somewhat. The 
median credit score on auto 
originations in the first quar- 
ter rose to 706 from 695 a 
year earlier, according to Fed 
data. This could help explain 
why auto sales figures have 
weakened in recent months. 
In April, U.S. vehicle sales 
fell 4.7% from a year earlier, 
according to Autodata Corp. 

The aggressive auto lend- 
ing is just a blip compared 
with the collapse in mort- 
gage lending standards that 
led to the financial crisis. It 
is worth asking whether a bit 
of amnesia has crept into 
lending decisions. 


Starting Up Again 


U.S. auto loans delinquent by 
more than 90 days 
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Major banks that engage 
in auto lending can easily 
handle the increase in losses. 
The fallout is likely to hit 
specialized auto lenders 
harder, as well as the auto 


industry itself. Investors 
should also be concerned 
about whether lending stan- 
dards became too easy in 
credit cards, another area in 
which balances have risen 
strongly, or whether consum- 
ers scale back spending as 
they shy away from debt. 

The good news is that 
consumer balance sheets are 
in good shape. At $12.73 tril- 
lion, total household debt 
has finally surpassed its 
2008 peak, according to the 
Fed data, but as a percentage 
of household incomes or 
gross domestic product it is 
much smaller. 

The new debt cycle bears 
watching. 

—Aaron Back 


Better Late 
Than Never 
In Oil Patch 

It seems to have been a 
field of dreams for providers 
of services to the oil-and-gas 
industry. 

At the beginning of 2017, 
with the price of oil buoyant 
following a supply cut from 
the Organization of the Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries, 
U.S. drilling activity was on 
a tear. It still is, but analysts 
and investors got ahead of 
themselves when translating 
that to oil-field-services 
companies' profits. They 
should consider reupping 
that bet now that the sector 
has sold off 10% to 15% since 
December. 

Analysts polled by FactSet 
saw industry sales leader 
Schlumberger earning $1.92 
a share this fiscal year back 
in December, but recently 
cut that to $1.48. No. 2 Halli- 
burton and No. 3 Baker 
Hughes also saw sharp cuts. 

Executives are sounding 
more bullish, especially 
when it comes to U.S. shale 
plays. "The ramp-up in North 
America has become more 
robust than many had ex- 
pected," said Martin Craig- 
head, chief executive of 
Baker Hughes, last month. 

The bonanza is merely de- 
layed. "The expectation com- 
ing into the year was that 
service costs are going up 
across the board and every- 
one believed it," says Robert 
Thummel, a portfolio man- 
ager at Tortoise Capital. 

Now, he says, "it's going to 
be a second-half story." 

Evidence of that is the 
product most sensitive to 
shale drilling, fracking sand. 
Earnings estimates for com- 
panies such as Hi-Crush 
Partners and Fairmount 
Santrol Holdings have 
surged as those companies 
have gained significant pric- 
ing power. The rest of the in- 
dustry isn't far behind. 

—Spencer Jakab 
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People on the left and 
the right are turning to 
federalism as a way 
to resolve contentious 
issues and calm our 
polarized politics. 


Rep. Zoe Lofgren, the top Democrat on the House Judi- 
ciary's immigration and border-security subcommittee, 
recently said: “The Constitution, specifically the Tenth 
Amendment, protects states' rights, and it prohibits 
federal actions that commandeer state and local offi- 
cials. When it comes to immigration, these principles 
seem to be overlooked." 

The framers of the Constitution would be pleased 
with this emerging consensus. By creating a national 
government with limited powers, they intended to al- 
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PRESIDENT DONALD TRUMP has issued a series of 
controversial executive orders on immigration that are 
now tangled up in federal courts. Judges in Hawaii and 
Maryland have blocked the president's ban on travelers 
from six mostly Muslim countries, and another judge 
in Seattle has blocked his executive order threatening 
to remove federal funding for “sanctuary cities" that 
refuse to cooperate with federal immigration agents. 

If this contest between branches of government 
sounds familiar, it should. President Barack Obama 
also tried to use executive orders to push through his 
own very different immigration policies, and he was 
similarly rebuffed by the courts. They held that he 
lacked the unilateral authority to shield millions of un- 
documented immigrants from deportation. 

There's a lesson in the symmetry of these two ex- 
amples, and figures from across the political and ideo- 
logical spectrum are increasingly embracing it: Many 
of the issues that recent presidents have tried to de- 
cide at the national level through executive orders are 
best resolved at the state or local levels instead. In an 
era of fierce partisan divisions, all sides are beginning 
to see the virtues of our federal system in accommo- 
dating differences— and encouraging experimenta- 
tion— on issues such as immigration, law enforcement 
and education. 

Federalism has long been a cause on the right, but 
now it's just as likely to be a rallying cry on the left. 


Mr. Rosen is the president and CEO of the 
National Constitution Center in Philadelphia and a 
law professor at George Washington University. 
His new biography of William Howard Taft will be 
published in March. 


BY JEFFREY ROSEN 


low the states and local governments to pursue a range 
of different policies on matters within what used to be 
called their “police powers"— that is, their authority to 
regulate behavior, maintain order and promote the 
public good within their own territory. The founders 
considered this arrangement the best way to protect 
liberty and diversity of opinion, as well as to defend 
political minorities from nationalist tyranny and con- 
centrated power. 

Of course, from the earliest days of the republic, the 
framers debated what form this division of powers 
would take. Alexander Hamilton famously urged the 
national government to assume more powers and to 
assert them aggressively against the states. Thomas 
Jefferson (and his close ally James Madison) resisted 
this centralizing impulse, pointing to the rights re- 
served to the states under the Tenth Amendment and 
the limits on congressional power. 

This debate has defined the boundaries of constitu- 
tional argument since the Founding era, but it doesn't 
map neatly onto partisan politics, then or now. 
Throughout American history, Hamiltonians and Jef- 
fersonians have come in many forms, left and right, 
and they have often found broad areas of agreement 
Please turn to the next page 
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MIND & MATTER: 

ROBERT M. SAPOLSKY 


For Victims, 
Being Singled Out 
Hurts Most 

THE WORLD teems with 
people who are mistreated 
both as individuals and in 
groups. But how we react to 
such misery often takes a 
strange, irrational course. 

Consider a person who would contrib- 
ute $10 to help an impoverished child. 
Now, suppose that person is asked to help 
10 such children. Will the donor give 
$100? Just the opposite: The most com- 
mon response, studies have found, is to 
give less than $10. 

Why does the suffering of one person 
affect us more than that of many? Re- 
search suggests that a single victim more 
readily engages our empathy: "Wow, Fd 
feel terrible if I were in his shoes.” It's eas- 
ier than imagining being in their shoes. 

A recent study gives this psychological 
dynamic an interesting twist by looking at 
how victims themselves think of such sit- 
uations. Does it make a difference to them 
if they see their suffering in terms of 
"why me?” as opposed to "why us?” It 
turns out that it does, and the pattern 
neatly tracks the limits of our own empa- 
thy toward victims. 

The paper, "A Sorrow Shared Is a Sor- 
row Halved,” was published last year in 
the journal Frontiers in Psychology by Daf- 
fie Konis of Tel Aviv University and col- 
leagues. Ms. Konis, a doctoral student, and 
her fellow researchers gave 81 volunteers a 
personality test and an intelligence test. 
Volunteers were then told deceptively that 
they had scored way below average on the 
intelligence test. 

Later, volunteers were informed about 
the deception in one of two ways. Half 
were told that they, along with all the 
participants in the 
experiment, had been 
deceived. The other 
half were told that 
they alone had been 
deceived, and that 
they had been cho- 
sen based on the 
score that they had 
received on that per- 
sonality test taken 
earlier. 

The researchers 
then asked participants to rate how nega- 
tive they felt about the lie. Participants 
who had been told that the whole group 
was victimized found the deception less 
upsetting than the individuals who were 
told that they had been singled out. 

Why should that be? It wasn't as if 
members of the first group could share 
their unhappiness with each other, thus 
lessening the effect of the deception. There 
was no "misery loves company” camarade- 
rie to mitigate the deception rating. 

The results echo the well-established 
finding that compassion for individuals al- 
ways exceeds compassion for groups. 

When considering a victimized group 
rather than an individual, people not only 
give less but report feeling less distress. 
And after donating money to a group, they 
report less of a boost in positive feelings, 
with less activation of brain regions asso- 
ciated with reward. 

Lessened empathy for a group, studies 
have shown, is based in part on donors 
speculating that the misfortune must have 
been the victims' own fault. I would ar- 
gue, in addition, that large numbers of the 
needy remind us of our own insignificance 
as specks in the universe, trying in vain to 
make a difference. It turns our concerns 
inward. 

I would also suggest that the new 
study's results can be explained in large 
measure by one particular feature of the 
experiment: the fact that the researchers 
told individuals that their performance on 
the personality test had led to their vic- 
timization, rather than being chosen at 
random. 

Telling a person that he was targeted 
because of the sort of person he is aches 
the most. It makes him complicit in his 
own victimhood: "Oh, that's the answer to 
'why me.' It has always been me and al- 
ways will be.” 


Who feels 
worse- 
victims 
targeted 
singly or 
together? 
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Federalism for the Left and the Right 
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on issues of federalism, if sometimes for different reasons. 

Consider, for example, the Supreme Court during the Progressive 
era. Under Chief Justice William Howard Taft, who served from 1921 
to 1930, justices from across the ideological spectrum upheld limits 
on federal power. Justice Louis Brandeis, a proud Jeffersonian, fa- 
mously praised the states as laboratories of democracy. As he wrote, 
"It is one of the happy incidents of the federal system that a single 
courageous State may, if its citizens choose, serve as a laboratory; 
and try novel social and economic experiments without risk to the 
rest of the country.” 

Chief Justice Taft himself was a convinced Hamiltonian and less 
sympathetic to limits on national power. But he too was a firm sup- 
porter of federalism. As he wrote in a 1922 essay, the diffusion of 
power between the national and state governments serves "to de- 
fend us all against the danger of sudden gusts of popular passion.” 
There might be a populist assault on property rights in Kansas— one 
of his examples— but the unhappy experiment there could instruct 
other states and the national government to make better choices. 
As he observed, "the diversity of opinion in State governments en- 
forces a wise deliberation.” 

Today, as during the Progressive era and the long resistance of 
the South to national efforts to end segregation, the embrace of fed- 
eralism and states' rights can be opportunistic, even cynical. The 
current rediscovery of states' rights on the left is driven, in some in- 
stances, by the election of Mr. Trump and the fact that Republicans 
now control both houses of Congress. The states are their last en- 
claves of resistance. 

For their part, conservatives often invoke the Constitution's 
Tenth Amendment, which says that powers not given to the national 
government are "reserved to the States, or to the people,” but they 
haven't been consistent defenders of federalism either. President 
Ronald Reagan issued an executive order on federalism in 1987, de- 
claring that "in most areas of governmental concern, the States 
uniquely possess the constitutional authority, the resources, and the 
competence to discern the sentiments of the people and to govern 
accordingly.” But the size and reach of the federal government con- 
tinued to grow during the Reagan era. As an advocacy group called 
the Tenth Amendment Center concludes, "Disappointingly, Reagan 
the president wasn't nearly as devoted to federalism and the Consti- 
tution as was Reagan the rhetorician.” 

All postwar presidents have tended to amass federal power rather 
than to devolve it. And opposition parties have always defended 
states' rights as a way of protecting dissent and their own policy 
agendas. At the same time, the courts have in- 
creasingly repudiated attempts by presidents— 
from George W. Bush and Barack Obama to 
Donald Trump— to use executive orders to im- 
plement policies that they can't persuade Con- 
gress to enact. Today's effort to revive federal- 
ism acknowledges and builds on these 
institutional and political realities. 

What does it mean in practice? Immigra- 
tion is a good place to start, since at first 
glance it might seem like an obvious area of 
far-reaching federal control. But the Constitu- 
tion's grant to Congress of the power to estab- 
lish a "uniform rule of naturalization” leaves 
a great deal of room for local variety. 

In a 2014 article in the journal Democracy, 

Cristina Rodriguez of Yale Law School argued 
that leaving key immigration decisions to the 
states needn't be "scary” to progressives. 

Some border states might stress enforcement, 
she pointed out, but other states would be free 
to adopt more permissive policies. She pointed 
in particular to a bill signed in 2013 by Gov. Jerry Brown of Califor- 
nia that constrained police in the state from cooperating with fed- 
eral immigration agents. It is a precedent with particular force to- 
day, as California and other Democratic states have moved to resist 
the Trump administration's immigration crackdown. 

Some conservatives also have favored a decentralized approach 
to immigration. In a partial dissent from a 2012 Supreme Court deci- 
sion limiting Arizona's power to control immigration enforcement, 
the late Antonin Scalia wrote that the ruling deprived states of 
"what most would consider the defining characteristic of sover- 
eignty: the power to exclude from the sovereign's territory people 
who have no right to be there.” The Supreme Court may revisit 
these issues in a series of pending constitutional disputes over im- 
migration policy. 

Meanwhile, states have other options, which they have been exer- 
cising since well before the Trump administration. A 2014 article in 
National Journal by Andrew Wainer and Audrey Singer noted that 
the previous year had seen a 64% increase in proposed or enacted 
local and state laws on immigration. They pointed, for example, to 
a proposal by Gov. Rick Snyder of Michigan, a Republican, to attract 
50,000 high-skilled immigrants to Detroit. A more expansive varia- 
tion on this theme is now being promoted by Sen. Ron Johnson of 
Wisconsin and Rep. Ken Buck of Ohio, both Republicans. As they told 
an audience at the libertarian Cato Institute in early May, states 
should be able to hand out thousands of guest-worker visas to the 
recipients whom they consider most deserving. 

Policing is another area where federalism could have a salutary 


effect. Attorney General Jeff Sessions recently upended a bipartisan 
consensus, embraced by significant constituencies on the right and 
the left, by ordering federal prosecutors to pursue the toughest pos- 
sible sentences even for low-level drug crimes. Though this effort 
is limited to federal offenses, it may well hurt ongoing experimenta- 
tion at the local and state level to find policies better suited to the 
circumstances of particular parts of the country. 

Mr. Sessions also recently announced that the federal government 
will back away from the Obama administration's strategy, in re- 
sponse to rising racial tensions, of monitoring troubled police de- 
partments. He warned that "the greatest increase in violence and 
murders” has been in areas where federal policy has undermined 
"respect for our police and made, oftentimes, their job more diffi- 
cult.” Although Mr. Session's claims about rising violence are con- 
tested, this withdrawal of federal oversight could help to shape a 
new consensus that police departments need the autonomy to build 
trust in their own communities while also being held to rigorous 
standards of accountability by local and state authorities, who are 
no less responsible than federal officials for upholding constitutional 
guarantees. 

Less federal interference in policing may lead to better policy in 
the long run. Policing has always been a state rather than a federal 
responsibility, and the most innovative new strategies in law en- 
forcement have come from localities dealing with practical problems 
on the ground. The next wave of reforms— on issues like eyewitness 
investigation and the videotaping of police encounters with citi- 
zens— will emerge from the many different ways in which police de- 
partments and city and state legislatures try to strike the right bal- 
ance between privacy and public safety. 

Or consider education, another area traditionally left to the 
states. Here the Trump administration has struck a blow for federal- 
ism by launching a review of Obama-era regulations and guidance 
for school districts. The executive order directs Education Secretary 
Betsy DeVos to modify or repeal measures that she considers to be 
federal overreach. "For too long, the government has imposed its 
will on state and local governments. The result has been education 
that spends more and achieves far, far, far less,” Mr. Trump said in 
announcing the order. 

Trump critics such as former Gov. Jeb Bush of Florida have been 
pleased. As he wrote in USA Today, "The state laboratories of gov- 
ernment should have ample chance to innovate with scores of new 
ideas and policies to spark economic growth and improve education 
to lift people out of poverty and lift up the middle class.” 

These moves away from federally imposed priorities also have won 
the support of liberals in recent years. During 
the Obama administration, California's Gov. 
Brown, for example, was a strong critic of na- 
tional testing standards, telling a group of tech- 
nology leaders in 2013 that they were "just a 
form of national control.” 

A more controversial aspect of education 
policy is the recent debate over bathroom poli- 
cies for transgender students. In this area, 
there is vigorous disagreement about how to 
read the federal civil-rights law. Neither Mr. 
Obama nor Mr. Trump has been able to get 
Congress to address the issue, and both tried 
to do so through executive action. The Su- 
preme Court may ultimately decide whether 
federal law supports one side or the other. 
Meanwhile, assuming that Congress continues 
to ignore the issue, it will percolate at the local 
and state level, as it should. 

It's hard to know what form the new dispen- 
sation on federalism might take in the years 
ahead, especially if the Supreme Court returns 
more prerogatives to the states. But a preview of sorts can be seen 
in a recent online discussion sponsored by the National Constitution 
Center (which I direct). For the libertarian legal scholar Randy Bar- 
nett of Georgetown University, a principled return to federalism of- 
fers the possibility of "keeping social issues local” and avoiding "a 
war of all against all.” As he observes, "A rich diversity of preferred 
lifestyles can only be achieved at the local level.” Elevating such is- 
sues to the national level is a recipe for "more contentiousness, bit- 
terness, and 'gridlock.' ” 

For her part, Heather Gerken of Yale Law School, the leading ad- 
vocate of "progressive federalism,” argues that in contested areas 
ranging from health care to the environment, the states and federal 
government govern best when operating shoulder-to-shoulder. "Take 
a look at telecom, the AFDC [antipoverty program], Medicaid, drug 
enforcement, workplace safety, health care, immigration, even na- 
tional security law,” she writes. "In these integrated regulatory re- 
gimes, the states and federal government have forged vibrant, inter- 
active relationships that involve both cooperation and conflict.” 

A respect for federalism and state autonomy is perhaps the only 
way that all sides can peacefully coexist in today's political environ- 
ment. With dysfunction now reigning on Capitol Hill and federal 
courts increasingly ready to strike down the unilateral action of 
presidents, Americans will at least be able to take some comfort in 
local autonomy and control. In these polarized times, citizens who 
strongly disagree with each other may be able to unite around the 
goal of making federal power less intrusive and national politics less 
of a contest where the winner takes all. 




PROTESTERS march in Los Angeles, May 1, to support sanctuary for immigrants in the city and to protest Trump administration policies. 
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The Final 
Frontier of Law 


Space remains a legal gray 
area for private companies 

BY ADAM MANN 


IN SPACE, no one can 
hear you scheme. But 
on Earth, plans to go 
where few have gone 
before are getting 
louder by the minute. 

In February Virgin Galactic's SpaceShipTwo 
passed its third glide-flight test, which could put 
it on pace to offer suborbital space tourism by 
late 2018. In March, Goldman Sachs told inves- 
tors that a single asteroid containing between 
$25 and $50 billion worth of platinum could be 
mined by a spacecraft costing only $2.6 billion 
to build and operate. 'While the psychological 
barrier to mining asteroids is high," the Gold- 
man report concludes, "the actual financial and 
technological barriers are far lower." 

The final frontier is starting to look like the 
Wild West. As more companies announce ambi- 
tious plans to do business beyond Earth, govern- 
ments and businesses are increasingly arguing 
about the legality of off-planet activity. 

Everything that happens in space falls un- 


der the purview of the Treaty on Principles 
Governing the Activities of States in the Ex- 
ploration and Use of Outer Space, including 
the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies. This 
U.N. agreement, also known as the Outer 
Space Treaty, turned 50 in January. More 
than 100 countries, including the U.S., Russia 
and China, are parties to it. "It's the Constitu- 
tion and the Magna Carta of space law," says 
Sagi Kfir, general counsel for 
Deep Space Industries, an as- 
teroid-mining company based 
in Mountain View, Calif. 

The treaty's principal draft- 
ers, the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, were primarily worried 
about nuclear weapons when 
they worked out its provisions 
in 1967. Article IV of the treaty 
prohibits placing military in- 
stallations or weapons of mass 
destruction in orbit, in space or on other worlds. 
The pact also guarantees freedom of access to 
all countries, bans sovereign claims over outer 
space and urges scientific cooperation. "I think 
you can compress the main principles down to 
two," says Henry Hertzfeld, a professor of space 
policy and international affairs at George Wash- 
ington University. "One is the Golden Rule, and 


the other is don't do anything stupid— more 
specifically, don't do anything that will cause 
harm or get in the way of others in space." 

When the treaty was drafted, only govern- 
ments could mount space missions. The pact 
mentions "non-governmental entities" in only 
one of its 17 articles, which leaves many of to- 
day's space-faring firms in a legal gray area. 

One of the key sticking points stems from 
Article VI, which states that nongovernmental 
entities— that is, private businesses— must re- 
ceive "authorization and continuing supervi- 
sion" from their country of origin. All space- 
faring countries manage their commercial 
players, but the jurisdictions can be hazy. In 
the U.S., no firm can launch a rocket into orbit 
without express permission from the Federal 
Aviation Administration. But 
its regulatory framework was 
designed mostly to license 
rockets that launch satellites. 
The FAA hasn't had to grapple 
with ventures such as Jeff Be- 
zos's Blue Origin, which hopes 
to develop huge reusable rock- 
ets to enable humans to live 
and work in space. 

The push for clearer regu- 
lations is a rare point of bi- 
partisan consensus among U.S. lawmakers. In 
March, the House of Representatives held a 
hearing to discuss how new businesses will 
comply with the treaty. At a Senate hearing in 
April, Sen. Ted Cruz (R., Texas) called for re- 
viewing and updating the original Outer Space 
Treaty. "Congress needs to continue to work 
to ensure that investment in innovation within 



Nobody will 
'behave better 
in outer space 
than they 
do here.' 
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the commercial space sector isn't chilled by 
obsolete regulations or overly burdensome 
requirements that may not naturally apply to 
new business models," he said. 

Keen for clarity, private space companies 
have generally supported new space regula- 
tions. The private sector cheered in 2015 
when President Barack Obama signed the 
U.S. Commercial Space Launch Competitive- 
ness Act, which stated that commercial enti- 
ties could extract resources from an asteroid 
and sell them for a profit. 

Others were less enthusiastic. At a March 
meeting of the U.N. Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space, delegates from Rus- 
sia, Brazil and several European countries 
worried that asteroid mining will be open to 
only a few wealthy countries and corporations 
and requested an international regulatory re- 
gime to govern resource extraction in space. 
The Outer Space Treaty declares that celestial 
bodies aren't subject to "national appropria- 
tion." The question now is whether you can 
mine an asteroid without owning it. 

The treaty declares the moon and other bod- 
ies in space to be res communis, meaning that 
they exist for the common good and belong to 
no one. Michael Listner, a New Hampshire law- 
yer who specializes in space policy, says the 
designation means that resources found in 
outer space aren't for the taking. "Everybody 
can use the resource of a local park," Mr. List- 
ner says, "but they can't just chop down a tree 
and walk away with it to build their house." 

Not everyone agrees. Frans von der Dunk, a 
law professor at the University of Nebraska, lik- 
ens space to the high seas, another res commu- 
nis area. "Everyone is allowed to fish as long as 
they follow the international rules," he says. 

Other sticky questions must also be an- 
swered before the era of commercial space 
travel and settlement can start. How will a pop- 
ulation on another planet be governed? Under 
the current treaty, individuals in space are sub- 
ject to the laws of their country of origin, but 
how would that work in, say, a large, diverse lu- 
nar settlement? And what if a private firm owns 
the infrastructure that humans need to survive? 
"We will have to find a way to apply civil rights 
in an environment that is hostile to life-forms," 
says Joanne Gabrynowicz, a space-law expert re- 
tired from the University of Mississippi School of 
Law. "Is there a right to breathing, or do you 
have the responsibility to buy your own air?" 

Elon Musk, the founder of SpaceX, has spo- 
ken often about his desire to shuttle millions of 
people to Mars. At last year's International As- 
tronautical Congress in Mexico, he unveiled a 
rocket-transport system that he likened to the 
19th-century transcontinental railroad. "Our 
goal is just to make sure you can get there," Mr. 
Musk said. How potential settlers will live and 
breathe on the red planet is anybody's guess. 
(SpaceX declined to comment.) 

Space has been a peaceful arena for the past 
50 years, but the rivalries among space-faring 
powers like Russia, China and the U.S. are un- 
likely to remain terrestrial. "Nobody's going to 
behave better in outer space than they do here," 
says Laura Montgomery, a former FAA attorney 
with her own private space-law practice. "But 
it's easier to have lawyers argue about it than to 
have a shootout at the OK Corral." 


Mr. Mann is a freelance space and physics 
reporter. A longer version of this article ap- 
pears in the new digital edition of the Future 
of Everything, The Wall Street Journal's re- 
port on how innovation and technology are 
reshaping the way we live, work and play. 
More at WSJ.com/FOE, featuring a new pod- 
cast at on.wsj.com/FOEpodcast. 


HOW TO PSYCH UP 
CHILDREN TO PERFORM 



BY DANIEL MCGINN 


A FEW SATURDAYS AGO, I drove my 
16-year-old son to take the SATs. He 
didn't say much— a sign that he was a 
little nervous. With three children, I 
frequently make these drives— to 
sports tryouts, auditions and other 
make-or-break moments of adoles- 
cence. For years, I was never sure 
what to say during these final mo- 
ments before they perform. 

But recently, I've found some good 
advice in the scientific literature on 
how to get people psyched up before 
events like these. If your job involves 
high-stakes moments— in a courtroom 
or a boardroom, when pitching cli- 
ents, investors or just your team— 
these tactics can help you to do bet- 
ter. As a parent, they also can put 
your child in a better position to suc- 
ceed. Here are five of the techniques 
that I now rely on: 

Recall their greatest hits. One 
way to build confidence is to reflect 
on past accomplishments. Sports psy- 
chologists create personalized, nar- 
rated audio imagery tracks that ath- 
letes can listen to before they 
compete. Sometimes these sound- 
tracks recall past successes; other 
times, they guide the athlete to visu- 
alize a perfect upcoming perfor- 
mance. Parents can do this more sim- 
ply and subtly, by asking questions. 
"Remember the way you played the 
last three minutes against Concord 


last season?" or "Do you know I still 
have that video of your solo on my 
phone? Want to watch it in the car?" 

Try visual priming. Many par- 
ents dislike our "everyone gets a tro- 
phy" culture, but there is some evi- 
dence that visual cues (such as 
trophies, photos of their champion- 
ship teams or even posters of hard- 
working idols) might encourage them 
to try harder. Organizational psy- 
chologist Gary Latham of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto was initially skeptical 
of the science of priming, in which 
subtle, subconscious cues have been 
shown to influence behavior. But in a 
series of studies in which he inserted 
inspirational photos into the work 
environments of fundraising telemar- 
keters, he consistently found that 
people exposed to this imagery per- 
formed better. Consider this when 
choosing decor for children's bed- 
rooms or deciding what to post on 
the refrigerator door. 

Use "reappraisal." Before a 
stressful event, many well-meaning 
advice-givers say, "Don't be ner- 
vous." For her doctoral disserta- 
tion, Alison Wood Brooks, an assis- 
tant professor at Harvard Business 
School, tested the effectiveness of 
that tactic. Prof. Brooks had people 
sing and receive scores from a Wii 
karaoke game, with some people re- 
peating the phrase "I'm so nervous" 
and others saying "I'm so excited" 
before they sang. The "excited" 


singers performed much better. 

This technique is called cognitive 
reappraisal, and it works because 
it's easier to execute subtle shifts in 
emotions (from nervous to excited) 
than dramatic ones (such as anx- 
ious to calm). Another study by dif- 
ferent researchers involving stu- 
dents taking the Graduate Record 


Exam showed similar results. So in- 
stead of telling your child to calm 
down, help them to focus on how 
lucky they are to have the opportu- 
nity to showcase their skills. 

Encourage routine, ritual and 
superstitions. Studies of performers 
in activities as varied as bowling, 
rugby and water polo show that peo- 


ple who engage in a set routine before 
competing do better. Why do rituals 
and routines work? It isn't entirely 
clear, but researchers speculate that 
they give the performer something to 
focus on, reducing anxiety, and may 
help trigger the body and mind to re- 
call actions from practice. 

So if your child wants to wear the 
same outfit or engage in some other 
ritual on audition days, that it isn't a 
bad thing. My daughter, an eques- 
trian, believes that bringing doughnut 
holes to competitions brings her good 
luck, so we always pick up a box. 

Lei the child choose the playlist. 
Many teenagers don headphones 
when in the car with a parent. While 
you may not share their musical 
tastes, recognize that the right songs 
can improve their mood and energy 
levels. So embrace their musical 
choices— and consider asking them to 
remove the headphones and take con- 
trol of the car stereo. (As a side bene- 
fit, this also will allow you to talk to 
them during the drive.) 

One of the challenges of parenting 
is that we have so little control over 
how well our children perform. But 
that doesn't mean we're helpless. By 
taking steps to put them in the right 
mind-set— boosting confidence, mini- 
mizing anxiety and optimizing their 
energy level— we can give them an in- 
cremental advantage. 


Mr. McGinn is a senior editor at 
Harvard Business Review. This arti- 
cle is adapted from his new book, 
“Psyched Up: How the Science of 
Mental Preparation Can Help You 
Succeed/' published by Portfolio. 
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‘Blabber’ 
Gets Its 
Own Scandal 


EVER SINCE the Watergate 
burglary in 1972 and the sub- 
sequent coverup that brought 
down President Richard 
Nixon, every political scandal 
has needed its own "-gate” la- 
bel. President Donald Trump 
earned a new one this week: 
"Blabbergate.” 

“Blabbergate” quickly 
spread as a Twitter hashtag 
after the Washington Post 
broke the news on Monday 
that Mr. Trump had revealed 
highly classified information 
to Russia's foreign minister 
and ambassador at the White 
House last week. Mr. Trump 
later tweeted that he was 
within his rights to share 
what he did with the Rus- 
sians. 

"#Blabbergate is both the 
best '-gate' & the best hashtag 
ever/' tweeted Eric Corey 
Freed, a San Francisco-based 
architect, on Monday night. 

But it wasn't the first time 
that "Blabbergate” had bubbled 
up on Twitter. In June 2012, 
when President Barack Obama's 
administration was under fire 
for leaks regarding cyberat- 
tacks on Iran's nuclear facili- 
ties, one tweet read, "What's 
the hashtag for the Obama nat'l 
security leaks? #Blabbergate.” 

"Blabber” goes all the way 
back to the 14th century, when 
it could mean "babble” or "talk 
idly,” probably echoing an in- 
fant's gibberish. A related 
word, "blab,” could refer to a 
chatterer or revealer of se- 
crets. By the 16th century, both 
"blab” and "blabber” were 
used as slangy verbs for indis- 
creet talk. The British slang 
lexicographer Jonathon Green 
calls them "the first slang 
terms relating to speech.” 

"Blabber” eventually made 
its way to the American colo- 
nies. In a 1793 journal entry, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote of 
one of his many conflicts with 
Alexander Hamilton that the 
latter "endeavored to patch 
up the indiscretion of this 
blabber by saying he did not 
know.” 

"Blab” and "blabber” have 
generated many new slang 
terms for loose talkers, going 
all the way back to 1600, 
when "blab-tongue” is re- 
corded by the Oxford English 
Dictionary. "Blab-mouth” 
shows up in American news- 
papers in the mid-19th cen- 
tury: A character in an 1859 
story appearing in the Brook- 
lyn Evening Star growls, 

"Open your lips to him, and I 


Echoes of a 
Jackie Gleason 
TV episode. 


will shake your liver out of 
you, you young blab-mouth.” 

"Blabbermouth” soon made 
its appearance as well, and by 
the 1930s, it had become the 
preferred slang term for 
someone who just doesn't 
know when to shut up. John 
Steinbeck used it in his 1936 
novel "In Dubious Battle”: 
"One minute he's a blabber- 
mouth kid, and the next min- 
ute, by Christ, he just boots 
me out and takes over.” 

In terms of pop culture, 
"blabbermouth” may have hit 
its zenith in the classic televi- 
sion comedy "The Honey- 
mooners.” In a 1956 episode, 
Ralph Kramden, played by 
Jackie Gleason in bug-eyed 
fury, blows up at his mother- 
in-law for revealing the end- 
ing of a murder mystery, 
screaming, "You are a blab- 
bermouth! A blabbermouth!” 

Joy Behar recalled that 
scene on the talk show "The 
View” earlier this week, as 
the panel reviewed Mr. 
Trump's latest indiscretions. 

"I don't think the people who 
created our government ex- 
pected to have a blabber- 
mouth in the White House,” 
Ms. Behar said, in Kramden- 
esque style. 
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Which Checkout Line to Pick? 


I LOVE online grocery shopping— in part be- 
cause I enjoy buying the same thing every 
week, in part because I don't drive, but 
mainly because I hate standing in line. 

When I do get stuck, I often find myself 
analyzing the way that checkout lines work. 
We are used to the standard system of one 
line for each cashier. But what if there is just 
one big lane feeding multiple cashiers? 

How we think about the virtues of these 
two systems depends in part on psychology, 
but there's quite a bit of mathematics in 
there too. The math of queuing theory turns 
out to be satisfyingly counterintuitive. 

Having one line feeding many checkouts is 
sometimes called the "serpentine” system: 
The single queue often snakes around, as 
lines do at airport security checkpoints. 
Mathematical queuing theory says that the 
serpentine system should be faster than sep- 
arate lines leading to separate cash registers, 
but only with a condition called 
"no jockeying”— the assump- 
tion that people in multiple 
lines won't hop over to a differ- 
ent line that has become free. 

But that isn't realistic, as we 
can all attest. If you allow jock- 
eying in multiple lines, the ser- 
pentine system is no faster on 
average. It might intuitively seem faster be- 
cause you won't get stuck behind a single 
person taking a long time, but that same de- 
lay is just portioned out among more people, 
leaving the average wait time the same. 

I enjoy doing a small simulation by hand 
about one problematic customer, and I've 
found that under both systems, the mean 
wait time— the total of all wait times divided 
by the number of people— is the same. 

In practice, the average wait time is likely 
to be longer in the serpentine system. That 
is because of human delays: reaction times, 
walking times, unloading times. In a curious 
twist, one recent study showed that cashiers 
work faster when they are serving a dedi- 
cated line. Perhaps it instills a sense of pride 
or connection with the customers waiting 
for one hardworking cashier. 

Summing up a situation in a single num- 
ber is useful but crude. Averages are the 
most familiar way to summarize data, but 
they come in different types. Instead of the 
mean, we could consider the median— the 
middle number in a list of customers' wait 


times— in which case multiple lines seem 
better than a serpentine line. A few people 
get through very slowly, but more people get 
through quickly. 

Still, averages omit information that 
might be key. For the serpentine lines, I care 
about a measure called variance, which as- 
sesses how far the numbers in the set vary 
from the mean. This can be far greater under 
the standard system, since an unlucky choice 
of line can lead to an extra-long wait. The 
serpentine system distributes that risk, 
which means that there is less variance. 

I often care more about the variance 
than any average because I prefer predict- 
ability to good averages over time. That's 
why I prefer escalators to elevators: An ele- 
vator may be faster on average, but I dis- 
like not knowing how long I'll have to wait 
for it. Similarly, I like walking (within rea- 
son) even if it takes a bit longer than wait- 
ing for a bus or a train. 

A different principle applies 
for meeting someone at the 
airport. I need neither the 
mean nor the variance; I need 
just the minimum time it 
could take them to wait for 
their checked bags. 

When I'm walking to work, 

I need to know the maximum time my com- 
mute can take (if I hit a red light at every 
crosswalk). If I'm in a car or a bus, my calcu- 
lation is more subtle. The maximum time the 
trip can take is almost infinite, since a bad 
accident could mean a big delay. 

But that isn't very likely, so I'm more fo- 
cused on something like the 95th percen- 
tile: If the mean journey time is 30 minutes 
and the 95th percentile is 45 (that is, 95% 
of journeys take less time), I'll allow 45 
minutes to be 95% sure of arriving on time. 
But I'll add some time for luck, especially if 
I really need to be punctual. Sometimes, 
the only way to be completely certain of 
being on time is arriving the day before. 

As for our grocery lines: Life isn't math. 
Human factors prevent us from knowing 
which line is the fastest. My best strategy is 
just not to be in a hurry. I once spent a few 
weeks trying to pick the slowest lines and 
used the time to memorize Wordsworth's 
"Intimations of Immortality.” It not only 
helped me to pass the time but actually 
made me want to stand in line longer. 


Weighing the 
'serpentine 7 
system. 
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Beacons to Ward 
Off Co-Workers 

INTERRUPTIONS ARE the bane of workers in 
open-plan offices, with some resorting to head- 
phones, busy lights and other paraphernalia to 
ward off chatty co-workers. At the engineering 
giant ABB, a few have even set out small or- 
ange road cones to keep visitors at bay. 

But deciding when to put up a "Do Not Dis- 
turb” sign can itself amount to an interrup- 
tion. People may be reluctant to appear un- 
helpful, uncollegial or unfriendly. 

Academic researchers and collaborators at 
ABB have developed an automated solution: a 
light that turns red, green or yellow to indicate 
when interruptions are OK and when they 
aren't. The team says that the system, known 
as FlowLight, reduced interruptions by 46% for 
36 users who reliably logged such intrusions. 

Overall, 449 ABB participants in 12 coun- 
tries— including Norway, Poland and Viet- 
nam-used the system, most for at least sev- 
eral weeks. Although only three dozen logged 
intrusions according to directions, 183 took 
part in a survey, and 23 were interviewed in 
depth. In general, employees reported becom- 
ing more conscious of how disruptive inter- 
ruptions can be and more motivated to focus. 

FlowLight is modeled on Skype's user-sta- 
tus indicators and consists of a light mounted 
on a cubicle wall or outside an office. If the 
light is green, a worker is available. A red 
light means busy, suggesting that interrupters 
stay away. A more intimidating, pulsing red 
means, essentially: Do not disturb except for 
something crucial. Yellow means that the 
staffer is away. 

"The FlowLight itself is about the size of a 
quarter and shaped 
in a rectangle,” says 
David Shepherd, 

ABB's lead re- 
searcher on the proj- 
ect. The lights are 
triggered by a 
worker's sustained 
computer activity, 
based on software 
that tracks typing 
and mousing. Algo- 
rithms smooth out 
the data to avoid turning on a red light during 
a brief burst of feverish activity. The system 
also tracks calendar events. 

Of course, computer use isn't always the 
best indicator of on-the-job focus. For those 
who want it, the system includes a switch to 
turn the different lights on manually. 

To avoid making red lights into status sym- 
bols, they were at first limited to going on for 
18% of the workday. But employees considered 
that excessive, so it was cut to 9%. Thomas 
Fritz— one of the researchers, who is now at 
the University of British Columbia in Can- 
ada— says that the limit was imposed to keep 
workers from trying to fire their lights com- 
petitively. The limit also reflects prior re- 
search suggesting that most workers are only 
truly productive for some fraction of the day. 

Not all interruptions are bad, Dr. Fritz 
adds. Ill-timed or trivial ones tend to hurt 
productivity, but many interruptions lead to 
valuable discussions that can benefit a firm, 
he says. So the idea isn't to do away with 
them but to channel them between periods of 
intense concentration. 

The researchers were also surprised by the 
extent to which FlowLight became a useful 
feedback system to encourage concentration 
by professionals whose jobs offer considerable 
opportunities for distraction. One user told 
the researchers, "If I see the red light, I sense 
I am in the flow, and I keep working.” 

" Reducing Interruptions at Work: A Large- 
Scale Field Study of FlowLight/’ Manuela 
Zilger, Christopher Corley , Andre Meyer , Boy- 
ang Li , Thomas Fritz, David Shepherd , Vinay 
Augustine, Patrick Francis, Nicholas Kraft and 
Will Snipes, Proceedings of the 2017 CHI Con- 
ference on Human Factors in Computing Sys- 
tems (May 8) 


A green 
light means 
someone is 
available; 
a red one 
means busy. 



It's a Mud, 
Mud, Mud, 
Mud World 

An Afghan 
boy cooled 
off under a 
muddy 
waterfall 
Tuesday in 
the outskirts 
of Jalalabad, 
a city in 
eastern 
Afghanistan. 


Answers 

To the News Quiz 
on page C13 

1.B, 2.A, 3.B, 4.C, 
5.D, 6.D, 7.D, 8.C 


PARWIZ/REUTERS 
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Guaranteed to Raise a Smile 


Pop music, psychedelia and nostalgia fused together in the album that defined the 1960 s 



BAND IN BRITAIN 'Kids were already wearing army jackets on the King's Road/ John Lennon said. 'All we did was make them famous.' 


Sgt. Pepper's Lonely 
Hearts Club Band 

By Brian Southall 

Imagine !, 192 pages , $30 

Sgt- Pepper at Fifty 

By Mike Mclnnerney, Bill DeMain & 
Gillian G. Gaar 

Sterling , 176 pages ; $24.95 

In Their Lives 

Edited by Andrew Blauner 

Blue Rider, 300 pages , $23 


BY DOMINIC GREEN 


IT WAS 50 YEARS AGO (this June) 
that “Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 
Band" redefined pop music. Since 
then, the Beatles have been going in 
and out of style, but the best of the al- 
bum's songs, and its winning conceits, 
still are guaranteed to raise a smile. 
Universal Music Group, which owns 
Capitol Records, is marking the anni- 
versary by issuing a multi-disc box set. 
There is also a box-full of books in- 
tended to reintroduce to us the act 
we've known for all these years. Brian 
Southall, a pop journalist when the § 
band was together, handled publicity i 
for EMI in the 1970s. Mike Mclnner- | 
ney designed the sleeve of the Who's | 
“Tommy." Lavishly illustrated, their m 
books reflect the synthesis between 
pop entertainment and thoughtful art 
that the Beatles were after. 

Kenneth Tynan called the release 
of “Sgt. Pepper" in June 1967 “a deci- 
sive moment in the history of West- 
ern civilization." Keith Richards has 
called “Pepper" a “mishmash of rub- 
bish." Both are right. “Pepper" 
abounds in weak compositions (Paul 
McCartney's “Fixing a Hole") and 
shallow sonic novelties (John Len- 
non's “Good Morning Good Morn- 
ing"). But in music, as in comedy— 
and in both when Ringo is singing- 
timing is all. 

Mr. McCartney has explained “Pep- 
per" in Hegelian terms. “The mood of 
the album was in the spirit of the age 
because we ourselves were fitting into 
the mood of the time," he once mused. 
The 1960s formed the Beatles. The 
Beatles, with a little help from their 
friend, producer George Martin, made 
“Sgt. Pepper." Now “Sgt. Pepper" de- 
fines the '60s. 

“Pepper" was not the first concept 
album, only the biggest. In 1955, Frank 
Sinatra had pioneered the form with 
“In the Wee Small Hours"— and Sina- 
tra, unlike the Beatles, sustained his 
concept past the third track. Nor is 
“Pepper" the Beatles' best album. 
Three-fourths of the Fab Four agree on 
this. Ringo's favorite is “Abbey Road." 
George preferred “Rubber Soul" and 
“Revolver." John, who doubted 
whether “Pepper" was a concept al- 


bum at all, listed three of its tracks— 
‘‘When I'm Sixty-Four," “Lovely Rita" 
and “Good Morning Good Morning"— 
among his least favorite Beatles' num- 
bers. Only Paul prefers “Pepper." 

But then, it was Paul's album. After 
their final tour concert in San Fran- 
cisco on Aug. 29, 1966, the band took a 
three-month break. John made a film, 
George studied sitar with Ravi Shankar 
and Ringo launched a construction 
firm, Bricky Builders. Paul immersed 
himself in London's underground 
scene— avant-garde music, Op Art gal- 
leries and all-night psychedelic raves. 
In his notes to the reissue box set, he 
professes “a little bit of amazement" 
that “Sgt. Pepper" became “a lasting 
piece of art." Maybe he's amazed, but 
that was always his plan. 

During the sessions that produced 
“Revolver," the album they recorded 
earlier in 1966, the Beatles had rein- 
vented pop production: beefing up the 
drums with “close-miking" and the vo- 
cals with automatic double-tracking, as 
well as anticipating samples with tape 
loops (“Tomorrow Never Knows") and 
reversing the tapes ("Rain"). They now 
had the sonic means and the studio 
time to be artists, not just mop-topped 
entertainers. 

Mr. McCartney wanted to beat the 
Californians— to produce an album 
with better production than the Beach 
Boys' “Pet Sounds," a bigger concept 


than Frank Zappa's “Freak Out!" The 
name and military uniforms of Sgt. 
Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band are 
Edwardian equivalents of the buckskin 
nostalgia of San Francisco hippy bands 


Three of the four Beatles 
agreed that ‘Pepper’ 
wasn’t their best album. 
Only Paul prefers it. 


like Quicksilver Messenger Service. A 
band of “alter egos" suited the Beatles' 
wish to escape pop celebrity. 

In breaking away, the Beatles broke 
the mold. The screaming audience on 
“Sgt. Pepper" was recorded at a Beat- 
les' concert, but the Lonely Hearts 
Club Band would never tour. The “Pep- 
per" package reworked the uniforms 
and vaudeville patter of the Beatles' 
stint as teen idols. It also recast Mr. 
McCartney's gift for traditional song- 
writing as collage and even pastiche- 
modernism for the mass market. 

We see the past through a glass 
darkly, or even a glass onion: Two 
songs that undoubtedly are of “Sgt. 
Pepper" are not on it, Lennon's sub- 
lime and innovative “Strawberry Fields 
Forever" (original name: “It's Not Too 
Bad") and “Penny Lane," a jaunty toe- 


tapper from Mr. McCartney's one-man 
Tin Pan Alley store. The band's man- 
ager, Brian Epstein, wanted to main- 
tain the band's profile between al- 
bums, so in February 1967 the two 
tracks were issued as a single with two 
A sides. In Britain, this was also the 
first Beatles' single in four years not to 
reach No. 1; Engelbert Humperdinck's 
“Release Me" stopped it. With the 
press pondering the band's decline, 
Epstein insisted that neither track be 
on the new album. George Martin was 
to call his assent to this plan “the big- 
gest mistake of my professional life" 
(this from the man who recorded Ce- 
line Dion). 

Beatleheads and historians will al- 
ready own Mark Lewisohn's “Complete 
Beatles Recording Sessions" (1988), 
which annotates every twang, pluck 
and thud, and Ian MacDonald's “Revo- 
lution in the Head" (1994, revised 
2005), which interprets the Beatles' 
music through the social and cultural 
changes of the '60s. The two new 
“Pepper" books by '60s survivors pro- 
vide further insight into the era. 

In “Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 
Band," Mr. Southall describes the 
“Pepper" dialectic by dividing his book 
into a musical “A-side" and a historical 
“B-side." The A-side has flattering bi- 
ographies of the protagonists and a 
quick summary of the “Pepper" ses- 
sions. The B-side has short and tidy 


essays on key topics like “The Rise of 
Psychedelia" and a month-by-month 
summary of the period 1966-68. Photo- 
graphs include the Studer four-track 
recorder on which “Pepper" was 
taped, acidheads writhing on a floor, 
Hendrix torching his guitar at Monte- 
rey three weeks after the release of the 
album and (the true wonder of the 
age) England winning the 1966 World 
Cup. Mr. Southall's book will be a 
handy primer for children and an aide- 
memoire for boomers who have en- 
tered senescence without ever leaving 
their adolescence. 

“Sgt. Pepper at Fifty" is a deeper 
social and cultural history. Mr. Mcln- 
nerney, abetted by music journalists 
Bill DeMain and Gillian G. Gaar, works 
from outside in, from the “mood" of 
Swinging London to the “look" and 
“sound" of “Pepper," and thence to the 
“legacy." This quartet of themes hits 
the sweet spot. On the “mood," Mr. 
Mclnnerney ranges expertly across 
British social history from 1960 to the 
album's launch: pirate radio, drugs and 
the intimate, intoxicated world of Lon- 
don's hip avant-garde find mention, as 
do such figures as poet Jeff Nuttall, 
photographer John “Hoppy" Hopkins, 
journalist Barry Miles and the art 
dealer John Dunbar, at whose Indica 
Gallery John Lennon met Yoko Ono in 
November 1966. 

Please turn to page C6 


An Einstein of the Dismal Science 


Founder of Modern 
Economics f Vol. 1 

By Roger E. Backhouse 

Oxford, 736 pages, $34.95 


BY ERIC MASKIN 


FORTY YEARS AGO, Paul A. Samuel- 
son was a household name. The first 
American Nobel laureate in economics, 
he wrote a regular column for News- 
week (alternating with Milton Fried- 
man) and was widely remembered as 
President Kennedy's personal econom- 
ics tutor. Hundreds of thousands of 
college students each year were intro- 
duced to the principles of economics 
through his best-selling textbook— the 
most successful economics textbook 
ever written. 

Today Samuelson, who died in 2009 
at age 94, is no longer so familiar to 
the general public, nor does “Econom- 
ics" (1948) still stand atop the text- 
book heap (although its current, 19th 
edition— edited by William Nordhaus— 
sells well). But Samuelson left a deep 
and abiding impression on his field. 
He, Kenneth Arrow and John Maynard 
Keynes are arguably the most im- 
portant creative economists of the 
20th century. (Friedman was also 
immensely influential, but— except in 
his magisterial volume with Anna 


Schwartz on U.S. monetary history- 
more as a public intellectual than an 
economic researcher.) If Samuelson's 
papers no longer appear frequently on 
graduate-course reading lists, it's only 
because their lessons have been so 
thoroughly absorbed into the subject. 
Physics students no longer read New- 
ton's “Principia," either. 

The first volume of Roger E. Back- 
house's two-volume biography, 


‘A good fairy whispered to 
me,’ he said, ‘that math was 
a skeleton key’ to solving 
problems in economics. 


“Founder of Modern Economics," 
makes the case for Samuelson's im- 
portance, and largely succeeds. Mr. 
Backhouse— who here gives us the 
story through 1948, when Samuelson 
was 33— notes that the life was nei- 
ther dramatic nor especially colorful, 
and so concentrates mainly on Samu- 
elson's work and the people who in- 
fluenced him. 

Unlike Arrow (the father of social 
choice theory) or Keynes (who revolu- 
tionized macroeconomics), Samuelson 
created no new branch of economics. 
Instead, as the 1970 citation from the 


Royal Swedish Academy observes, his 
distinctive contribution was “raising 
the level of analysis in economic sci- 
ence." He modernized the discipline. 


Economics was hardly devoid of 
mathematics before Samuelson; such 
19th-century economists as Leon Wal- 
ras, A.A. Cournot and F.Y. Edgeworth 
invoked it freely. But even by 1950 
many prominent economic scholars— 


including Jacob Viner, who taught 
Samuelson at the University of Chi- 
cago-had little mathematical skill and 
were skeptical that math was useful in 


economics. Alfred Marshall, the fore- 
most economist at the turn of the 20th 
century, was no mathematical slouch 
but wrote that mathematics should be 
used as a “shorthand language, rather 
than as an engine of inquiry." And 


once the inquiry was done, the mathe- 
matics should be “translated into Eng- 
lish"— and then “burned." 

Samuelson utterly rejected Mar- 
shall's view: He felt that mathematics 
was exactly the right tool for cutting 
through the brambles of an economic 
wood “that have overgrown to the ex- 
tent that one cannot move." Mathe- 
matical arguments not only lent clar- 
ity, brevity and precision to a paper 
but were also good for the disposing of 
long-standing fallacies. 

Mr. Backhouse gives a nice exam- 
ple of fallacy-jettisoning in Viner's 
graduate theory course, which Samu- 
elson attended. Viner was lecturing 
on “cost curves," which show how the 
average cost of producing a commod- 
ity varies with the quantity produced. 
Viner made the claim that a cost 
curve in the “long run" (when the 
producer is free to vary all the inputs 
into production) consists of the mini- 
mum points of all the “short-run" cost 
curves (when some inputs, such as 
factory sizes, can't be changed). This 
claim may have been common wis- 
dom at the time but can easily be re- 
futed by a short mathematical calcu- 
lation, as Samuelson showed Viner. 
According to Samuelson, Viner was 
still doubtful and said that, despite 
the calculation, he could draw the 
cost curves just as he claimed. ‘Yes," 
Please turn to page C7 



HE WROTE THE BOOK Paul A. Samuelson in 1950. 
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'Medicine is not a science; it is empiricism founded on a network of blunders/ —Emmet Densmore 


Medicine’s Age of Wonders 



RX An array of tubes of penicillin in different concentrations, ca. 1950. 


Miracle Cure 

By William Rosen 

Viking , 358 pages ; $28 


BY MEREDITH WADMAN 


IN FEBRUARY 1941, an Oxford po- 
liceman in his early 40s named Al- 
bert Alexander lay gravely ill in the 
city's Radcliffe Infirmary. Bacteria 
had spread through his body after a 
rose thorn scratched his face months 
earlier. Huge abscesses had taken 
root in his left eye, his scalp, his 
arms, his face and his lungs. Visiting 
his bedside, a gifted young scientist 
named Norman Heatley noted in his 
diary that Alexander was "oozing 
pus everywhere." 

Three days later, Alexander be- 
came the first infected person ever 
treated with penicillin. One day after 
his intravenous therapy was started, 
his fever had vanished, the ab- 
scesses had stopped oozing pus, his 
face was no longer swollen and he 
was able to eat. 

Penicillin quickly became the 
most public triumph of a victorious 
decade: Between the late 1930s and 
the late 1940s, every major class of 
antibiotics was developed, as Wil- 
liam Rosen meticulously recounts in 
"Miracle Cure: The Creation of Anti- 
biotics and the Birth of Modern £ 
Medicine." Rosen's highly informed g 
retelling captures the drama of sci- g 
entists' quest, against long odds, to S 
find and produce bacteria-killing 
drugs— and the egos, ambitions, bril- 
liance and resolve that drove them. 
The book also shines a light on the 
commercial impact of the new won- 
der drugs. Eager to beat competitors 
to the latest discovery and helped by 
a new brand of slick, physician-tar- 
geted advertising, pharmaceutical 
companies by 1958 had vaulted from 
a B-league enterprise into the U.S.'s 
most profitable business. In the 
meantime, U.S. regulators scrambled, 
not always successfully, to keep up. 

In a book stuffed with stories, the 
penicillin tale stands out. Rosen por- 
trays the all-out wartime struggle by 
a group of scientists at Oxford Uni- 
versity to isolate the drug, which 
was needed to combat infected war 
wounds in front-line soldiers. True, 
it was Alexander Fleming, in 1928, at 
St. Mary's Hospital in London who 
discovered that penicillin killed bac- 
teria. But he grew frustrated with 
the unstable substance and thought 
"the trouble of making it . . . not 
worthwhile." A decade later, the Ox- 
ford group disagreed. With tremen- 
dous ingenuity and determination, 
they transformed penicillin from yel- 
low droplets clinging to a petri-dish 
mold into a fine brown powder that, 
dissolved in water and injected in a 
vein, vanquished life-threatening mi- 
crobes. 


The obstacles they faced were 
daunting. They worked in a lab so 
strapped for cash that the elevator 
had been shut down and glassware 
purchases forbidden. Heatley, a me- 
chanical wizard, cobbled together an 
apparatus that included a castoff 
doorbell to wring the drug from 
batches of mold grown in 16 bedpans 
stolen from the Radcliffe Infirmary. 
In February 1941, the supply of the 
new drug was so minuscule that Al- 
bert Alexander's urine was collected 
after each dose— penicillin is ex- 
creted in active form in the urine— 
and ferried by bicycle 1.5 miles to 
the lab where the industrious Heat- 
ley recycled it. Nonetheless, the 
meager supply of the drug soon ran 
out, and Alexander died on March 15. 

It would take three more years 
and the engagement of numerous 
American labs and companies to 
launch industrial-scale penicillin pro- 
duction, just in time for D-Day. But 
the British rightly won Nobel glory: 
Fleming and the leaders of the Ox- 
ford group, Howard Florey and Ernst 
Chain, collected their prize in 1945. 

Though the major antibiotics dis- 
coveries came in a single midcentury 
sprint, Rosen's story stretches back 
to the physician and patriot Benja- 
min Rush, who dosed hundreds of 


patients with the toxin mercury dur- 
ing an epidemic of yellow fever in 
Philadelphia in 1793. ("Eighteenth- 
century physicians knew as little 
about the causes of disease as a cat 
knows about calculus," the author 
observes.) The book recounts the pi- 
oneering work of— and the bad blood 
between— the brilliant 19th-century 
microbiologists Louis Pasteur and 
Robert Koch, who illuminated the 
nature of infectious diseases and 
linked illnesses with the microbes 
that cause them. And it chronicles 
the development in 1910 by the No- 
bel-winning German physician Paul 
Ehrlich of the first lab-manufactured 
medicine, Salvarsan. It treated what 
was then a bane of high-end parlors 
and brothels alike: syphilis. 

After Salvarsan, the quest for mi- 
crobe-destroying drugs hit a stand- 
still; by 1930, physicians had effec- 
tively thrown up their hands at 
treating bacterial diseases. They de- 
spaired slightly too soon. Six years 
later, a headline in the New York 
Times proclaimed: "YOUNG ROOSE- 
VELT SAVED BY NEW DRUG . . . CON- 
DITION ONCE SERIOUS. But Youth, in 
Boston Hospital, Gains Steadily." 

President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt's 2 2 -year-old son and namesake 
had been in grave condition with an 


illness that began as strep throat 
and spread. The novel cure, sulfanil- 
amide, developed by Gerhard 
Domagk, a German physician at 
Bayer, shut down the bacterial cul- 
prit, Streptococcus. Sulfanilamide 
and the derivatives that followed 
were also effective against gonor- 
rhea and some forms of meningitis. 
And vitally, they attacked Strepto- 
coccus in all its manifestations: strep 
throat, scarlet fever, pneumonia and 
the post-labor infections that regu- 
larly killed new mothers in the era. 
Mortality from "childbed fever" soon 
fell to 4.7% from 20% to 30%. 

With the introduction of the sulfa 
drugs, "medicine was off and run- 


Antibiotics transformed 
pharmaceutical firms 
into America’s most 
profitable businesses. 


ning," the physician and writer 
Lewis Thomas later recalled. In a 
sudden, profound shift, doctors were 
transformed from hand holders to 
healers. And patients, who were 
soon demanding sulfa drugs for ev- 
ery ailment, had become consumers. 
(Rosen also treats the alarming bac- 
terial resistance that 70 years of an- 
tibiotic overuse has caused.) 

It is a strength of "Miracle Cure" 
that Rosen places its many tales of 
discovery in their larger contexts, 
explaining for instance the near- 
complete lack of drug-safety regula- 
tion that prevailed when the Tennes- 
see-based S.E. Massengill Co. began 
selling Elixir Sulfanilamide in Octo- 
ber 1937. To make the drug more 
palatable, the company's chief chem- 
ist had dissolved it, along with rasp- 
berry flavoring, in a toxic chemical 
also used in brake fluid. At least 73 
people died. The Federal Food Drug 
and Cosmetic Act became law the 
following year. Companies would no 
longer be able to market new drugs 
without government licensing. And 
the government would have to en- 
sure that they were safe. 

This book is not for the casual 
reader. At some points Rosen gets 
into weeds so thick that only aficio- 
nados will find a way through. Still, 
it's an important contribution to a 
still-germane yet fast-receding his- 
tory. And it's all the more impressive 
that Rosen, formerly a book editor 
and publisher, wrote it as he was 
battling his own intractable disease. 
An aggressive cancer took his life in 
April 2016. He left behind a history 
worth reading. 


Dr. Wadman is a staff writer for 
Science and the author of u The Vac- 
cine Race: Science , Politics and the 
Human Costs of Defeating Disease/' 


Why Bad Ideas Come Naturally 


Scienceblind 

By Andrew Shtulman 

Basic , 311 pages , $30 


BY STEVEN POOLE 


YOUNG CHILDREN have charmingly 
inaccurate ideas about how the world 
works. They classify things as alive if 
they move (robots) and not if they 
don't (plants). They can experience an 
object's heft and bulk, but they don't 
understand density or atoms. And 
they think our eyes emit rays that al- 
low us to see things. Such beliefs are 
what the psychologist and cognitive 
scientist Andrew Shtulman calls "in- 
tuitive theories," and they are, he ar- 
gues, a big problem— because many 
persist into adulthood, thus harming 
our prospects of internalizing the 
best scientific explanations. And so 
we have a world in which nearly 80% 
of Americans support mandatory 
labeling of "foods containing DNA"— 
in other words, any food containing 
plant or animal matter— and in which 
ungrounded fears about vaccination 
are causing new outbreaks of measles 
and other disease. 

Mr. Shtulman's fascinating, empa- 
thetic book "Scienceblind" is orga- 
nized by subject area, broadly divided 
into physics (ideas about mass, heat, 
gravity, motion, and geology) and bi- 
ology (ideas about life, growth, dis- 
ease, and evolution). For each subject, 
the author recounts the experiments 
he and others have done to tease out 
the intuitive theories of both children 
and adults, and explains how these 


theories differ from reality. Even peo- 
ple who understand that you need 
two wires to make an electrical cir- 
cuit, for instance, still habitually think 
of electricity as "juice" that flows 
through a single cable from the wall 
to the kettle. And most people intui- 
tively have an "impetus theory" of 
objects in motion, with an imaginary 
force (the impetus) that fades over 
time— even though standard Newto- 
nian physics has no room for such a 
concept. Disturbingly, when asked to 


Most people unthinkingly 
think of electricity as 
‘juice’ that flows through 
a cable, like a liquid. 


consider the story of clean-living per- 
son who has contracted a "mysterious 
and deadly illness," adults are actu- 
ally twice as likely as children to 
think it must be Peter's own fault. 

Some examples of the limits of our 
intuitive capacities are practical as 
well as vivid. How much beer, for ex- 
ample, is missing from a pint glass 
that is underfilled by 0.875 inches? 
The distressing answer is nearly a 
quarter of the full amount— because 
"that standard pint glass is tapered 
and tapered glasses hold more beer at 
their top than at their bottom." 

The acquisition of scientific knowl- 
edge, Mr. Shtulman shows, doesn't 
overwrite our intuitive theories: the 
two kinds of theory live alongside 
each other, in a kind of uneasy 


master-slave relationship. Scientists 
are not people who have no intuitive 
misconceptions; they're just the ones 
who have learned to "inhibit" them, 
most of the time. 

From his research, Mr. Shtulman 
distills some useful ways to improve 
science education in the classroom 
and for the adult public. Analogies 



can be very helpful, especially those 
that bridge the gap between one 
easy example and the counterintui- 
tive truth. (If you push down on a 
spring, the spring exerts a force up- 
ward, right? So, every object on 
which another object is resting— e.g., 
a table— is also exerting a similar 
force upward.) The author also sug- 
gests that evolutionary ideas need to 
be taught before high school, using 
vividly graspable charts of relation- 
ships among species, called clado- 


grams. In general, he explains: "Stu- 
dents need an explication of their 
intuitive theories, an explanation for 
why those theories are flawed, and a 
demonstration of how scientific the- 
ories of the same phenomena fare 
much better." 

So far, so laudable. But the unreli- 
ability of our intuitive theories is not 
the whole story of why people reject 
science. Mr. Shtulman explains why 
children think the Earth is flat (it 
looks that way), though we have 
known the planet is roughly spheri- 
cal since ancient Greece. But what 
the author does not mention is the 
remarkable modern resurgence of 
Flat Earth theories on the internet. 
Many people sincerely believe the 
world is a disc surrounded by a wall 
of ice, that gravity does not exist 
and that stars are merely holo- 
graphic projections. 

The contemporary Flat Earth 
theory is what I call a zombie idea: 
one that was apparently killed but 
still shambles around in a parody of 
life. Modern Flat Earthers, like other 
science-denying groups, are moti- 
vated by a paranoid distrust of es- 
tablished experts. At one point, Mr. 
Shtulman writes that general lessons 
in critical thinking do not measur- 
ably improve performance on science 
tests— but they are surely crucial for 
creating a citizenry capable of apply- 
ing skepticism to pseudo-scientific 
claims of the kind that bombard us 
every day. 

Mr. Poole is the author of “Rethink: 
The Surprising History 
of New Ideas.” 


Sgt. 

Pepper' 

Continued from page C5 

Mr. DeMain's chapter on the "look" 
gives a thorough account of Peter 
Blake's design for the "Pepper" album 
cover but also takes in the psychedelic 
era's revival of late-Victorian and 
Edwardian fashions and the Victoria & 
Albert Museum's influential celebra- 
tion of Aubrey Beardsley in May 1966. 
Ms. Gaar's chapter on the "sound" in- 
cludes just enough trivia about how 
George Martin and the Beatles weaved 
in and out of styles. 

Recording ‘‘With a Little Help From 
My Friends"— working title "Bad Fin- 
ger Boogie"— Ringo refused to sing the 
line, "Would you throw ripe tomatoes 
at me?" because he feared that, should 
the band return to touring, audiences 
would take it as an invitation. 'Within 
You Without You," George Harrison's 
masterly sitar feature, begins side two 
of "Sgt. Pepper" because George Mar- 
tin rejected Harrison's "Only a North- 
ern Song." Mr. McCartney, the son of 
an old-time musician, had written 
'When I'm Sixty-Four" in 1957 or 1958; 
finally he placed it on a record. 

Most of the album's tics and tricks 
had been used to better effect on "Re- 
volver." The great exception is "A Day 
in the Life." Its splicing of two differ- 
ent song fragments depicts the polar- 
ity of the Lennon and McCartney 
styles and anticipates the divergence 
that would break up the band. The 
grandeur— the muffled thunder of 
Ringo's fills, the reference to an empty 
Albert Hall, and the orchestra that fills 
up the song's climax— is essential to 
the composition. And in the months 
after the album's release, Mr. McCart- 
ney's addition to Lennon's opening 
section, the provocative "I'd love to 
turn you on," became a synecdoche for 
the Summer of Love. 

Still, most of the sounds of "Pep- 
per" are better than most of its songs. 
This may be why only "Lucy in the Sky 
With Diamonds," "She's Leaving 
Home" and "A Day in the Life" appear 
in Andrew Blauner's "In Their Lives." 
Twenty-nine authors and musicians— 
New Yorker writer Adam Gopnik gets 
the inseparable "Strawberry Fields 
Forever"/"Penny Lane"— testify to the 
personal meaning of 30 Beatles' songs. 
Most of the essays record childhood 
epiphanies and adolescent disillusions. 
It is as though the Fab Four were 
America's babysitters, elder siblings 
explaining the adult world. 

The novelist Mona Simpson recalls 
dancing with her mother to "Sgt. Pep- 
per" as "kindred spirits, wild fans." 
Fifty years later, she holds Mr. McCart- 
ney's lyric to "She's Leaving Home" as 
a mirror to the past. Meanwhile, the 
Beatles were so much a "semiperma- 
nent part of the aural environment" in 
1970s New York that Thomas Beller 
was surprised to find out that they 
were English. Associating "Lucy in the 
Sky With Diamonds" with his father's 
death from cancer, Mr. Beller inter- 
prets the song's lyrics as caught be- 
tween "staying within the world of in- 
nocence and parents and family and 
taking a trip." Yet Lennon's psyche- 
delic doggerel clearly advocates the 
latter course. Only a few contributors 
transcend solipsism: Mr. Gopnik, de- 
spite inventing a chord called a "major 
fifth," is good on the cultural context. 
"Strawberry Fields Forever" and 
"Penny Lane" express the British Inva- 
sion's deep "strain of English nostal- 
gia": childhood memories inspired 
threnodies for England's dying indus- 
trial cities. 

"Pepper" endures not just because 
it caught the mood of the Summer of 
Love, or because it married pop music 
to the modernist techniques of the col- 
lage and the tape loop, or because it 
sounds quaintly futuristic. "Pepper" 
endures because it entered the past so 
quickly. On June 25, 1967, little more 
than three weeks after the album's re- 
lease, the Beatles joined Maria Callas 
and Picasso in the first live interna- 
tional satellite broadcast, for which 
they performed a new song, "All You 
Need Is Love." The event initiated our 
age of simultaneous global media and 
announced the triumph of television. 
Like its Edwardian costumes and parp- 
ing brass, "Pepper" was a colorized 
document from history— from a past in 
which music, not the visual image, 
could still change the world. 

"Life," Hegel said, "is essentially 
the concept which realizes itself 
through self-division and reunifica- 
tion." The Beatles split up, but their 
look and sound are inescapable, for- 
ever joined. Today it is not necessary 
to own the Beatles' albums. They are 
here, there and everywhere, a part of 
everyone's consciousness— at least for 
now. Because tomorrow, as Ringo 
said, never knows. 


Mr. Green is a historian , critic and 
jazz musician. 
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'A Tory is a thing whose head is in England, and its body in America, and its neck ought to be stretched/ —Old Whig slogan 


Redcoats and War Crimes 



TARRED & FEATHERED A New Method of Macarony Making, as practised at Boston/ 1774. A 'macaroni' was a dandy. 


Scars of Independence 

By Holger Hoock 

Crown , 559 pages , $50 


BY STEPHEN BRUMWELL 


IN THE EARLY HOURS of Sept. 28, 
1778, several hundred British redcoats 
stealthily approached the village of 
Old Tappan, close to New Jersey's 
border with New York. Their com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. Charles Grey, had 
ordered them to remove the flints 
from their muskets to minimize any 
risk of gunfire that would rob them of 
surprise as they closed in upon their 
objective, a Continental Army cavalry 
regiment billeted in barns nearby. But 
their long, lethal bayonets were fixed 
and ready for use. The Americans, be- 
lieving themselves among friendly in- 
habitants and safe from attack, were 
taken unawares when the British 
burst in. Half asleep, dozens were bay- 
onetted or clubbed with musket butts 
before they could reach for their 
weapons and defend themselves. Oth- 
ers who tried to surrender fared no 
better and were likewise skewered or, 
in the words of a British officer, 
"knock'd on the head." Before the 
bloodshed ended, more than 70 had 
been killed, wounded or captured. 

But as Holger Hoock shows in his 
"Scars of Independence: America's Vio- 
lent Birth," the events of that bloody 
night also resonated long afterward. 
Shocked at the "massacre" of an elite 
unit that included the young sons of g 
many prominent Virginian families, p 
Congress swiftly authorized an investi- g 
gation to document the unwarranted □ 
brutality of the British. Its report, con- 
ducted to forensic standards and com- | 
plete with the harrowing depositions ^ 
of wounded survivors, was widely S 
printed in Patriot newspapers as part 
of a sophisticated propaganda cam- 
paign to prove what Congress called 
the "savage cruelty" of the British Em- 
pire. Mr. Hoock views this as a pre- 
scient precursor of later efforts to ex- 
ploit "war crimes" in order to "control 
the narrative" and claim the "moral 
high ground" in a conflict. 

In "Scars of Independence," the au- 
thor aims to restore such little-known 
episodes of visceral violence to a 
struggle that he believes to be popu- 
larly perceived as a sedate story of 
"great white men debating indepen- 
dence in Philadelphia's hallowed halls." 
Drawing upon impressive research, he 
makes a fluent, original and thought- 
provoking contribution to American 
Revolutionary scholarship. By examin- 
ing a series of case studies, which fol- 
low a roughly chronological sequence, 
and then teasing out their broader 
significance, Mr. Hoock compellingly 
argues that the era was characterized 


by far more pervasive brutality— both 
physical and psychological— than pre- 
vailing perceptions of a high-minded 
fight for liberty might suggest. 

Well-crafted vignettes reveal how 
the violence unleashed by the Revolu- 
tion spread far and wide, leaving few 
communities immune from its effects. 
In 1779, for example, the Patriots 
launched what the author calls a 
"genocidal" campaign that sought to 
punish Britain's Native American al- 
lies among the Iroquois Confederacy 
of northern New York by torching 
their crucial cornfields. Meanwhile 
the enslaved African-Americans of the 
South, who were promised freedom 
by the British, all too often experi- 
enced what Mr. Hoock characterizes 
as "the mutually reinforcing violence 
of racial oppression and war." In 1781, 
when a free black Virginian, Shadrack 
Furman, provided supplies to British 


raiders led by the renegade American 
general Benedict Arnold, vengeful 
rebels exacted retribution, burning 
his home and crops, and leaving him 
blind and crippled. 

"Scars of Independence" offers an 
even-handed study of a partisan con- 
flict. From the outset, Mr. Hoock em- 
phasizes that the Revolutionary War 
was also America's first civil war, 
waged between bitterly opposed fac- 
tions— Patriots who favored indepen- 
dence, and Loyalists determined to 
stay faithful to King George III— who 
nonetheless shared much in common: 
language, religion and, not least, a be- 
lief in hallowed political rights. Indeed, 
the author was inspired to tackle his 
subject after being struck by the many 
memorials in English churches that 
commemorate Loyalists who had been 
forced into exile from their native land. 

In terms of population the Revolu- 


tionary War was bloodier for Ameri- 
can combatants than any in the na- 
tion's history— with the exception of 
that other, catastrophic civil war be- 
tween the states. The death rate 
among prisoners of war was un- 
equaled: Poor hygiene, epidemic ill- 
ness, mismanagement and deliberate 
cruelty resulted in truly appalling at- 
trition, especially among Patriot pris- 
oners crammed aboard the foul British 
prison ships, or "hulks," moored off 
New York City. 

While "Scars of Independence" 
gives detailed consideration to war 
captives and to the mayhem resulting 
from such military encounters as the 
nighttime attack at Old Tappan, some 
of its most telling passages explore 
the more personal, but no less har- 
rowing, experiences of civilians. Mr. 
Hoock leaves no doubt of the shame, 
pain and humiliation suffered by Loy- 


alists who endured the ordeal of tar- 
ring and feathering at the hands of 
Patriot mobs (an experience por- 
trayed in a shockingly effective scene 
in the HBO drama "John Adams"). 
And by exploiting the surviving court 
martial records of the British army, 
Mr. Hoock is able to give a voice to a 
Long Island widow, Elizabeth John- 
stone, who was raped by two drunken 
redcoats who thought her nothing 
better than a "Yankee whore." 

The fact that Mrs. Johnstone's at- 
tackers were both convicted and 
hanged for their crime is instructive. 
While many other such assaults must 
have gone unreported, or unprose- 
cuted, such official action to protect ci- 
vilians suggests the British army was 


Far from a high-minded 
fight for liberty, the war 
was characterized by 
brutality on both sides. 


not entirely unaware of the impor- 
tance of winning that other battle, for 
"hearts and minds." As the conflict 
ground on, George Washington spared 
no effort to ensure that the unruly be- 
havior of his own army did not alien- 
ate the civilian support upon which the 
American cause depended. The Conti- 
nental Army's discipline grew tougher: 
Starving men who plundered farms for 
food could expect a flogging; more vi- 
cious marauders faced execution. 

Mr. Hoock is likely right that the vi- 
olence of the American Revolutionary 
era has been underemphasized, but for 
the sake of perspective it's perhaps 
useful to draw comparisons with 
events across the Atlantic during the 
decade or so following Britain's grudg- 
ing recognition of American indepen- 
dence. For sheer ferocity, the American 
Revolution produced nothing to com- 
pare with the August 1792 massacre of 
some 600 Swiss Guards, who were lit- 
erally hacked to pieces as they tried to 
defend the Tuileries Palace in Paris. 
And when the Poles were inspired by 
the French revolutionaries to rebel 
against Russian rule, they were 
crushed with pitiless brutality: On a 
single day in November 1794, up to 
20,000 insurgents were massacred 
outside Warsaw. For all its undoubted 
brutality, which "Scars of Indepen- 
dence" lays unflinchingly bare, the 
American Revolution and the war that 
confirmed it were restrained affairs 
when set against the bloody excesses 
of the Old World. 


Mr. BrumwelCs books include 
“White Devil: A True Story of 
War , Savagery , and Vengeance 
in Colonial America/' 


The Life of Paul A. Samuelson 


Continued from page C5 
Samuelson replied, "with a good thick 
pencil, you can do it." 

Just as Samuelson won his skirmish 
with Viner, he won his war with the 
profession. Almost any theoretical ar- 
ticle in an economics journal today 
bristles with mathematical formulas. 
And nearly every proposition makes 
an assertion that, in principle, could be 
refuted empirically. Samuelson was in- 
terested only in mathematical deriva- 
tions whose assumptions and conclu- 
sions could be checked by observation. 
He had no use for a statement such as 
"Alice likes apples twice as much as 
bananas" because there is no experi- 
ment that could test such a claim. 

Samuelson's own work divides into 
two categories: methodological con- 
tributions, which develop technical 
tools for generating hypotheses in a 
broad range of applications (his Ph.D. 
thesis falls largely into this category; 
after some revision it was published, 
in 1947, as "Foundations of Economic 
Analysis," his second most cited 
work), and substantive contributions, 
which use the tools to derive novel 
hypotheses in specific settings. (Sam- 
uelson proposed novel hypotheses for 
an astonishingly wide variety of eco- 
nomic subfields: public finance, inter- 
national trade, business cycles, politi- 
cal economy, welfare economics, 
consumer demand, monetary theory 
and more.) 

Among other tools, Samuelson 
developed a technique he called the Le 
Chatelier Principle (after the 19th- 
century chemist Henri Le Chatelier, a 
theorist of equilibrium). To picture 
this principle in action, imagine a 
manufacturer (which uses labor and 
machinery) responding to a fall in the 
wage rate (that is, the cost of labor). 
We should not be surprised if the 


manufacturer employs more workers, 
but we can also make a stronger pre- 
diction: namely, that labor will in- 
crease more in the long run (after the 
manufacturer has had a chance to ad- 
just the number of machines it uses) 
than in the short run (when the num- 
ber of machines is fixed). More gener- 
ally, the principle asserts that re- 
sponses in the long term tend to be 
bigger than those in the short term. 
The technique has proved to be re- 
markably useful in a wide variety of 
applications. 

Early in his career, Samuelson 


The Nobel laureate who 
modernized economics 
also wrote the field’s 
best-selling textbook. 


worked intensively on the theory of 
international trade. Here is the "sub- 
stantive" idea (somewhat oversimpli- 
fied) behind the Stolper-Samuelson 
Theorem (developed with fellow Har- 
vard graduate student Wolfgang 
Stolper). Imagine that a rich economy 
(call it the U.S.) is hoping to open its 
doors to international trade. Before 
trade is possible, all goods must be 
produced domestically; if American 
consumers want both smartphones 
and rice, American firms must supply 
both smartphones and rice. Let's now 
imagine that trade with other coun- 
tries becomes possible. What effect 
will this have? Well, the U.S. is rich in 
large part because so many American 
workers are highly skilled. That 
means the labor force is better suited, 
on the whole, to producing smart- 
phones than rice. Indeed, growing a 


lot of rice makes inefficient use of 
high-skilled workers' abilities. So 
when trade opens up, American pro- 
duction will naturally shift away from 
rice and toward smartphones. The 
smartphones that Americans don't 
consume will be exported, and the 
rice demanded by Americans but not 
grown domestically will be imported. 
Because this arrangement uses the la- 
bor force more efficiently, American 
consumers will have both more 
smartphones and more rice than be- 
fore. So GDP is higher because of 
trade. Moreover, high-skilled workers 
are better off, because the increase in 
smartphone production puts them in 
higher demand and so increases their 
wages. But less-skilled workers are 
worse off: Their wages fall with the 
decline in domestic rice production. 

The Stolper-Samuelson Theorem 
implies that international trade causes 
inequality between high-skilled and 
less-skilled workers to grow in rich 
countries. The theorem was derived in 
1941 but clearly remains relevant in to- 
day's America of rising inequality. 

Mr. Backhouse spends a good deal 
of his text's 630 pages describing Sam- 
uelson's large oeuvre before 1948, in- 
cluding his work on the Le Chatelier 
Principle and the Stolper-Samuelson 
Theorem. In my view, this is one of the 
less successful aspects of the book— 
the descriptions seem too involved for 
a general reader and not detailed 
enough for an economist. (Mr. Back- 
house's treatments usually lack the 
mathematics that Samuelson found so 
clarifying.) More revealing are probing 
accounts of the personal relationships 
that shaped Samuelson profoundly: 
Beulah Shoesmith, a mathematics 
teacher at Hyde Park High School 
(Samuelson's family moved to Chicago 
from his hometown, Gary, Ind., when 


he was 8); Frank Knight at Chicago, 
where Samuelson first studied eco- 
nomics; Edwin Bidwell Wilson and 
Alvin Hansen at Harvard, where Samu- 
elson was a Ph.D. student, junior fel- 
low in the Society of Fellows and eco- 
nomics instructor; and Marion 
Crawford Samuelson, his wife and the 
love of his life. 

Knight opened Samuelson's eyes to 
the power of markets, although the 
two differed sharply on politics and 
the wisdom of government interven- 
tion, especially in later years, when, 
according to Mr. Backhouse, "Knight 
complained Samuelson seemed to con- 
sider it his duty to belittle him." Wil- 
son, a mathematician and physicist 
who lectured in the Harvard econom- 
ics department, showed Samuelson the 
ability of mathematics to reveal deep 
similarities between fields, especially 
economics and physics; he was the 
closest thing Samuelson had to a men- 
tor. Hansen got Samuelson interested 
in Keynesianism, particularly the idea 
that neoclassical economics breaks 
down when the economy is below full 
employment. Marion, an able econo- 
mist herself, was Samuelson's closest 
adviser and a significant contributor to 
his early work before she became pre- 
occupied with family. 

Mr. Backhouse's scholarship is im- 
pressive. Among much else, he seems 
to have read every letter and paper in 
the 155-carton Samuelson archive at 
Duke, thereby ferreting out much that 
is new. Here are a few nuggets: 

Samuelson liked to present himself 
as essentially self-taught in mathemat- 
ics. But Mr. Backhouse discovered that, 
far from being an autodidact, he took 
many advanced math courses as a stu- 
dent at Chicago. 

The prevailing story for why 
Samuelson left Harvard for MIT 


(then a backwater in economics) is 
anti-Semitism. (Samuelson preferred 
to say simply that MIT made him a 
better offer.) While not denying the 
role of anti-Semitism, Mr. Backhouse 
quotes a long letter from E.B. 
Wilson to Samuelson making a 
strong case that his protege would 
be better off at MIT for intellectual 
reasons. In any case, Samuelson 
made the move and remained at 
MIT for the rest of his life. 

Samuelson's textbook, which had 
substantial Keynesian elements, was 
strongly attacked by the chairman of 
the Visiting Committee to MIT's eco- 
nomics department as likely to bring 
"discredit" on the institute. The matter 
was quelled only when MIT's vice 
president stood up to the chairman 
and vigorously defended Samuelson's 
academic freedom. 

Samuelson always insisted that he 
counted Milton Friedman as a friend, 
despite their professional differences. 
But, as a letter from Friedman to a 
Chicago colleague reveals, Friedman 
tried (unsuccessfully) to block a job 
offer that Chicago made to Samuelson 
in 1946-47. He complained about Sam- 
uelson's Keynesianism. 

Of course, there is much that is 
missing from Mr. Backhouse's book— in 
particular, two-thirds of Samuelson's 
life. This later period includes his more 
mature papers— his best, in my view, 
especially a masterpiece on money and 
overlapping generations— as well as 
the development of the MIT economics 
department into the powerhouse that 
now leads graduate teaching in the 
U.S. and the world. All good reasons to 
look forward to volume two. 


Mr. Maskin, a Nobel laureate in 
economics , is Adams University 
Professor at Harvard. 
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The worse the country, the more tortured it is by water and wind . . . the more it attracts fossil hunters, who depend on the planet to open itself to us/ —Jack Horner 


Cowboys and Dinosaurs 



HOT ON THE TRAIL Fossilized theropod tracks near Kanab, Utah. 


Dragon Teeth 

By Michael Crichton 

Harper, 295 pages , $28.99 


BY BRIAN SWITEK 


THERE IS A ROMANCE to paleontol- 
ogy digs, an undeniable draw to the 
wide-open spaces where extinct mon- 
sters rest, to be exhumed only with 
arduous pick and shovel work. Heat, 
thunderstorms and biting insects are 
constant companions, but species as 
yet unknown call out just the same. 
With summer setting in, paleontolo- 
gists around the country are gearing 
up to follow the pull, just as they have 
done since the beginning of the sci- 
ence. But even the most strenuous 
modern expedition pales in compari- 
son to a time that paleontologists hold 
up as legendary. The late-19th-century 
Bone Wars pitted two naturalists 
against each other for the title of 
America's greatest paleontologist, the 
rivals building their reputations on the 
bones pouring out of the Western 
states. This era is the backdrop for 
Michael Crichton's posthumous novel 
'Dragon Teeth," an homage to pulp as 
much as paleo. 

Anyone who has cracked open a 
book on fossils has at least heard of 
the Bone Wars. Also known as the 
Great Dinosaur Rush, this founding 
conflict in American paleontology ran 
from about 1877 to 1892, with the nat- 
uralists Edward Drinker Cope of Phila- 
delphia and Othniel Charles Marsh of 
Yale trying to discover and name as 
many prehistoric species as possible. 
The two had started off as friends af- 
ter meeting while studying in Europe, 
but, as the story goes, their relation- 
ship disintegrated when Marsh bribed 
some workers at a New Jersey marl 
pit to funnel fossils to him instead of 
Cope. From then on, the two did ev- 
erything they could to promote them- 
selves while undermining each other. 

The actual events of the Bone Wars 
need no embellishment. Details of the 
"bitter warfare," as the New York Her- 
ald called it in 1890, have been told 
over and over again in books, comics 
and documentaries. The question, 
then, is what Crichton's novelization 
(written in the mid-1970s) brings to an 
already famous story of egocentric 
personalities and skulduggery. 

The fictional protagonist of 
"Dragon Teeth" is William Johnson, a 
snooty young Yale student with more 
pride than talent. On a dare, Johnson 
decides to head out West to prove his 
masculinity, and his best ticket there 
is Marsh's annual expedition to the 


fossiliferous wonderland on the other 
side of the Mississippi. 

The real Marsh had a stern and 
cautious demeanor. One early 
acquaintance likened getting to know 
him to "running against a pitchfork," 


Michael Crichton’s 
Wild West Show of a book 
is based on the Bone Wars 
of old-time paleontology. 


and he was so serious that his class- 
mates at college called him Captain. 
Marsh was notoriously suspicious of 
visitors as well, always wanting to 
know "the whys and wherefores" of 
questions being asked. Crichton turns 
all these traits up to H. When Johnson 
insists that he must go West, Marsh 
retorts: 'Young man, the only place 
you must go is away." Their relation- 
ship doesn't improve much. Crichton's 
Marsh is relentlessly brusque and par- 


anoid, and even though Johnson man- 
ages to lie his way onto the trip by 
claiming that he could act as the 
expedition's photographer, Marsh 
quickly ditches the young man under 
suspicions that the undergrad is 
working for the rival Cope. 

That's precisely who Johnson meets 
in a Cheyenne, Wyo., hotel after being 
abandoned by Marsh's crew. In most 
historical retellings, as well as Crich- 
ton's novel, Cope comes off as the 
more charming and amenable natural- 
ist. He could certainly give as good as 
he got when hurling academic insults 
and was reportedly just as cantanker- 
ous as his nemesis, but the Cope 
whom Johnson encounters is more the 
stereotype of a highly driven and 
sometimes cranky scientist. "Quick, 
energetic, even nervous," Johnson as- 
sesses upon their first meeting, but 
not the monster Marsh had portrayed. 
And it's with Cope that Johnson finally 
stumbles across the Jurassic McGuf- 
fins that drive the rest of the story— 
the titular "Dragon Teeth." 

As often happens in the field, 


Johnson makes a stunning find by ac- 
cident. What initially appear to be un- 
remarkable boulders turn out to be 
the huge teeth of a Brontosaurus. 
"Each man had examined the teeth, 
felt their ridges and knobs, weighed 
their heft in one hand," Crichton 
writes, but this turns out to be a 
dinosaur-size flub on Crichton's part. 
The teeth of long-necked dinosaurs 
were ludicrously tiny— the tooth of an 
80-foot Diplodocus looks like an 
enamel- covered golf pencil— and it 
was Marsh, rather than Cope, who 
named the great "thunder lizard." 

A run-in with angry Sioux during a 
prospecting trip pushes Johnson, 
teeth in tow, off course through the 
Badlands to the lonely, lawless town of 
Deadwood, S.D. There he finds himself 
stuck with a load of mysterious trea- 
sure the entire town wants to get a 
peek at. Shovels are traded for six- 
shooters as Johnson runs afoul of the 
local bullies, but, as luck would have 
it, sharpshooters Wyatt and Morgan 
Earp just happen to be in town and for 
hire. "Bring ammunition and plenty of 
whiskey, and don't worry any further," 
the legend of Tombstone tells the jit- 
tery young man. "You have Wyatt 
Earp on your side now." Crichton's 
hero is effectively a dust-covered For- 
rest Gump, bumping into 19th-century 
celebrities everywhere he goes. 

From Deadwood it's a wild dash to 
Cheyenne and some familiar, if not ex- 
actly friendly, faces. And while the 
novel's afterword praises Crichton's 
love of history and attention to detail, 
the Bone Wars are really just a setting 
for Johnson's adventures. But that's 
what sets "Dragon Teeth" apart from 
the techno-thrillers that Crichton built 
his career on. 'Dragon Teeth" revels in 
the juvenile fun of shoot-outs, stage- 
coach chases and double crosses. 
There's no stand-in for Crichton him- 
self, as Ian Malcolm was in the "Juras- 
sic Park" novels, to wax philosophical 
about the nature of science and tech- 
nology, and, as might be expected for 
an unpublished manuscript, Crichton's 
writing here isn't as juicy with detail 
as in his later work. "Dragon Teeth" 
isn't so much a novel with something 
to say about the nature of science as it 
is a ride through a romanticized piece 
of Americana. Still, though we can be 
thankful that modern paleontology in- 
volves less gunplay, Johnson's rollick- 
ing journey through the West makes 
for more of a page-turner than most 
field reports. 


Mr. Switek is the author of “My 
Beloved Brontosaurus: On the Road 
With Old Bones , New Science , and 
Our Favorite Dinosaurs ” 


The Eternal Feminine 


Like Death 

By Guy de Maupassant 

NYRB, 218 pages , $15.95 


BY MARTIN RIKER 


WE KNOW Guy de Maupassant 
(1850-93) as France's greatest practi- 
tioner of the short story. He is as 
widely anthologized as O. Henry and 
is known, in the U.S. at least, for 
much the same thing: the carefully 
contrived tale-like plot with a sur- 
prise ending. But while O. Henry 
made a career of such light-hearted 
"twist" tales, for Maupassant they 
were only a small part of a diverse lit- 


Two lovers, sharing a 
mid-life crisis, struggle 
to understand each other’s 
feelings, and their own. 


erary output. The best of his writing 
can call to mind the meticulous real- 
ism of his mentor Flaubert, the so- 
cially conscious "naturalism" of his 
friend Zola, the ghostly sensational- 
ism of Poe or the psychological com- 
plexity of Henry James. In one explo- 
sively prolific decade (1880-90) he 
wrote six novels, more than 300 sto- 
ries, and numerous plays, poems and 
travel memoirs, a streak that petered 
out a few years before his death, from 
syphilis and psychosis, at 42. 

We've been slow to recognize the 
many facets of Maupassant's excel- 
lence in part because much of his 
work never made its way into English 
or is available only in dated or sub- 
standard versions. Over the past de- 
cade, New York Review Books has 
taken steps to remedy this situation 


with fresh translations of his later 
works. In 2008 came "Afloat," Douglas 
Parmee's magnificent rendering of 
"Sur l'eau" (1888), a work of travel 
writing that expands lyrically into his- 
torical and personal anecdotes, polem- 
ics and dreams. In 2009, the venerable 
Richard Howard gave us "Alien 
Hearts," a translation of Maupassant's 
final novel, "Notre Coeur" (1890). Now 
Mr. Howard has followed with "Like 
Death," his version of the 1889 psycho- 
logical novel "Fort comme la mort." 

A story of love's destruct- 
ive irrational power— think 
Proust's "Swann in Love" 

—"Like Death" centers on Oliv- 
ier Bertin, a famous painter 
who in his youth began an 
affair with Anne, Comtesse de 
Guilleroy. Now entering their 
40s, the lovers remain as de- 
voted as ever, though Anne, 
still married, lately worries 
that Olivier will tire of bache- 

LO 

lorhood and seek a wife. He as- § 
sures her otherwise, yet both J 
have grown anxious, she about E 
losing him, he about his art, § 

"the fear of being depleted, of | 
having reached the end of his G 
inspiration." At the height of | 
their powers, they find them- = 
selves teetering on decline, 

"like one of those rosebushes 
that keep blooming all season until, in 
an hour, they fall to pieces." 

The falling-to-pieces starts when 
Anne's daughter Annette returns 
from her schooling, grown-up and 
bearing a striking resemblance to her 
mother. Faced with a younger, more 
beautiful version of his lover, Olivier 
grows increasingly obsessed with 
Annette, though he refuses to admit 
to himself the power her youth holds 
over him. Meanwhile, Anne suffers 
not only the loss of her lover's atten- 
tion but the revelation, when com- 
pared to her daughter, of her own 


fleeting beauty: "This face suddenly 
seemed to her that of another 
woman, a new face that was dis- 
torted, decomposed, irreparably dis- 
eased." In the simplest terms, "Like 
Death" is the story of two lovers 
sharing a mid-life crisis, each strug- 
gling to understand the other's feel- 
ings and to reason through their own. 

Like other great psychological nov- 
elists (Henry James was an admirer, 
as was Tolstoy), Maupassant proves a 
master at capturing the slow sea 



PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVELIST Maupassant in 1876. 


change of human emotions, and even 
more their complexity. There is plenty 
of despair in "Like Death," but in 
place of the anger or resentment we 
might expect between two characters 
destroying themselves, there's re- 
markable sympathy. Anne realizes 
early her daughter's effect on Olivier 
and warns him of the impending ca- 
tastrophe: "When you've reflected 
you'll understand that I pointed out a 
great danger to you when there was 
still time to escape from it." When, 
much later, Olivier finally does admit 
how deeply he's fallen, they discuss it 


as friends, both terrified by the de- 
struction to their own love this new 
passion has wrought. They commiser- 
ate that it is not really Annette he 
loves but rather her likeness to her 
mother; the true source of their self- 
destruction is not a new love but the 
ghost of their old one. "From this 
natural and willed resemblance," says 
Maupassant's narrator, "was born in 
the painter's mind and heart the 
whimsical impression of a double be- 
ing, old and new, intimately known 
and almost unknown ... of the 
same woman perpetuated, reju- 
venated, having become once 
more what she had been." 

Maupassant's tragedy is built 
upon such sophisticated ironies 
and complicated sympathies. 
Passion is not idealized but 
fraught with self-consciousness, 
while lust looks more like a des- 
perate form of adulthood. The 
sources of anxiety are never sim- 
ple but always multiple, such as 
when a performance of Gounod's 
"Faust" sends Olivier immedi- 
ately from thoughts of art to age 
and love: "He felt old, done for, 
lost! Ah! To expect no more of 
life, to have no hope, no further 
expectations, to be waiting for 
nothing more, to be hoping for 
nothing more, no longer to have 
even the right to desire." 

The result is a wonderfully mun- 
dane tragedy, albeit with a dramatic 
end. Maupassant does not plumb the 
depths of the psyche as voraciously as 
Dostoevsky or Henry James, but he 
turns an impassioned chronicle of de- 
structive love into a very modern- 
seeming portrait of aging, friendship 
and loss. 

Mr. Riker teaches English at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. His 
novel, " Samuel Johnson's Eternal 
Return will be published next year. 


FICTION CHRONICLE: SAM SACKS 


Shelf Help 

HATS OFF TO 

Richard Russo for 
complicating one of 
today's more com- 
placent cultural pi- 
eties— the notion 
that people who read fiction are more 
empathetic than those who don't. In 
"Horseman," the first of the four long 
stories making up “Trajectory” 
(Knopf, 243 pages, $25.95), we meet 
a beleaguered literature professor, 
Janet Moore, whose anxieties include 
plagiarized student essays, a strained 
marriage and a fragile relationship 
with her autistic son, who prefers her 
husband's company. Books are her 
livelihood and her problem. She has 
used, she realizes, "the study of liter- 
ature to distance herself and build a 
fortress around her heart." 

"Voice" features another isolated, 
self-doubting academic, one who 
claims "his true love has always been 
Jane Austen." Again Mr. Russo per- 
ceptively explores his bookworm's 
awkward confrontations with disor- 
derly reality, in this case a student 
with Asperger's. An alternating narra- 
tive follows his trip to northern Italy 



For Richard Russo’s 
bookworms, literature 
isn’t a consolation, it’s a 
fortress around the heart. 


to recover from his mistakes in the 
classroom. But literature haunts this 
getaway too. "I reread Death in Ven- 
ice' on the plane," he tells people, 
"which failed to cheer me up." 

"Milton and Marcus," in which a 
novelist navigates the shark tank of 
Hollywood, is the book's odd duck 
out, as Mr. Russo lacks the nasty 
streak needed for a showbiz sendup. 
But "Intervention," about a Maine 
real-estate agent reluctantly coming 
to terms with a cancer diagnosis, is 
another of the author's peerless de- 
pictions of small-town life. The title 
"Trajectory" nicely evokes the arc of 
Mr. Russo's career. His novel "The 
Risk Pool" (1988) charted the stum- 
bles and heartbreaks of growing up; 
"Empire Falls" (2001) was his mas- 
terly saga of parenthood; "Interven- 
tion" brings the same rueful humor 
and casual intimacy to the trials of 
aging and illness. "They were human 
and there was no app for that," the 
seasoned main character reflects. He's 
part of a flawed but highly sympa- 
thetic cast groping toward improve- 
ment— with books or without them. 

The dangers of childhood are cen- 
tral to Erin Pringle's story collection 
“The Whole World at Once” (Van- 
dalia Press, 243 pages, $17.99) and 
Tessa Hadley's “Bad Dreams and 
Other Stories” (Harper, 224 pages, 
$26.99). Ms. Pringle casts a somber 
gaze at the formative traumas that 
beset blue-collar America. In "The 
Wandering House," a young woman is 
disfigured in a meth-lab explosion. 
The subtly disquieting tale "The Boy 
Who Walks" depicts a child's person- 
ality change after he nearly freezes to 
death while wandering through the 
snow. "After that day, the boy's differ- 
ent. Like his own ghost thinks he 
died, though he didn't, but now tags 
him everywhere he goes." You can 
feel that Ms. Pringle has labored over 
her sentences, giving them the 
strength of tempered steel. She has a 
knack for the cinematic image as well. 
In "When the Frost Comes," when a 
girl discovers her mother dead of a 
brain aneurysm, she notices a tire 
outside "swinging from the tree in 
large sweeps." Hours later they are 
still alone in the house and the tire 
swing has stopped. 

In contrast to these close-ups of 
catastrophe, Ms. Hadley's stories 
widen out, deftly employing the free 
indirect third-person style to shift 
among differing perspectives and por- 
tray the vagaries of firsthand impres- 
sions. The girl in "One Saturday 
Morning" spies her mother in an em- 
brace with a widower during a dinner 
party, but there's more to the scene 
than her imagination can assimilate. 
"An Abduction" concerns a 15-year- 
old girl who, one summer's day in the 
1960s, is picked up by a carful of 
stoned college kids. Despite the fear- 
fulness of the premise, her experience 
turns out to be joyous and singular- 
decades later, a coda reveals, she will 
cherish it as a memory of "real life." 
Ms. Hadley seeks out the secrets em- 
bedded in the ordinary, and though 
this collection is more variable than 
her best work— the 2013 novel-in-sto- 
ries "Clever Girl"— it's filled with 
these odd and glittering nuggets. 
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The destiny of nations depends on how they nourish themselves/ —Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin 


The American Bazaar 



AISLE BE THERE The Super Giant supermarket in Rockville, Md., in 1964. 


Grocery 

By Michael Ruhlman 

Abrams Press, 307 pages, $28 


BY RIEN FERTEL 


IS THERE ANY PLACE more Ameri- 
can than the supermarket? Forget 
the airport and the voting booth; for 
nearly a century, the one-stop shop 
has remained a temple of consumer- 
ism, not to mention our particular 
form of consumerist anxiety. "What 
peaches and what penumbras!” Allen 
Ginsberg wrote in "A Supermarket in 
California” (1956). "Whole families 
shopping at night! Aisles full of hus- 
bands! Wives in the avocados, babies 
in the tomatoes!” Three decades 
later, a pre-presidential Boris Yeltsin 
marveled at pudding pops in a Hous- 
ton-area grocery store and later 
wrote in his memoirs that "when I 
saw those shelves crammed with 
hundreds, thousands of cans, cartons 
and goods ... I felt quite frankly sick 
with despair for the Soviet people.” 
In "White Noise,” Don DeLillo's post- 
modern novel about, in part, the 
alienation caused by the modern 
American supermarket, the author 
writes that "here we don't die, we 
shop. But the difference is less 
marked than you think.” 

In "Grocery: The Buying and Sell- 
ing of Food in America,” Michael 
Ruhlman is only slightly less cynical. 
"Supermarkets illuminate what we 
care about, what we fear, what we 
desire,” often simultaneously. Prod- 
ucts that might make us live longer 
share a space with name brands that 
will most certainly shorten our life 
spans. Wobbly-wheeled shopping 
carts now come SUV-size— some are 
even equipped with drink holders!— 
but also cause more than 24,000 in- 
juries involving children each year. 
We demand out-of-season bananas, 
tomatoes and apples— in his 1985 
novel, Mr. DeLillo is awed by the 
half-dozen varieties for sale, a pit- 
tance in today's produce aisle— while 
insisting that grocers act responsibly 
and sustainably. Supermarkets are 
America's "invisible behemoth,” Mr. 
Ruhlman warns, despite the fact that 
we shop at them, on average, twice 
a week— ignore the elephant in the 
aisles at your own peril. 

In this book, Mr. Ruhlman returns 
to a conceit that worked wonderfully 
in "The Soul of a Chef” (2000), 
which investigated the American res- 
taurant revolution by tracing the for- 
tunes of a pair of cooks turned celeb- 
rity chefs, Thomas Keller and 
Michael Symon. Here the focus is on 
his beloved hometown supermarket, 


Heinen's Grocery Store, a Cleveland- 
based chain with 23 locations in Ohio 
and Illinois. Joe Heinen opened the 
first one in 1933, three years after 
Michael Cullen launched "the first 
true supermarket,” in Mr. Ruhlman's 
designation: King Kullen in Queens, 
N.Y. Heinen, like Cullen, stockpiled 
meat, seafood, dairy, produce and 
groceries, often at a discount, under 
a single roof. (King Kullen's slogan 
was "Pile it high. Sell it low.”) 

There are now 38,000 grocery 
stores in America, some as large as 
90,000 square feet. Heinen's has an- 
nual sales of some $600 million— on a 
margin of only 1.25% to 1.5%, typical 
of the industry. 'You do sales of half a 
billion dollars,” a Heinen's executive 
notes to Mr. Ruhlman, "and you only 
have profit of $5 million— what kind 
of a business is that?” With the bless- 
ing of its current owners, twin broth- 
ers Tom and Jeff Heinen, Mr. Ruhlman 
shadows a range of Heinen's employ- 
ees, a unionized workforce earning 


full benefits and vacation pay. He 
learns firsthand the art of bagging 
groceries: Inspect what's coming 
down the conveyor belt; lettuce, not 


eggs, is the most fragile item; cold 
cuts always go on top. He scouts new 
products— probiotics and beef jerky 
are hot— at fancy food shows with 
Heinen's buyers. In the prepared- 
foods department, or "high-end left- 
overs,” in Mr. Ruhlman's words, he 
gushes about the chain's popular 
Chicken Romano. And he forages for 
wild edibles and medicinals in Cleve- 
land parks with the corporation's Tho- 
reau-quoting "wellness” promoter and 
chief medical officer, Dr. Todd Pesek. 

Though Heinen's might be the 


world's only supermarket chain that 
employs a chief medical officer and 
takes pride in thinking responsibly 
and sustainably when stocking the 


perimeter of each store with pro- 
duce, dairy, meat and fish, each loca- 
tion still must pack its center aisles 
with Wonder Bread, Bud Light and a 
host of "the most worked-over, pro- 
cessed, and heavily marketed prod- 
ucts on earth.” The author rightly 
regards this "heart of abundance,” 
the grocery's central cavity, as a 
"food desert,” a term most often 
used to describe neighborhoods with 
little to no access to affordable 
healthy foods. 

Today the average supermarket 


carries 40,000 to 50,000 different 
products— that's up from just 200 
items when the modern grocery 
store was born. Twenty thousand 
new items are introduced each year; 
including, according to Mr. Ruhlman, 
inordinate varieties of Oreos. On a 
recent visit to my local supermarket, 
I counted 28 different flavors, 
shapes and sizes of the cookie lining 
a single aisle. There are just too 
many items to buy. 

It's not rare for even the most 
mildly ambitious of home cooks to 
supplement their supermarket shop- 
ping with visits to the local farmers 
market, a wholesaler like Costco and 
any number of niche stores: the arti- 
san bakery, whole-animal butcher 
shop, cheese monger, Asian and Latin 
food marts, and trusted bottle shop. 
Now the best grocery stores compete 
in a crowded marketplace by combin- 
ing all of the above while becoming 
obligatory shopping, and even tour- 
ist, destinations. Wegmans, an East 
Coast chain frequently named Amer- 
ica's top grocery, and Central Market, 
an upscale offshoot of Texas' H-E-B 
("Here Everything's Better”), have 
generated the kind of fervent fan 
bases once limited to sports fran- 
chises. No trip to San Francisco is 
complete without a stop at one of 
two Bi-Rite locations. While New 
York City sightseers now skip the 
once-mandatory visits to Macy's and 
FAO Schwarz to gaze and graze upon 
the more than 50,000 square feet of 
Eataly— an Italian megastore im- 
ported to these shores by food per- 
sonalities Mario Batali and Lidia and 
Joe Bastianich. 

Mr. Ruhlman's skillful portrait of 
Heinen's might make you want to 
catch a flight to Cleveland— and as 
soon as possible. As groceries grow 
in size (Jungle Jim's International 
Market outside Cincinnati recom- 
mends first-time visitors allot two to 
four hours to peruse the 150,000- 
plus products on display), Jeff Hei- 
nen fears that the supermarket will 
eventually go the way of the subur- 
ban shopping mall. "We'll be pre- 
pared food and specialty products,” 
he tells Mr. Ruhlman. Everything 
else, all those center-aisle products, 
in his estimation, will be delivered 
via Amazon. But before that great 
rearranging of the shelves takes 
place, we will steer our shopping 
carts up and down increasingly unfa- 
miliar aisles, filling the basket with 
kale chips, yogurts and flavored wa- 
ters, trying to remember where we'd 
last seen the Cream of Wheat. 


Mr. Fertel is a former grocery store 
owner and the author , most re- 
cently, of “ The One True Barbecue.” 


The first supermarket. King Kullen, opened in 1930 
in Queens, N.Y., with the slogan Tile it high. Sell it low.’ 


Growing Up in the Maison 


The Mighty Franks 

By Michael Frank 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 304 pages, $26 


BY MOIRA HODGSON 


WHEN HE IS 8 years old, Michael 
Frank overhears his aunt say that 
she loves him "beyond life itself.” 
She tells his mother that Michael is 
the most marvelous child she's ever 
known. "I wish he were mine ” She 
seems to mean it. 

Her name is Harriet Frank Jr., but 
she is known in the family as "Hank.” 
She and her husband, Irving Ravetch, 
are Hollywood screenwriters: "The 


A boy held in the orbit 
of his glamorous aunt, 
who employs every wile 
to make him hers alone. 


Long Hot Summer,” "Hud,” "Norma 
Rae ” They are childless and doubly 
Michael's aunt and uncle. (Each has a 
sibling who is one of Michael's par- 
ents.) They live just three blocks 
away from him in Laurel Canyon, and 
Michael's grandparents live nearby. 

It all seems to have made for an 
unusual childhood, almost gothic in 
its strange intensities and yet intoxi- 
cating, too, at times. With "The 
Mighty Franks”— a phrase his aunt 
uses to describe the close-knit clan— 
Mr. Frank, a book critic and essayist, 
has written a marvelous, clear-eyed 
memoir about his eccentric family but 
especially about his glamorous but 
dangerously possessive Aunt Hank. 

She tells him: "You and I, Lovey, 


are a thing apart. . . . The two of us 
have pulled our wagons up to a 
secret campsite. We know how lucky 
we are. We're the most fortunate 
people in the world to have found 
each other, isn't it so?” 

Young Michael is besotted by her, 
a "tall, big-boned, round-faced, 
incandescent-eyed woman,” who 
decks her hair with flowers and 
leaves and paints her eyelids blue, 
penciling a beauty mark at the 
top of her right cheek. He 
writes: "I considered her quite 
simply to be the most magical 
human being I knew. Every- 
thing she touched, everything 
she did, was golden, infused 
with a special knowledge and a 
teeming vitality that trans- 
formed an ordinary conversa- 
tion, or meal, or room, or mo- 
ment, into an enchanted one.” 

The boy lives for the times 
when she will arrive in her 
Buick Riviera to take him on 
one of their adventures, ignor- 
ing his two younger brothers, 
who stand at the window look- ^ 
ing confused. She introduces | 
Michael to books and pictures g 
and encourages him to draw nj 
and write. "Tm sure that you 1 
will be an artist one day, Mike. 

. . . Everything you do has such 
style. Really and truly. It's as if 
you've been immersed in aesthetics 
your whole entire life.” When she 
says this, he is 9 years old. 

He's still only 9 when she hands 
him two books to read. "Take my 
word for it, Lovey, between Of 
Human Bondage and Sons and Lov- 
ers you'll learn everything you need 
to know about what it feels to be a 
certain kind of young person. Your 
kind, if I may say.” As he stares dubi- 
ously at the dense print, she adds: 


"It's time to get started, quick-quick, 
on reading grown-up novels.” 

Over the next few years, to train 
her precocious nephew's eye, she 
takes him on shopping trips 
"noodling around” for art and an- 
tiques, dismissing certain items as 
"mo-derne” or "country” or "Shaker- 
shmaker.” Mr. Frank writes that he 
felt clever "merely by being with her 
and listening to her, learning what 


she had to teach, absorbing some of 
her spark— her sparkle.” 

Aunt Hank believed in absolutes, 
and Mr. Frank calls her a "jugger- 
naut of unstoppable opinion.” It was 
"yes” to the Renaissance, "no” to the 
Middle Ages; Periclean Athens made 
the grade but not those " death- 
obsessed and stylizing ancient Egyp- 
tians or those copyists and engineers 
the Romans.” Faulkner (two of 
whose books she and her husband 
adapted into films) was permitted 


but not Hemingway and not Fitzger- 
ald, who "was a drunk who drove his 
wife mad.” Mr. Frank writes of him- 
self: "Did a boy dare speak up, ever? 
Sure he did. He spoke up to parrot 
and assent, agree and confirm. It 
was the only way.” 

Aunt Frank's house, which she calls 
the "maison,” is jam-packed with 
paintings of aristocrats and souvenirs 
of the Grand Tour, including an onyx 
figure of Napoleon, for whom 
she has had a lifelong pas- 
sion— "not because he was a 
dictator , mind you , but be- 
cause he wrote the most beau- 
tiful love letters and freed the 
Jews from the ghetto.” 

As she rides around with 
the boy captive in the car, 
Aunt Hank becomes increas- 
ingly manipulative. " You 
have to know that it would 
be perfectly all right if you 
told me what you felt deep 
down about your father 
or... your mother. You know 
I would always understand.” 
Michael, now 13, reacts to 
her remarks by "going dead.” 

Meanwhile Uncle Irv 
comes across as an acquies- 
cent figure, though eccentric 
in his own way. When faced 
with a shelf of floor solvents, 
Mr. Frank writes, Irv "would hold up 
to the light first one bottle and then 
another, evaluating them in mock 
imitation of the way other men 
might evaluate a fine burgundy.” 
Irv's place for strategic retreat is his 
private walk-in closet, where he goes 
to smoke cigars. Michael likes to join 
him there because it is a refuge from 
his aunt, at least for a while. 

One afternoon at the maison, when 
Michael is still 13, his aunt looks at 
him with "glittering eyes.” She turned 


to Irv. "Don't you wish he were ours?” 
she says, her voice "cracking and her 
face suddenly full of desire.” "Let's 
steal him!” Michael begins to worry 
that she has some kind of mental im- 
balance that makes her yearn to do 
just that, a worry that is hardly 
assuaged when she confides: " Some- 
times , Lovey , affinity trumps blood- 
do you know what I mean by thatY’ 

"The Mighty Franks” develops an 
almost thriller-like pace as Michael 
begins to draw away from his 
increasingly desperate aunt. When 
he turns down an invitation from her 
she becomes like a character in a 
Roald Dahl story, terrifying and dis- 
ruptive. Mr. Frank writes: "Philip 
Roth somewhere mocks Henry James 
for describing moments in which 
characters are said to rear up. Who, 
he wonders, rears up in actual life? 
Roth never laid eyes on my aunt.” 

The color scheme of the maison, 
habitually changed according to 
mood, becomes increasingly dark. 
One day Michael notices that Aunt 
Hank has painted everything black: 
the woodwork, flowerpots, statuary. 
The family is roiled by her manic 
behavior. He can't figure it out either 
and soon breaks free of her spell. 
Eventually he moves to New York, 
marries and has a daughter. 

When she reached old age, Mr. 
Frank would visit her, wondering each 
time if it would be the last, as she un- 
derwent her inexorable decline. She is 
still alive, age 100. The memory of her 
when she was younger clearly contin- 
ues to haunt him, one result being this 
beautifully written book. Maybe Aunt 
Hank should get some credit for that. 


Ms. Hodgson is the author of 
“It Seemed Like a Good Idea at 
the Time: My Adventures in Life 
and Food. ” 



THEIR KIND The Franks in Santa Monica, ca. 1944. 
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'We didn't need sex. We had Tyrone Power.' —Barbara Cartland 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS: MEGHAN COX GURD0N 



Cryptic Capers 



THE ALTERNATIVE 

New York in “York: 
The Shadow Ci- 
pher” (Walden 
Pond, 476 pages, 
$17.99) has an 
enigma built into its architecture. In 
Laura Ruby's steampunk mystery for 
10- to 15-year-olds, York is world- 
famous for exquisite, impossible 
buildings and high-tech amenities 
that date, incredibly, to the early 19th 
century. We learn that the founding 
geniuses behind the city's wonders, 
the Morningstarr twins, disappeared 
in 1855 and that cryptologists have 
been trying ever since to crack the 
Old York Cipher that the pair left 
behind. Now three children have 30 
days to solve the puzzle before a 
rapacious property developer tears 
down the last Morningstarr buildings. 

It's an exciting story, with a 
strange narrative quirk: No character 
is too minor to go without a color 
label. Individuals are black, bronze, 
brown, light brown, tan, beige, olive, 
white, pallid, pale, yellowy pale, 
pasty, sallow, alabaster, pink, fake 
orange, “the color of ranch dip," “so 
pale he was almost gray" and “so 
white his freckles looked a bit like 
cereal floating in milk." It is as odd 
as being told, say, the exact age of 
every single character, and gives a 
didactic edge to what is otherwise a 
rip-roaring start to a planned series. 

In October 1917, a British intelli- 
gence officer with a haversack of 
documents set off on horseback into 
the Middle Eastern desert. When 
Ottoman troops opened fire, the 
wounded man escaped with his life 
but without his precious cargo, which 
the Turks conveyed to their wartime 
allies in German intelligence. Among 
the bag's treasures: a code book that 
allowed the enemy to start listening 
in on British war plans. 

It was a perfect coup— by Britain, 
as it turns out, for as Paul B. Janeczko 
explains in “Double Cross: Decep- 
tion Techniques in War” (Candle- 
wick, 240 pages, $16.99), the entire 
episode had been “a classic decep- 
tion practice: the haversack ruse." 
The officer had faked his injuries, 


and the “secret" code conveyed only 
misinformation. In this volume for 
military-minded readers ages 10-15, 
Mr. Janeczko offers a survey of 
deception, starting with the Old Tes- 
tament tale of Gideon tricking his 
foes with blaring trumpets and end- 
ing with the feints that Gen. Norman 
Schwarzkopf used to surprise 
Saddam Hussein's forces in the first 
Gulf War. Mr. Janeczko's wide histor- 
ical scope is, in a tantalizing way, not 
quite wide enough. This companion 
to “The Dark Game: True Spy Sto- 


Cracking ciphers in 
a steampunk city and 
deceiving enemies on the 
psychological battlefield. 


ries" (2010) begs for a sequel tack- 
ling the chicanery and viral mischief 
made possible by the internet. 

“You can learn things from other 
people, and you can learn things by 
keeping your eyes open. But you can 
learn things from your own self, too. 
From what your gut tells you." This 
advice is just what Crow needs to 
hear from her foster father, Osh, as 
she begins to probe the mystery of 
her origins in “Beyond the Bright 
Sea” (Dutton, 283 pages, $16.99). 

Lauren Wolk situates young read- 
ers in 1925 in the Elizabeth Islands, 
off the coast of Massachusetts, 
where 12 years earlier Osh had found 
a newborn girl drifting in a skiff. He 
and Crow have since lived happily as 
father and daughter. Most islanders, 
though, shun the girl, refusing even 
to make contact with things she has 
touched. Crow can't help wondering 
“who had looked at me, soft and 
fresh as a blossom, and decided to 
give me to the tide." The sight of a 
campfire on a distant island, the site 
of a former hospital for lepers, 
proves the catalyst for a series of 
discoveries and events— some poi- 
gnant, some frightening— that Ms. 
Wolk unfolds with uncommon grace 
in this novel for 11- to 15-year-olds. 


FIVE BEST: A PERSONAL CHOICE 


Carol Dyhouse 

on heartthrobs 


Byron 

By Fiona MacCarthy (2002) 

1 'THAT BEAUTIFUL pale face is 
my fate," declared Lady Caro- 
line Lamb in her diary after 
meeting Lord Byron. Her passion 
for the man was to drive her to the 
edge— some would say well over 
the edge— of sanity. She wasn't 
alone. As Fiona MacCarthy's book 
shows, Byron was a celebrity heart- 
throb on an international scale. 
Adored by women, he also enjoyed 
cult status among men, who copied 
his hairstyle and his pose of roman- 
tic lassitude. But it was the scale of 
his female fandom that was legend- 
ary. Young ladies threw themselves 
at him, fired off bold proposals for 
assignations and besieged him with 
keepsakes and locks of their hair. 
This scholarly work, an engrossing 
account of Byron's life, loves, litera- 
ture and politics, takes us beyond 
earlier biographies by addressing 
Byron's complex sexuality. Byron 
hoarded his love letters and hair 
trophies from female admirers, but, 
the author argues, for all his affairs 
with women and the passion he 
inspired in the female sex, his most 
serious emotional attachments 
were to boys. 


Dark Lover 

By Emily W. Leider (2003) 

2 SILENT-SCREEN actor 
Rudolph Valentino wasn't 
only the greatest heartthrob 
of the early 20th century— he was a 
star who redefined and broadened 
American masculine ideals. His 
dark-skinned, exotic looks and 
smooth style, whether as a virile 



MATINEE IDOL Rudolph Valentino 
in The Son of the Sheik' (1926). 
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desert sheikh or an Argentine tango 
dancer, drove masses of women 
wild. Emily Leider's biography is 
especially strong on the subject of 
Valentino's hold on women, as well 
as on his relations with female 
colleagues, lovers and friends. The 
book also helps explain why Valen- 
tino provoked powerful responses 
in men. He suffered taunts about 
“pink powder puffs" and his alleged 
effeminacy— to which he responded 
by offering to punch his detractors. 
He himself was not above taunting 
American men for their lack of 
sophistication in lovemaking. “Dark 
Lover" reminds us that the 
“phenomenon" of Valentino rested 
on the growing clout of women as 
consumers. Newly independent 
female wage earners made their 
own choices of what to read, when 
to go dancing and whom to swoon 
over at the cinema. 


Liberace 

By Darden Asbury Pyron (2000) 

3 SHOWMAN-PIANIST Wladziu 
Valentino Liberace was named 
after the heartthrob of his 
mother's youth. His concert perfor- 
mances were packed with female 
fans, and he was inundated with 
letters from admirers keen to marry 
him. Darden Asbury Pyron's percep- 
tive and wide-ranging biography 
says a great deal about the cultural 
history of the 1950s, particularly 
the way in which attitudes toward 
gender and sexuality shaped and 
constrained lives. There was a cele- 
brated libel case against an English 
journalist who had described 
Liberace as (among other things) a 
“superb piece of calculating candy- 
floss." He was deeply attached to 
his mother, a well-known fact that 
his detractors attributed to a lack of 
virility. But Liberace's sexual iden- 
tity— he was a gay man, if an unde- 
clared one, as the times required- 
in no way hindered his great appeal 
to women. He was a gentleman, 
sensitive and gallant. Everything 
about him told women that he knew 
them, understood them; hardly any 
wonder so many adored him. It 
didn't hurt that in periods of 
economic austerity, Liberace came 
before them lavishly dressed, his 
enjoyment of daring and expensive 
clothes unconcealed. 


Last Train to Memphis 

By Peter Guralnick (1994) 


4 ELVIS, the consummate 
performer, worked to his 
audience and thus, biogra- 
pher Peter Guralnick explains, had 



MS. DYHOUSE is the author, most 
recently, of 'Heartthrobs: A History 
of Women and Desire/ 


both teenagers and grandmothers 
dancing in the aisles. On stage and 
screen he rehearsed a range of mas- 
culine identities, but in his personal 
life and behavior he exuded a sin- 
cerity that drew people to him and 
encouraged them to project their 
desires onto him. Mr. Guralnick 
points out that in his early years at 
Sun Records, Marion Keisker, the 
first to record the young Presley, 
recognized this quality: “He was 
like a mirror in a way: whatever 
you were looking for, you were go- 
ing to find in him." The story of 
Elvis is inextricably bound up with 
that of Colonel Parker. Represent- 
ing, managing— and controlling— 
the career and public image of a 
heartthrob was to become big busi- 
ness. The potential for gaps and 
discordances between man and 
myth, private self and public image, 
was there from the start, as Mr. 
Guralnick's detailed account makes 
rivetingly clear. 


Paul Newman 

By Shawn Levy (2009) 


5 PAUL NEWMAN was beauti- 
ful— indeed, well-nigh perfect. 
But it wasn't just his looks 
that counted, though those blue 
eyes “stunned and dazed even 
cynics," according to Shawn Levy, 
who shares rumors that their effect 
was intensified with the aid of im- 
ported French eyedrops. This sub- 
limely talented actor was also sexy, 
funny and good. He worked at being 
a loyal husband and caring father. 

To be sure, he had a tougher, more 
adventurous side, evident not least 
in his love of daredevil car racing. 
Still, those looking for the dark side 
in this story will be disappointed. 
Newman amassed a fortune, in part 
through marketing homely food- 
stuffs and salad dressing, and 
proceeded to give huge quantities 
of his wealth away. In Mr. Levy's 
account, he was an inspiration to 
men as well as women— not just a 
heartthrob but an exemplar. 
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n I PLAYLIST: W. KAMAU BELL 

Heavy Metal of My Own 

'//'• The comedian explains why Living 

Colour's 'Pride' was just as potent as rap 


W. Kamau Bell , 44, is a comedian who 
hosts the CNN series ( Vnited Shades of 
America/’ He is the author of u The 
Awkward Thoughts of W. Kamau Bell ” 
(Dutton). He spoke with Marc Myers. 

I grew up in Hyde Park, a pretty nice 
section of Chicago. In high school, my 
friend Rob and I used to spend week- 
ends eating out and seeing a movie. 
Then we'd wind up at 
Rose Records. Rob had 
money, so he bought 
cassettes of new albums 
for his car. That's where 
I first heard Living 
Colour's “PRIDE.” 

I went to a private 
school, and my best 
friends were into the 
Grateful Dead and Frank 
Zappa. I was a TV junkie, so I wasn't up 
on all the music things I probably 
should have been. For example, Rob had 
to tell me that Jimi Hendrix was black. 

On one of those nights in late 1990, 
Rob bought Living 
Colour's album “Time's 
Up.'' As we listened to it, 

I looked at the cover's 
bright colors and strange 
symbols. The band inside 
was composed of four 
black musicians. 

Which was strange, 
since the music was 
heavy metal. “Pride” was 
the third track, and all I 
could think was, “Black 
people play music like 
this?” But everything 
clicked. The music was as 
black as rap but in a dif- 
ferent way. 

“Pride” opens with a 
guitar that sounds like an 
electric razor. Then 
comes the driving bass, a 
thundering drumbeat and 
a wailing guitar. The 
voice on the lead vocal 
was strong but earthier 
than most metal bands. 


The verses are in a minor key: 
“When I'm feeling proud /You say I'm 
lazy / I look around and see the true 
reality.” But the chorus shifts to major: 
“History's a lie that they teach you in 
school / a fraudulent view called the 
golden rule / A peaceful land that was 
born civilized / was robbed of its 
riches, its freedom, its pride.” 

I loved the song and album— so 

much so that I began 
giving it to girls. I 
wanted to show them 
what it meant to be 
me, as if the record 
would be some sort of 
aphrodisiac for the re- 
lationship. One girl 
stopped returning my 
calls. 

Vernon Reid's metal 
guitar spelled out what it felt like to be 
a black kid growing up. The song said 
it's OK to be you but you have to fight 
for what you want. “Pride” came to de- 
fine my career. 



LIVING COLOUR, photographed around 1990. 


A guitar that 
spelled out 
what it's like 
as a black kid. 
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^ £ Arthur’s Battles, Then and Now 


IN THE MOVIE business, even the stuff of leg- 
end is no sure bet: The box-office returns for 
the latest version of the perennially popular Ar- 
thurian stories, “King Arthur: Legend of the 
Sword,” have marked the film as one of the big- 
gest flops yet for 2017. 

What went wrong? High on the list of critics' 
complaints was the rewriting of Arthur's char- 
acter and story to make him seem more down- 
to-earth and less like the virtuous leader of leg- 
end. The Journal's Joe Morgenstern called the 
film “a choppy hunt for the grim, the grungy, 
the darkness of dungeons and the clamor of a 
war-torn world.” 

Ordinarily, filmmakers might get away with 
playing fast and loose with a fictional character. 
But Arthur is different. For one thing, some peo- 
ple really think he once lived: Pilgrims have 
been visiting his alleged grave in England's Glas- 
tonbury Abbey since the 12th century, though 
analysis of the site suggests abbey monks may 
have made up the claim to raise funds after a 
fire. But Arthur is real in a psychological sense 
as well, the epitome of the flawed hero, the 
great man whose unwavering belief in his own 
righteousness leads to fatal mistakes. 

The fascination with this tragedy has lasted al- 
most a millennium. The story first appeared after 
the Norman conquest of England in 1066. The 
vanquished English, in need of a national hero, 
found him in a “History of the Kings of Britain,” 
a work of “fake history” from around 1136 by an 
Oxford cleric named Geoffrey of Monmouth. He 
combined several figures to create Arthur, a Brit- 
ish fifth-century military commander who drove 
the Romans out of eastern France, only to have 
his triumph cut short by treason at home. Geof- 
frey's work also includes the wizard Merlin and 
Queen Guinevere. 


The “History” was immensely popular, espe- 
cially in medieval France. The King Arthur story 
married easily with the new Gallic literary tradi- 
tion of chivalry and courtly love. Naturally, the 
French couldn't help adding a few spicy details of 
their own, such as Guinevere's adultery, the semi- 
mystical Round Table of noble knights and the 
quest for the Holy Grail. The castle of Camelot 
appeared. But the essential story of a paradise 
lost though human frailty remained the same. 

Still, that story needed an author with the 
genius to unify and immortalize these various 
elements. The person who succeeded in this 
knightly task couldn't have been less likely. 
Thomas Malory seems to have been a violent 
thief, extortionist and accused rapist. He spent 
a lot of time in jail. In the midst of England's 
15th-century civil war, known as the Wars of 
the Roses, Malory was jailed again, now as a 
political prisoner. He apparently spent his time 
imagining a once and future England full of 
valor and nobility, translating all the various 
Arthur pieces into an English prose work under 
the title “Le Morte D'Arthur,” published posthu- 
mously in 1485. It became the foundation for al- 
most all the famous Arthurian writings to come. 

The Camelot legends— along with their 
themes of idealism, courage, betrayal and loss— 
deeply influenced Chaucer and Miguel de Cer- 
vantes, the author of “Don Quixote.” More re- 
cently, versions of the tales were written by 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, John Steinbeck and T.H. 
White (“The Once and Future King,” 1958). 

When Jackie Kennedy said of her husband's 
tenure at the White House, “There will never be 
another Camelot,” people knew what she meant. 
Nobody seems to know what “King Arthur: Leg- 
end of the Sword” was supposed to mean, if 
anything, and that's its tragedy. 
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He started his 
nonprofit when 
he was in college. 


WEEKEND CONFIDENTIAL: ALEXANDRA WOLFE 

Ankur Jain 


The young entrepreneur is matching 
old industries with new ideas 


ONE THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

last month, some 200 attendees of 
the Kairos Global Summit boarded 
a fleet of helicopters in Manhattan 
for one of the largest such nonmil- 
itary departures from the city in 
decades. Some 20 minutes later, 
the group— which included former 
CIA director Michael Hayden, AOL 
chief executive Tim Armstrong, 
actor Joseph Gordon-Levitt and 
dozens of 20-something entrepre- 
neurs— emerged at the 3,500-acre 
Rockefeller Estate in Sleepy Hol- 
low, N.Y., for cocktails, networking 
and bowling at the event's kickoff 
dinner. 

The three-day summit was held 


by the Kairos Society, a 9-year-old 
nonprofit aimed at helping young 
entrepreneurs solve problems in 
old industries through technology. 
On the first day, panelists such as 
former Mexican President Vicente 
Fox, Fannie Mae CEO Timothy 
Mayopoulos and former Apple CEO 
John Sculley had three minutes 
each to talk about a market failure 
that they thought needed tackling, 
such as cybersecurity threats and 
the lack of public transportation in 
some developing countries. An- 
other day, 50 entrepreneurs— all 
under the age of 26— presented 
their early stage companies, in 
search of funding and advice. 


Today Kairos has about 1,000 
members age 25 or under in 50 
countries. At 27, Kairos co-founder 
and chairman Ankur Jain is still a 
part of this young cohort. He and a 
few friends started the nonprofit 
while they were undergraduates at 
the Wharton School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Now with a full-time staff of six, 
the group provides advice on start- 
ing a company as well as connec- 
tions to industry leaders and to 
like-minded peers. "It's a mix be- 
tween an incubator and a commu- 
nity," says Mr. Jain. 

So far, Kairos has been a side 
project for Mr. Jain. But in June, 


he will step down from his role as 
vice president of the online dating 
app Tinder to focus on Kairos full- 
time. He joined Tinder last year 
when the company bought Humin, 
a startup he co-founded that helps 
people manage their contacts 
across different apps, for an undis- 
closed sum. 

Born in Seattle, Mr. Jain learned 
about business and technology at 
an early age. His father, a tech en- 
trepreneur who started the web- 
services company InfoSpace in the 
1990s, introduced him to the basics 
of managing a company. His 
mother runs their family founda- 
tion. At age 10, he got his first cell- 


phone, a flip model that could text 
only one person at a time. He 
learned basic computer coding so 
that he could build a program that 
allowed him to text multiple 
friends from his computer. 

He was soon building online 
gaming portals and instant-mes- 
senger widgets and making a few 
thousand dollars a month from ads 
placed on those services. During 
his freshman year in high school, 
his servers crashed, but he didn't 
go through the trouble of rebuild- 
ing them. By that time, he had be- 
come more interested in politics 
and foreign relations, and he was 
busy with the usual high-school ac- 
tivities. "I'd kind of been moving 
on," he says. 

In 2008, at the end of his fresh- 
man year at Wharton, he decided 
that he wanted to start an incuba- 
tor for young entrepreneurs. With 
the recession, jobs in finance and 
consulting were hard to come by 
for new graduates. And he saw op- 
portunity in rethinking old ways of 
doing business. "You hear about all 
these old industries of retail and 
telecom and health care, education 
and government... and there was so 
little innovation," he says. 

Mr. Jain and his friends started 
out meeting regularly on campus 
to brainstorm new company ideas. 
Then they started reaching out to 
friends at other campuses. They 
called it Kairos, an ancient Greek 
word for an opportune moment. 

By 2009, Kairos was on 20 cam- 
puses and hosted its first gathering 
of members at the Intrepid Sea, 

Air & Space Museum in New York. 
Using all the connections they 
could muster, Mr. Jain and his 
friends sent out 50 invitations to 
current and former executives and 
politicians. Former President Bill 
Clinton sent in a video message to 
be broadcast at the event, and for- 
mer Boeing CEO Philip Condit and 
former DuPont CEO Ellen Kullman 
spoke. They got more interest than 
they had anticipated. "We got in so 
over our heads," Mr. Jain says. To 
prepare for it, he adds, "I even 
canceled spring break." 

Today, the 25 biggest companies 
started by current and former Kai- 
ros members have raised over $600 
million in capital and have a com- 
bined valued of more than $3 bil- 
lion, he says. They include Casper, 
an online mattress company, and 
Radish, a fiction-sharing portal 
backed by the author Amy Tan. 

This spring, Kairos launched a 
for-profit venture-capital arm for 
investing in startups. Current ven- 
tures include Abaris, which aims to 
automate retirement planning on- 
line, and Mi Aguila, a transporta- 
tion network for the Colombian 
workforce. 

Mr. Jain divides his time be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Despite his large network, he 
says that he doesn't like the idea 
of networking; he calls making 
connections for the sake of having 
connections "useless." "That said," 
he adds, "I highly recommend hav- 
ing a community or platform that 
lets you surround yourself with the 
smartest people in the world who 
share your passion." 



I MOVING TARGETS: JOE QUEENAN 


What a Really Smart Phone Would Tell Me 


A COUPLE OF WEEKS AGO f I was 

attending a street fair when my 
smartphone alerted me that the 
Greek restaurant directly in front 
of me offered terrific food. The 
same thing happened last Saturday 
night, when I was standing outside 
a local Indian restaurant. 

I must have signed off on these 
alerts at some point, but for rea- 
sons I still don't understand, my 
smartphone apps are always track- 
ing where I am and what I am do- 
ing. When I drove 270 miles to see 
those amazing sand dunes in 
southern Colorado, my phone not 
only knew that I was there but had 
suggestions about where I should 
eat. Same deal with the Garden of 
the Gods Visitor & Nature Center 
in Colorado Springs. 

In New York, my phone knew 
that I was at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art before I'd even bought my 
ticket. After I started getting 
alerts, I tried to throw my over- 
seers a curve by not going to see 



where in North Jersey, and I start 
prowling the mean streets and for- 
mer "Sopranos" filming locations. If 
my phone already knows I'm in the 
neighborhood, why doesn't it tell 
me if low-interest loans are avail- 
able inside the third social club on 
the left and whom I should speak 
to? And why doesn't it alert me to 
other local loan sharks who might 
give me a better deal on the vig? 

Second, why don't apps take 
more initiative when apprising 
me of dining and leisure oppor- 
tunities in the immediate vicin- 
ity? Things like: 

"The chicken tikka masala is 
OK, but steer clear of the saag 
paneer." "Joseph, this is not a 
saloon you want to be in af- 
ter sundown, Joseph. Joseph, 
are you getting this, Jo- 
seph?" "Twenty-five bucks 
to see a bunch of busted-up 
old Greek vases? What are 
you, meshuggah?" "Don't 
buy a drink for the woman wear- 


some of the most famous pieces, 
like van Gogh's "The Starry Night" 
or Picasso's "Les Demoiselles d'Av- 
ignon," but I don't think it 
worked. My phone knew that I 
was looking at those Monet water 
lilies. It just knew. 

I don't mind that my phone al- 
ways knows where I am and what 
I'm doing, because I view the de- 
vice as a user-friendly version of 
the National Security Agency. What 
does puzzle me is why all busi- 
nesses— bail bondsmen, collection 
agencies, paramilitary organiza- 
tions— don't use apps such as 
Google or TripAdvisor to in- 
form passersby of their ser- 
vices. You never know when 
a private eye or a repo man 
might come in handy. Or, for 
that matter, a loan shark. 

For example, let's say I'm 
looking for a short-term loan 
but don't want it to show up 
on my bank statement. So I 
drive to...well, let's say some- 


A loan shark 
nearby? OK to 
eat that tikka 
masala? 


ing the purple Foghat sweatshirt 
inside The Dew Droppe Inn. You'll 
thank us." 

In the best of all possible 
worlds, my phone would be a lot 
more proactive. It would stop be- 
ing a tail or a hall monitor and 
start behaving more like a guard- 
ian angel. It would warn me that 
the bar I'm thinking of going into 
has regulars named Orca and 
Jimmy the Repugnant. 

Or, when I'm lining up to buy 
Mets tickets at Citi Field, my 
phone would say: "The closer just 
went on the disabled list, and the 
bullpen blew a six-run lead to the 
lowly Brewers on Sunday. You do 
know that there's a team up in the 
Bronx, don't you?" 

My phone tells me when disas- 
ter has struck 3 miles ahead on 
1-95. So why doesn't it alert me 
when disaster has struck 3 miles 
ahead at Madison Square Garden? 
Or on Wall Street. If my phone is 
so smart, why ain't I rich? 


NISHANT CHOKSI 
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INEWS QUIZ: Daniel Akst 



From this week's 

Wall Street Journal 


1. Farmers are coddling cows 
with waterbeds, backscratchers 
and feed delivered by robotic 
waiters. Why? 

O A. Reducing stress produces 
tastier, more tender meat. 

O B. Calm cows produce more 
milk. 

O C. Consumers are demanding 
more ethically raised beef. 

O D. The government barred 
the use of Prozac in animals. 


2. Maria Sharapova won't play in 
the French Open. Why? 

O A. A 15-month 
doping suspension 
left her ranked 
too low to 
qualify. A 



O B. She's sidelined by a 
hamstring injury. 

O C. She's pregnant. 

O D. She made a snide remark 
about French President 
Emmanuel Macron. 


3. Monday was the 20th 
anniversary of Amazon's initial 
public offering. If you had 
invested $10,000 and held on, 
how much would your stake be 
worth today? 

O A. $490,000 
O B. $4.9 million 
O C. $49 million 
O D. $490 million 


4. Robert Mueller III was ap- 
pointed special counsel to oversee 
the FBI's probe of alleged Russian 
meddling in the U.S. election. 
Where did he get his law degree? 

O A. University of Michigan 

To see answers, please 
turn to page C4. 


B. University of Pennsylvania 
O C. University of Virginia 
O D. Trump University 


5. Nepal hopes to become a 
major producer of electricity. 
What form of power is it 
pursuing in particular? 

O A. Seismic 
O B. Coal 
O C. Solar 
O D. Water 


6 . White police officer Betty Jo 
Shelby was acquitted in the 
shooting death of an unarmed 
black man— in which city? 

A. Baltimore 

B. Charlotte, N.C. 

O C. Los Angeles 

D. Tulsa, Okla. 


7. Ex-Fox News chief Roger 
Ailes died at 77. Which of 
these roles did he have in his 
long career? 

A. Richard Nixon's chief TV 
strategist 

O B. Executive producer of a 
TV show for Rush Limbaugh 

C. President of CNBC 

D. All of the above 


8 . Once decimated, black bears 
have come roaring back. Flow 
many are estimated to live in the 
contiguous 48 states? 

O A. More than 
O B. More than 

30.000 
C. More than 

300.000 
O D. More 
than three 
million 


3,000 




Provided by the 

National 
Museum of 
Mathematics 



Team member Bailey, who's 
also on the soccer team, just 
got a huge dog named Duke. 
This creates problems of both 
the practical and the 
mathematical kind. 


Soccer or Math? 

Bailey, who is almost late for 
soccer practice, ties Duke's collar 
directly to the corner of a 
square platform next to the 
practice field. Unfortunately, 

Bailey doesn't realize that the 
platform is actually on wheels, and 
when the action gets exciting, 

Duke tries to run between the 
soccer goal posts, which are the 
regulation 7.32 meters apart. (The 
practice field has no nets on the 
goals.) Even worse, the platform is 


Belt, Suspenders and Braces 


eight meters on a side, so Duke 
gets stuck, unable to get between 
the posts, and only able to slide 
back and forth in such a way that 
two adjacent sides of the square 
always touch the goal posts. (Duke 
is too excited at the prospect of 
joining Bailey's game to think of 
backing up.) 

What is the 
length (rounded 
down to a whole 
number of meters) 
of the path formed 
by the points that 
Duke can reach once he has 
become stuck in this way? 


For the next practice, Bailey again has Duke along, but 
this time he is prepared. There happen to be three 
trees near the field planted exactly at the vertices of 
an equilateral triangle six meters on a side. Bailey 
attaches Duke's collar to each of the three trees with 


a separate 6-meter-long chain, thinking "That should 
hold even if one of the chains breaks." 

How much more area will Duke have in which to 
roam if one of the chains does break than if all 
three hold? 


ILLUSTRATION BY LUCI GUTIERREZ 


Learn more about the National Museum of Mathematics (MoMath) at momath.org 


+i 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST WEEK 


Varsity Math 

The Queen Bee from last 
week has 13 queens in her 
ancestry six generations 
earlier. Coach Taylor's chance 
of ending up with the candy 
she is trying to avoid in Coco- 
Not is 13/198. 


For previous weeks' puzzles, 
and to discuss strategies 
with other solvers, go to 

WSJ.com/puzzle 
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THE JOURNAL WEEKEND PUZZLES Edited by Mike Shenk 



Across 

1 Aid for play 
reviewers 
6 Winter road 
application 

10 Farrier's tool 

14 Sites of vaults 

19 Traditional 
fourth- 
anniversary 
gift 

20 Salve source 

21 Aboard 

22 Boxer Ali 

23 The successful 

semiconductor 
manufacturer 
was 

25 Kanye/Jay-Z 
song that 
samples 
"Try a Little 
Tenderness" 

26 Flarps' kin 

27 "Flow stupid of 
me!" 

28 "Doesn't 
surprise me a 
bit!" 

29 The successful 

dumpster diver 
was 

31 Semicircular seat 
in a park 

33 Aesop's 
grasshopper, 
e.g. 

35 Hardly literal 

36 Teatime treat 

38 Lovelace and 

Fluxtable 

40 Plug parts 


43 The successful 
rodeo cowboy 
was 

48 Silly behavior 

50 Affluent 
Onassis 

51 Outlaw 

52 German 
chancellor until 
1998 

54 Long of "Boyz n 
the Flood" 

55 Second-hand 
producer? 

59 7-Eleven, e.g. 

62 Come to one's 
senses 

66 Raul and Fidel 

68 The successful 
crystal gazer 
was 

70 "Delta of 
Venus" author 
Nin 

72 The 

Chainsmokers, 

e.g. 

73 Moroccan port 

74 The successful 

artist's model 
was 

79 Positive 
thinker's 
mantra 

83 Lucky "U" 

84 Clunker 

86 "Just Another 
Day" singer Jon 

87 Words with 
premium or 
profit 

88 Scotch partner 


90 BBQ unit 

92 Appeal at sea 

93 Gordon of 
"Oklahoma!" 

97 The successful 
baker was 

103 Hand-holding 
occasion 

105 Speak drunkenly 

106 Some coveted 
dresses 

107 Crete's highest 
pt. 

109 Mother of 
Donald Jr. and 
Eric 

112 Trail snack 

115 The successful 
landscaper 
was 

119 Gags, perhaps 

121 Bastille Day 
season 

122 Skirt style 

123 SEAL outfit, for 
short 

124 The successful 

cobbler was 

126 Drinks from a 
fountain 

127 1982 Jeff 
Bridges film 

128 Birds, to 
biologists 

129 Pass on 

130 Start of a 
series 

131 Right triangle 
ratio 

132 Civil rights 
activist Parks 

133 Snail trail 


Down 

1 Water park 
feature 

2 Open-source 
operating system 

3 Failing 

4 "Nothing special" 

5 Largely obsolete 
club 

6 Satirist Mort 

7 Flearing aid? 

8 Ran at an easy 
pace 

9 R&D location 

10 It might carry a 
canoe 

11 Voting no 

12 Moonshiner's 
machine 

13 Like some 
convalescent 
care 

14 June in 
Flollywood 

15 Tenants do it 

16 iOS answerer 

17 Util, supply 

18 Window part 

24 Sound from an 

anvil 

30 Dance that's 
going around? 

32 Seventh century 
start 

34 College address 
ender 

37 Recede 

39 Tiny amount 

41 Infomercial knife 
brand 

42 Heir, perhaps 


43 Designer Jacobs 

44 Geometry 
calculation 

45 Sum in Latin 
class? 

46 Behave like a 
beaver 

47 Gather wool 

49 Levelheaded 
53 Morgan 

(Arthur's 
half sister) 

56 Domains of 
gouverneurs 

57 Golfer with an 
army 

58 There's interest 
in them 

60 Didn't walk 

61 It's stranger than 
fiction 

63 Judicial wear 

64 Wipe out 

65 Dirty story, 
perhaps 

67 Sounds of relief 
or regret 
69 Lug 
71 Jungle trail 

74 Pretense 

75 Tiny amounts 

76 Tiny amount 

77 Mulligans, e.g. 

78 Far-fetched story 

80 WMDs, vis-a-vis 
99-Down 

81 As sick as 

82 "The Bronx? No 
thonx!" writer 

85 Orwell's 
Napoleon, e.g. 

89 Multifunctional 
91 Auction action 

94 Rear-end 

95 Colonial housing? 

96 Vaper's item 

98 Letters on a 
candy heart 

99 Conflict begun in 
2003 

100 Inning in which 
the fiftieth out is 
recorded 

101 Fire extinguishers 

102 Table scrap 
104 Royal decrees 
108 Arcade game 

pioneer 

110 Laredo (city 

on the Rio 
Grande) 

111 Former Fox News 
honcho Roger 

113 Prime-time 
players 

114 Change the color 
of, in a way 

115 Half-pipe half 

116 Jai 

117 Turn off, as the 
lights 

118 "That's my cue!" 
120 "Frozen" queen 
125 Sniggler's prey 
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The X Factor | a cryptic puzzle by Emily Cox & Henry Rathvon 


A certain number of clue answers 
cross each other on mismatching 
letters, one of which is an X. When 
that occurs, enter the non-X letter 
in the square and circle it. Circled 
letters, in row-by-row order, will 
show (in more ways than one) 
what may be found in 24-Across, 
when aptly filled. 

Across 

1 Drawing to carry on (6) 

5 Read Latin American 
country's edition (7) 

10 Just opened a cookie 
container (4) 

11 Diverted a doctor taking 
exercise (6) 

13 Spot burrowing critter 
about two times (6) 

14 Set off worthless stuff, 
mostly (4) 

16 Friend sat before tree (8) 

17 Democrat is mailed 
conflicting opinion (7) 

18 Pivotal point about chant in 
yoga proverbs (6) 

20 Breaking arm, try being like 
a saint? (6) 

23 Fashion designer's "501" 
alternative (4) 

24 SEE DIRECTIONS 

25 Knucklehead left out (4) 

28 Dash salt on some Thai 

food (6) 

30 Superior former head of UN 
escorted back (6) 


31 Second surviving 
navigational device (7) 

33 After shuffling, seven & ace 
disappear (8) 

36 Reunions, initially, are few 
and far between (4) 

37 Gasbag playing the part of 
wind deity (6) 

38 Brainy, well-known 
conductor holding end of 
baton (6) 

39 Mobile market audited (4) 

40 A decade's worth of social 
workers' letters? (7) 

41 Flower's trouble had 
returned (6) 

Down 

1 Youngster keeping me 
broke (5) 

2 Appearing polished by 
getting in style (4) 

3 Playing sitar, test skill (8) 

4 Large chopper surrounded 
by merry bunch of stars (6) 

5 Flound had some chow 
undergo a change in form 
( 6 ) 

6 Again collect set of sheets, 
before jerk (7) 

7 Church official revealing 
message with old bit of 
news (6) 


8 Alter course of events, in 
reversal (4) 

9 Put down dope— it's terrible 
(7) 

12 Call for help acquiring frilly 
material comforts (7) 

15 Article is picked up by fake 
news network (6) 

19 Weeps for months, carrying 
container of ashes (6) 

21 Flowing garments worn by 
portrayer of Othello (7) 

22 Greek writer set bridge 
around lake (8) 

23 French philosopher 
performed excellent 
nonsense (7) 

24 For the most part, lowest 
level players assigned to 
bags (7) 

26 The color of straw loose in 
swampy area (6) 

27 A kilt wearer's neckwear 
( 6 ) 

29 Pop outside elevated dome 
( 6 ) 

32 Steal new, pricey electric car 
(5) 

34 Pointer that turns delivery 
truck by error (4) 

35 Fleard spinner jump on the 
ice (4) 


► Get the solutions to this week's Journal Weekend Puzzles in next 
Saturday's Wall Street Journal. Solve crosswords and acrostics 
online, get pointers on solving cryptic puzzles and discuss all of the 
puzzles online at WSJ.com/Puzzles. 
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REVIEW 


Calder’s 

Movable 

Feast 

Exhibition to offer works in 
motion as the artist meant 
them; 'it's really a live show' 

BY SUSAN DELSON 



STANDING BEFORE a Calder mobile, who 
hasn't been tempted to nudge it into motion? 
Alexander Calder himself certainly would ap- 
prove. He assumed that his sculptures would 
be touched, blown by the breeze or otherwise 
prompted to move— that, after all, is why he 
designed them as mobiles. 

The artist's intentions are well known to 
Alexander S.C. Rower, the artist's 
grandson and the president of the 
Calder Foundation, who grew up 
setting several of those works 
in motion himself. They are 
also what motivate Jay 
Sanders, former curator 
of performance at the 
Whitney Museum of 
American Art and cu- 
rator of "Calder: Hy- 
permobility," which 
opens at the New 
York City museum on 
June 9. 

In Calder's sculp- 
tures, "movements and 
changes are integral to 
the work," Mr. Sanders 
said. But between their 
rising market value and 
concerns about damaging 
them, Calder's works in muse- 
ums all too often remain still. 

"Calder: Hypermobility" is 
meant to change that. With three 
dozen or so works installed in the 
Whitney's galleries, museum art handlers 
will activate individual sculptures three to six 
times a day, following a schedule listed at the 
exhibition's entrance and on the Whitney's 
website. The Calder Foundation, a close col- 
laborator in the exhibition, will bring in other 
sculptures from its collection for weekly one- 
time presentations, and once a month, larger 
works will be installed and activated in the 
museum's theater. 

In July, Christian Marclay— an artist, musi- 
cian and video-maker best known for "The 
Clock," his minute-by-minute, 24-hour montage 
of movie clips that functions as a clock itself — 
will perform and interact with Calder's work. 
Other artists and musicians will follow through 
the run of the exhibition, which ends Oct. 23. 

"It's really a live show," said Mr. Sanders. 

Alexander Calder (1898-1976) is best known 
for a major art innovation: mobiles. Born in 



Lawnton, Pa., to a family of artists, Calder made 
figures and portraits out of wire early on; his 
"Calder's Circus" (1926-31), made from wire and 
other materials, is a beloved star of the Whit- 
ney's collection. A few years later, Calder turned 
to abstraction— determined to explore, said Mr. 
Sanders, how motion "could be part of an ab- 
stract vocabulary." That turning point is where 
this show begins. 

Thoughts of a Calder work in motion might 
conjure up a mobile rotating lazily in the breeze. 
But the artist intended a far wider range of 
movements— from furious vibration to random, 
sometimes violent collisions— that emerge only 
when the works are activated. Some, from the 
1930s and 1940s, even have motors of their own. 

Mr. Rower, 54, will be doing most, if not all, 
of the weekly and monthly presentations. As a 


boy, he grew up with his grandfa- 
ther's artworks and has fond mem- 
ories of setting some of the show's 
sculptures in motion— including 
"Red Sticks" (circa 1942), which hung 
in his parents' bedroom. Others, like 
the early motorized work "(Red 
Panel)," from around 1934, were long fa- 
miliar, but "I'd never seen it run," he said, 
until its two motors were re- 
stored for the show. In a preview at 
the Calder Foundation offices, Mr. 

Rower launched the hanging ele- 
ments of "Untitled," a 1934 work 
made with cutoffs from metal 
plumbing pipes, into an unpredict- 
able, occasionally clangorous dance. 

"If you're careful with it, you'll 
never get to the point of what the 
mobile's about," he said. 

Sound comes into play in other 
ways in "Hypermobility," including in the 1940 
hanging mobile "Gong," a longtime fixture in 
Calder's studio. There, said Mr. Rower, air cur- 
rents would occasionally stir it to break the si- 
lence with a clang that made visitors "jump out 
of [their] boots." 

At the other end of the sound scale is "As- 
pen," a 1948 standing sculpture that, given a 
push, erupts in a delicate rustling from discs 
that quiver, like aspen leaves, atop long rods. 
Below the quivering, a large horizontal disc, bal- 
anced on a single point, might inspire seasick- 


The 
risks of 
being too 
careful 
with a 
work. 


ALEXANDER CALDER'S 

mobile, 'Red Disc and 
Gong/ from 1940. 


ness with its off-kilter movement. Looking at 
the work, "you start to lose your groundedness," 
said Mr. Rower. "And that was what the experi- 
ence was supposed to be." 

An appreciation of randomness and chance 
underpins much of Calder's sculpture. "Small 
Sphere and Heavy Sphere," the 1932-33 work 
that Mr. Marclay will interact with in his perfor- 
mances, consists of a metal rod with a small 
wooden ball suspended from one end 
and a spherical iron counterweight 
suspended from the other, accompa- 
nied by a collection of sound-produc- 
ing objects— bottles, a small gong, a 
tin can, a wooden box— to be ar- 
ranged at the user's whim. 

Set in motion, the wooden ball 
collides with (or misses) the objects 
at random, resulting in a one-of-a- 
kind sound performance. Mr. Sand- 
ers calls it "a chance-determined 
musical instrument," and both he and Mr. Rower 
are eager to see what Mr. Marclay makes of it. 

Whatever happens with "Small Sphere" or 
the other mobiles to be activated, Mr. Rower has 
one piece of advice for viewers: Don't worry. 
"It's scary. People think, 'Oh my God, he's going 
to break it.' " But a Calder mobile, he says, is 
"made to do that. It really doesn't mind." 


To see the mobiles in action, go to 
WSJ.com/Review. 
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MASTERPIECE: ‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM' (1962], BY GEORGE BALANCHINE 

A LASTING SIGH MADE FLESH 



TILER PECK and Tyler Angle in 'A Midsummer Night's Dream/ 


BY ROBERT GRESKOVIC 


'A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM/' a two-act 
ballet to Mendelssohn's music and based on 
Shakespeare's play, stands out in the canon of 
George Balanchine (1904-1983) as his first 
wholly original, multiact work. First given by 
New York City Ballet in 1962, it remains some- 
thing of a departure for the renowned Rus- 
sian-born choreographer, most widely known 
for his one-act, non-narrative ballets. 

Performances of the narrative spectacle 
were programmed in 1964 not only to close 
out NYCB's initial years playing at New York's 
City Center of Music and Drama, with its lim- 
ited stage, but to inaugurate its new home at 
Lincoln Center's more deluxe New York State 
(now David H. Koch) Theater. It's been per- 
formed there with some regularity ever 
since— this year, a run Tuesday through Sun- 
day concludes NYCB's current season. 

Balanchine's answer to a television inter- 
viewer's question in 1964 about his seeming 
preference for non-narrative choreography, 
noted that when people onstage "meet— one 
person gives a hand and the girl embraces— 
there's already a meaning in it: Duet is a love 
story, almost. So, how much story you want?" 
Just how much actual story Balanchine could of- 
fer audiences took some balletwatchers by sur- 
prise when he first presented "Midsummer 
Night's Dream." Act one, about an hour long, 
gives us Shakespeare's comedy in ballet moves— 
its tone now breathless and bold, then limpid 
and iridescent, and all mixed with dramatic ges- 
tures delineating its magic-filled plot. 

We're introduced to aristocratic courtiers, 
foolish mortals, imperious fairy rulers and their 
attendant winged subjects, as well as earthy 
rustics. We follow a bickering elf king, Oberon, 
and his implacable queen, Titania, with some- 
time brash interventions from a mercurial Puck. 
There's a tangle of mismatched human lovers. 


And, in passing, a chain of exasperated "Oh, go 
away!" gestures that might as well as be four 
successive slammed doors in a rollicking bed- 
room farce rarely fails to elicit 
audience laughter. 

High points abound: Oberon's 
darting excursions capped by exits 
that take him out of sight as if fly- 
ing backward; Titania's luxurious 
interludes with handmaidens who 
echo her Botticellian grace, even- 
tually leaving her to an enchanted 
encounter with Bottom, an ass- 
headed, innocent tradesman. Ad- 
ditionally, an Amazon queen bolts through a 
nighttime hunt that she caps with a series of 
whipping turns that literally clear the scene of 


its rolling mists. As Balanchine arranged, 25 girls 
from NYCB's affiliate academy, the School of 
American Ballet, play Oberon's pages, butterflies 
and fairies. These children beguile 
with skittering, chaining and flut- 
tering moves that only such deli- 
cately limbed dancers of freshest 
youth can deliver in these particu- 
lar ways. 

It is the ballet's second act, 
about half as long as the first, 
that has long perplexed even 
some admirers of Balanchine's 
story ballet. With the lovers— Hel- 
ena and Demetrius, Hermia and Lysander— dis- 
entangled from their confusions, the forest's 
fairy couple reconciled regarding the changeling 


page they both favor, and Queen Hippolyta and 
her duke, Theseus, in harmony, Balanchine sets 
his stage for a wedding celebration. Mendels- 
sohn's famed Wedding March opens the act on 
familiar strains. Crowning the ceremonious 
event, Balanchine then gives us, without expla- 
nation or character names, two new dancers in 
what is simply billed as a "Divertissement." To 
observers looking for rhyme or reason, the 
dancing couple's arrival and departure after 
leading a dance interlude framed by six couples 
can seem puzzling or even extraneous. 

But to my eye, and I assume that of any 
number of those in the theater with me whose 
rapt concentration at this time feels palpable, 
the "why" becomes moot as the "what" of the 
choreographic moment amazes, shaped as it 
is to the sustained, shimmering strings of the 
andante movement of Mendelssohn's Sym- 
phony No. 9. Here, we recall the wonders of 
Shakespeare's waking Bottom, who, losing his 
ass's head in blissful confusion following his 
encounter with the enchanted Titania, pon- 
ders "what my dream was." 

For all the choreographic and narrative 
marvels making up the action of Balanchine's 
"Midsummer Night's Dream," each duly keyed 
to the Mendelssohn music underpinning it, this 
pas de deux scales new heights. What we see at 
this climactic juncture is an ineffably expres- 
sive female and male dancer, the art's essential 
ballerina and her partner. What they display is 
rapport so attuned to the floating, luminous di- 
mensions of what we're hearing that we watch 
almost without breathing. The duet's fanlike fi- 
nal fall for the ballerina into her partner's em- 
brace is a lasting sigh made flesh. The fine sto- 
rytelling of Balanchine's "Midsummer Night's 
Dream" peaks with a poetic passage quite be- 
yond narrative and situation. 


Mr. Greskovic writes about dance for the 
Journal 


A rare 
narrative 
departure 
for the 
dancemaker. 
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BY LETTIE TEAGUE 


S AUVIGNON BLANC is a wine- 
world conundrum: highly dis- 
tinctive but sometimes unre- 
markable; wildly popular yet 
not always prized; grown ev- 
erywhere, but even its fans know only 
two types: New Zealand and Sancerre. 

Perhaps that's why so many wine pro- 
fessionals invoke these two places when 
selling Sauvignon Blancs produced just 
about anywhere else. When I bought a 
couple of bottles from Italy's Friuli re- 
gion at a Manhattan wine store recently, 
the salesman described one as "New Zea- 
land-like" and the other as "like 
Sancerre." Never mind that Sauvignon 
Blanc has been produced in Friuli for 
centuries. Nothing if not peripatetic, Sau- 
vignon Blanc also grows in South Africa, 
Chile and Washington State, not to men- 
tion New York, Napa Valley, Sonoma, 
Germany, Austria and Australia, and so 
on (and on). It thrives in a range of cli- 
mates and soils. 



With oceans of this ever-popular white wine out there, 
how do you know which one to pick? Here, a road map to 
the regions— and bottles— smart drinkers should seek out 


The wine's popularity is increasing not 
only among growers but with wine drink- 
ers, too. And yet, with so much Sauvi- 
gnon Blanc produced all over the world, 
there are clearly going to be both win- 
ners and duds (with most examples fall- 
ing somewhere between forgettable and 
avoid-at-all-costs). What should wine 
drinkers look for, and which producers 
and regions can they trust? 

Perhaps it might help to understand a 
bit more about what sets this varietal 
apart. Take, for example, the descriptors 
commonly used on the back labels of 
bottles to describe Sauvignon Blanc's 
aromas, which read like a trip down the 
grocery store produce aisle: green apple, 
pineapple, mango, melon, orange, honey- 
dew, lemon, lime, gooseberry. 

Sauvignon Blanc's lively acidity also 
makes it an easy and versatile partner 
with food. A good bottle can cost less 
than $20, and a decent one can be found 
for as little as $10 (though a lot of Sauvi- 
gnon Plonk can be found at that price 
too). That's because Sauvignon Blanc 

Please turn to page D6 
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THE WATCH MAN H0R0L0GICAL EXPERT MICHAEL CLERIZO ANSWERS YOUR TIMELY QUESTIONS 



Q l know the Swiss turn out 
great watches, but are there 
any American luxury watch brands 
that are made in the U.S.A.? 


A For better or worse, the Swiss 
have made themselves the gold 
standard for luxury watches. Even 
Ralph Lauren, the only American 
brand to create any buzz with its 
luxury watches, produces its time- 
pieces in Switzerland— ironic for a 
company that cloaks itself in all 
things red, white and blue. 

However, the industrious can 
find mechanical watches made by 
Americans, on American soil. One 
caveat: You won't ever see the 
words "Made in the U.S.A." The 
Federal Trade Commission prohibits 
use of the term unless "all or virtu- 
ally all" of a product is fabricated in 
the U.S. But no watch movement 
manufacturers are based in the U.S. 

In truth, there was never much 
of a luxury-watch industry in the 
states. American brands like Elgin 
(now defunct) and Waltham (now 
owned by a Swiss company) made 
cheap, reliable timepieces. The few 
makers of superb watches worked 
almost exclusively for the merchant 
navy and then the American Navy. 
And in 1868, when one American, 
Florentine Ariosto Jones, wanted to 
establish a company making high- 
grade watches, he moved to Swit- 
zerland to do so. That company is 
IWC Schaffhausen, with 
which you may be famil 
iar. Meanwhile, coun- 
tries like Switzerland, 

Japan and Germany 
have long fine watch- 
making traditions that 
have been preserved. 

The bottom line: 

The few ambitious 
stateside watchmakers 
that exist must import 
almost all movements. 




MIDDAY AT THE OASIS The 

American luxury watch isn't 
entirely a mirage. PS-801-EE 
Watch, $77,900, rgmwotches.com 


But I still consider these brands, 
which occupy a tiny but lively patch 
of the watch world, American. 

Some have a distinctively Ameri- 
can aesthetic. The Montana Watch 
Company, founded in 1998 by vin- 
tage-watch restorer Jeff Nashan, 53, 
specializes in an old-time west- 
fl ern look. You can easily pic- 
ture the elaborate en- 
graving on Mr. 
Nashan's cases across 
spurs and gun handles. 
The watches created 
by Geoffrey Roth, a 68- 
year- old professional jew- 
eler and art gallery 
owner, based in Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., seem to take 



their cues from the American 
southwest. Their glowing gold faces 
often feature an engraved Georgia 
O'Keeffe-esque nautilus motif. Both 
brands' models start around $5,000. 

Fourth-generation watchmaker 
Richard Paige, meanwhile, sets him- 
self apart by converting antique 
American pocket watches to wrist- 
watches with art deco-inspired 
cases and dials of his own design. 

The godfather of independent 
watchmaking in the U.S. is Roland 
Murphy, 56, who founded RGM 
Watch Co. in 1992. Based in Mount 
Joy, Penn., RGM produces 250 
watches a year. About a quarter 
have in-house movements that Mr. 
Murphy made himself; the rest have 


reworked Swiss or vintage Ameri- 
can movements. 

Mr. Murphy's modest goal: to 
keep fine watchmaking alive in the 
U.S. Prices for his watches with 
Swiss movements start at about 
$3,000, while those with move- 
ments he makes himself range from 
$7,500 to $100,000. In terms of reli- 
ability and exclusivity, his watches 
rival anything produced by Euro- 
pean independent brands. 

Lest you think that American 
watchmaking is solely the territory 
of middle-aged or older gentlemen, 
consider Keaton Myrick, 35. Mr. 
Myrick, based in Sisters, Ore., be- 
came interested in horology in his 
20s. After graduating from watch- 


making school in 2007, he spent a 
year working at a Rolex U.S.A. ser- 
vice center. When he returned to 
Oregon, he opened a repair and res- 
toration shop, and completed his 
first prototype timepiece in 2011. 
Mr. Myrick has nearly fulfilled his 
goal of making 30 watches, priced 
at $24,000 each, to establish his 
reputation. He crafts as much of the 
movement himself as he can. 

I'd say the really exceptional 
thing about the American watch 
scene is that it's up against fear- 
some odds when even the Swiss 
are daunted by the rise of smart- 
watches. It's not easy to create a 
luxury-watch brand, but these 
makers are trying to do just that. 


SHORT-TERM GOAL 


Skip the predictable polo for a breezy and less 
boring short-sleeved camp shirt 

A POLO SHIRT would make a pleasant house guest, quiet 
and inoffensive as it is. But, sometimes, you need a less 
milquetoast companion. Consider the camp shirt, a casual, 
short-sleeved summer alternative. It's hardly a flamboyant 
garment, but the chest pockets (ideal for holding sunglasses) 
and a generous but not Travolta-in-the-'70s-wide collar give 
it retro flair. The camp shirt also earns marks for versatility. 
"You can do it all the way up with that final loop button and 
have a uniform feeling, or you can wear [the collar] spread 
and be more relaxed," said Charlie Morris, creative director 
of Brooklyn label Fanmail. As for whether to give the sleeves 
a muscle-spotlighting roll, like the fellow shown here, let 
your biceps be your guide. —Jacob Gallagher 
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LOVE/HATE RELATIONSHIP 


Dressing Inside the Box 

Some women feel hemmed in by the prescriptive workwear new services provide. Others can't imagine life without it 


WHY WE HATE THEM 


MANY PROFESSIONAL women 
find that getting dressed for work 
is, well, work. That would explain 
the rise of personalized-box shop- 
ping services like MM.LaFleur, 

Stitch Fix and Trunk Club, which 
take the legwork out of the equa- 
tion. Though all the services ask 
shoppers to fill out a survey about 
their style and needs, each takes a 
slightly different approach. 

MM.LaFleur sends a "Bento Box” 
of coordinating, office-appropriate 
pieces, designed in-house, based on 
that information. Stitch Fix and 
Trunk Club, meanwhile, have a styl- 
ist pull appropriate pieces from an 
array of brands to fit the bill. All al- 
low no-sweat returns of items the 
customer finds wanting for any rea- 
son. In most cases, it's a one-time 
deal; no subscription required. 

Such services may be a boon to 
many professional women seeking 
an efficient wardrobe solution, but 
you could argue that they're mak- 
ing career dressing a soulless, per- 
sonality-free proposition. 

After all, this is 2017, not 1987. 
"The rules of workwear are much 
more fluid now,” said designer 
Adam Lippes, whose colorful and 
feminine— but still office-going— 
clothes have earned him a devoted 
following. His customer, said Mr. 
Lippes, has strong opinions about 
her personal style and wants to 
wear his clothes— say, a pinstriped 
shirt dress with floral embroidery 
or a pair of tailored, high-waisted 
dark denim jeans— her way, not as 
prescribed by a pen-pal stylist. 

Plus, we live in a world where 
we're surrounded by information. 
With a flick through Instagram or 
a skim of the editorial section of 
sites like Net-a-Porter, a woman 
can find ample inspiration for both 
her work look and off-duty ward- 
robe. Because even if buying 
clothes is admittedly a chore, you 
risk squandering all the fun of 
fashion when it's mostly prefab. 

In some ways, these companies 
are playing to many women's fear 
of fashion. "Fashion can feel like 
such a exclusionary sport that 
women reject it before they feel 
like it can reject them,” said Lean- 
dra Medine, founder and chief cre- 
ative officer of the Man Repeller 
website. Ms. Medine suggests ex- 
amining what you like about the 
way other women are dressed. 
"Those are usually signs of your 
personal style,” she said. Ms. Med- 
ine believes in the power of ex- 
pressive fashion: "Getting dressed 
lets me feel like a better version of 
who I am, or escape the reality of 
what I don't like to be.” 


The Elements in a Typical Career-Dressing Kit 

Companies like MM.LaFleur, a version of whose 'Bento Box' package is pictured 
below, make work wardrobes a no-brainer. All items available at mmlofleur.com 


The Gloria Top $145 and the 
Phoebe Earrings, $155 


'Wear to Work/ a guide 
to office style by 
MM.LaFleur, $26 


The Catherine 2.0 
Dress, $295 



WHY WE LOVE THEM 


FOR THOSE who think that box- 
service uniform dressing takes the 
fun out of fashion, consider this: 
MM.LaFleur and its peers aren't 
necessarily targeting magazine ed- 
itors and aspiring style stars. 
(Though Stitch Fix does encourage 
women to explore unknown 
brands.) 

Rather, their value is expedi- 
ency. Busy women, with obliga- 
tions tugging from every side, 
don't have the luxury of time to 
shop. And in real life, women also 
have jobs where wearing the latest 
Prada platforms might be frowned 
upon or in violation of the dress 
code. From that vantage point, 
dressing for the office starts to 
seem a lot less exhilarating. 

"There's a big disconnect be- 
tween the fashion world and pro- 
fessional women,” said MM.LaF- 
leur founder and CEO Sarah 
LaFleur. She realized this when 
she met creative director and co- 
founder Miyako Nakamura, a fash- 
ion designer who was then head 
designer at Zac Posen, and began 
to talk about her idea. "I said, Tm 
thinking of the lawyer or the 
banker who walks to work in flats 
and then switches out to heels in 
the elevator.'” At the time, Ms. Na- 
kamura had little awareness of 
these professional women and 
their particular needs. 

Ms. LaFleur was talking about 
women like Megan L. Brackney, a 
Manhattan attorney, and Kim Lear, 
a Minneapolis-based consultant, 
who are both MM.LaFleur devotees. 
"I don't like to shop. I don't have 
time for it,” said Ms. Brackney. 
MM.LaFleur "doesn't have a ton of 
stuff, so you're not sifting through 
150 pages of crap.” Ms. Lear began 
wearing MM.LaFleur about a year 
ago. Among other things, she ap- 
preciates that the fabrics don't 
wrinkle and that the company often 
sends things she might not have 
chosen. "The real value is that they 
kind of force you to try stuff that 
you wouldn't normally pick out for 
yourself,” she said. 

MM.LaFleur is so popular among 
women lawyers, said Ms. Brackney, 
that she often runs into other 
women at conferences wearing the 
same dress. She is unfazed by it, 
amused even. In one instance, the 
twinning pair took a photo together. 
And anyway, there's a double stan- 
dard when it comes to uniform 
dressing. "I'm at a conference now,” 
said Ms Brackney. "Seventy-five 
percent of the men are wearing 
khakis, blue shirts and a navy blue 
blazer, and they're not walking 
around upset.” —Christine Whitney 


FETE ACCOMPLI A GOOD-LOOKS GUIDE TO REGENT EVENTS 



STAR-POWER 

DRESSING 


in a vintage 
Ossie Clark 
dress 


► PAST COMPANY A vintage 
Yves Saint Laurent dress, circa 
1980, at Vestiaire's party. 


Toasting two celebrity partnerships with, 
respectively, Demi Lovato and Chloe Sevigny 

IT'S EASY to get cynical about celebrity collaborations. 
But considering that singer Demi Lovato devoutly prac- 
tices mixed martial arts— and even met Kate Hudson, 
the actress who founded exercise-gear label Fabletics, 
in a gym— Ms. Lovato's new collection for the brand 
passes muster. "Demi felt like a perfect fit,” said Ms. 
Hudson last week at the Beverly Hills Hotel, where 
friends like Amanda Peet and Molly Sims had gathered 
to celebrate Ms. Lovato's designs. 

Among the guests, there was not a legging in sight. 
Instead, they worked the "oh, this old thing?” easy chic 
at which Angelenos excel, exemplified by Ms. 
Peet's ivory sweater and trousers. Nevertheless, 
as stylist George Kotsiopoulos remarked, "Ath- 
leisure is not going away. It's a justifiable way 
for women to run around in yoga pants.” 

Meanwhile, across the country, Manhattanites 
feted Chloe Sevigny's role in curating the new vin- 
tage category at resale e-commerce site Vestiaire 
Collective. "She's the ultimate vintage icon,” Kate 
Foley, the site's U.S. contributing fashion director, 
said of the actress, who's been fixated on retro 
clothes since she was a child in Darien, Conn. 

Ms. Sevigny's selections for the site include a vel- 
vet Thierry Mugler dress ($435) and a black Hermes 
Kelly bag ($4,874). In a black, quilted leather vest 
over a white dress, the actress fit in with the limited- 
palette downtown crowd. A grouping of mannequins 
styled in some of the site's more expressive vintage 
pieces did their part to provide color, looking like 
they'd time travelled in from some more vivid party in 
the past. —Melissa Magsaysay and Laura Stoloff 
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Suddenly, That Summer 


A walking tour of San Francisco's Haight-Ashbury neighborhood celebrates the 50th anniversary of the city's seminal love-in 


BY BOB COOPER 


WHEN A KID in a tie-dyed Grateful Dead T-shirt hits you up 
for change on San Francisco's Haight Street, don't be annoyed. 
He's only doing his part to keep the spirit of the 1967 Summer 
of Love alive, a half-century on. Despite the arrival of bou- 
tiques selling $840 sneakers and $165 hoodies, and the slow 
fade of almost every shop that lined the street in the 1960s, 
the Haight-Ashbury neighborhood remains evocatively off-kil- 
ter. Old Victorian storefronts and homes, some painted extro- 
verted shades like canary-yellow and indigo, distinguish the 
district, aka "the Haight" or "the Upper Haight." And scruffy 
teens still gravitate to the area, asking for change, whether it's 
the monetary or societal kind. 

Unfurling from the eastern border of San Francisco's Golden 
Gate Park, the Haight served as the epicenter of America's 
1960s counterculture movement. "The Haight-Ashbury was the 
product of teen rebellion against 1950s' regimentation and the 
Vietnam War," said a guide for the local Flower Power Walking 
Tour who goes by the name Stannous Flouride. "The anarchic 
aspect was seen as a threat against the establishment but ulti- 
mately had a profound influence on American culture." Cheap 
rents, more than anything else, drew the first wave of bohemi- 
ans in the early 1960s. Legions followed, cresting in 1967 when 
some 100,000 students, musicians and others flocked to San 
Francisco for a summer of drug-enhanced communing and rev- 
elry that horrified parents. This year, to mark the anniversary, 
events from concerts to art exhibits are being staged through- 
out the Bay Area (see summeroflove2017.com for details). You 
can also take an organized walking tour or go it alone. Here, 
our self-guided stroll through the hippie era's heyday. 



SUMMERTIME TIME Janis Joplin in her house in the Haight. 


VICTORIANS THAT RULE 

Free love reigned messily during 
the Summer of Love, mostly in 
neglected Victorian houses that 
had become overcrowded, af- 
fordable communes. Today many 
of these "painted ladies" have 
been renovated and sell for more 
than $2 million apiece, with cop- 
ulating hippies replaced by well- 
paid techies. 

Visitors can admire hundreds 
of elegant, century-old Victorians 
on a nine-block stroll: Start at 
the famed corner of Haight and 
Ashbury [1], walk up Ashbury 
to Frederick [where you'll pass 
Janis Joplin's house [2] at 
635 Ashbury and the Grateful 
Dead house [3] at 710 Ashbury. 
It was there that police arrested 
two Dead musicians and several 
women living with the band in a 
drug bust in October, 1967. Next, 
turn right on Frederick to Clay- 


ton, right on Clayton to Page, 
right on Page to Ashbury, then 
right on Ashbury to Haight. 

DRUGGY STORES 

The Haight's abundance of mar- 
ijuana, LSD and other psyche- 
delics was catnip to thousands 
of teen runaways. These drugs 
offered routes to new states of 
consciousness, but also sent 
dozens of flower children directly 
to the hospital each week. 

Supplying drug parapherna- 
lia were so-called head shops, 
once pervasive on the street, 
peddling rolling papers and 
hookahs, among other accesso- 
ries. The six in business today 
include Pipe Dreams [4] at 
1376 Haight, which opened in 
1968, and Ashbury Tobacco 
Center [5] at 1524 Haight, 
where Jimi Hendrix once lived 
on the upper level. 



IN FULL FLIGHT From top: Jefferson Airplane in 1967 
performing in Golden Gate Park; the Summer of Love Experience, 
a current exhibition at San Francisco's de Young Museum. 



ROCK QUARRY 

Janis Joplin, Jimi Hendrix, 
the Dead and Jefferson Air- 
plane all lived in the Haight, 
and performed often in and 
around the neighborhood. Hit 
songs of 1967 included the 
Airplane's "White Rabbit," 
"San Franciscan Nights" [in- 
spired by a night Eric Burdon 
spent with Janis Joplin) and 
the blissed-out ballad "San 
Francisco [Be Sure to Wear 
Flowers in Your Hair)." 

Want to reacquaint yourself 
with the roots of psychedelic 
and acid rock? Pop inside cav- 
ernous Amoeba Music [6) at 
1855 Haight, a former bowling 
alley that carries used CDs, 
along with endless rows of re- 
cords and rock-history books 
and posters. An exhibit at the 
San Francisco City Hall, running 
until June 23, displays dozens 
of rocker photos taken in 1967 
by late photographer Jim Mar- 
shall. 


GREEN ACRES 

In 1967, hippies escaped the dis- 
trict's crushing crowds by de- 
camping to the large city parks 
that border the Haight on three 
sides— Golden Gate Park, the 
Panhandle and Buena Vista 
Park. They flooded into these 
green spaces to heed counter- 
culture icon Timothy Leary's call 
to "Turn on, tune in, drop out." 

A favorite place for acid-heads 
to congregate was Hippie Hill 
[7), a grassy slope in Golden 
Gate Park. George Harrison even 
dropped by once and sang a few 
songs. Enter the park at Haight 
and Stanyan, take the path that 
angles right past the stoplight 
until Hippie Hill is visible on your 
right. From its apex you can see 
the old carousel at one of Amer- 
ica's oldest public playgrounds 
[1887) and the eucalyptuses 
that blanket Mount Sutro. 

PSYCHEDELIC RELICS 

Visual artists also gravitated to 


the Haight, designing concert 
posters that defined a trippy 
new aesthetic; typography en- 
dured distortions, lines swirled, 
colors skewed fluorescent. To 
further radicalize these con- 
certs, Haight artists pioneered 
the multimedia light show— 
which combined ultraviolet 
lights, strobes and mind-bend- 
ing slideshows. At the de 
Young Museum [8), a 10- 
minute walk from Haight 
Street, in Golden Gate Park, 
stop in for "the Summer of 
Love Experience: Art, Fashion, 
and Rock & Roll," an exhibit 
running until Aug. 20. On view: 
concert posters, hippie fashion, 
historic photos, films and inter- 
active music-and-light 
shows— 300 works in all. 

ON THE FRINGE 

Along with long hair on both 
sexes [blurring the gender divide 
to the establishment's distress), 
1967 fashions included yards of 
fringe, headbands, love beads, 
and novel and exotic uses of 
leather, denim, crochet and em- 
broidery. All were sold at Haight 


Street shops and still are today 
in eight vintage emporiums. 

Love On Haight [9) at 1400 
Haight, the most colorful, carries 
only locally produced tie-dye. For 
more glamorous throwbacks, like 
Nehru jackets and bell-bottom 
jumpsuits, check out Piedmont 
Boutique [10) at 1452 Haight. 

EASTERN PARADE 

Hippies were early and ardent 
Western adopters of Asian tradi- 
tions from acupuncture to yoga, 
as well as the teachings of Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism and Hare 
Krishnas. Of five Haight Street 
shops that sell Asian objects like 
healing crystals, prayer flags, 
Buddhas and Tibetan Singing 
Bowls, The Love Of Ganesha 
[11) at 1573 Haight is the largest 
and most inviting. You enter 
through a veil of hanging scarfs 
and a haze of incense, and in the 
back, you can plop onto pillows 
in the no-cell-phones-allowed 
tent for a quick self-led medita- 
tion session— perhaps to rumi- 
nate on the Love Generation 
that once thrived on a street 
called Haight. 



PEACE OUT A couple in the Haight in 1967. 
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BY JEANINE BARONE 


M 


OST first- 
timers to 
India make 
a beeline for 
the Taj Ma- 
hal and Delhi's Red Fort, both 
beautiful and historic— and 
invariably mobbed with tour- 
ists. I prefer to consume exot- 
icism in smaller, less predict- 
able doses, which is how, one 
fine October day, I wound up 
in a thatch-roof cottage front- 
ing the Arabian Sea along a 
14-mile stretch of unspoiled 
beach in the country's far 
south. The cottage was one of 
18 scattered around the gar- 
dens at the Neeleshwar Her- 
mitage resort in Kerala, 
among the country's most 
scenic states. 

A biologist by training, I 
had decided to spend my two- 
week solo trip to India get- 
ting up close with the flora 
and fauna, starting at north- 
ern Kerala's seaside and end- 
ing in the highland forests of 
Coorg in the neighboring 
state of Karnataka. As allergic 
to rigid tours as I am to 
crowds, I based myself at two 
high-end resorts, both of 
which offer guided nature ex- 
cursions, leaving plenty of 
downtime to wander— or 
lounge about— as I wished. 

On my first outing, a walk 
through two Kerala wetlands 
with a local bird-watching 
guide, Rajeevan, we spotted 
41 different bird species, not 
enough, apparently for Rajee- 
van. "I am not satisfied today. 
We have not seen enough 
birds," he said halfway 
through our three-hour expe- 
dition. My trip happened to 
coincide with the start of bird 
migration season (October 
through March) when dozens 
of species from the Northern 
Hemisphere journey thou- 
sands of miles to India. 


An Asian elephant in Coorg. 


Northern Kerala sits on a ma- 
jor flyway, which makes it a 
birding bonanza. At the wet- 
land in Ezhome, on a slim 
path winding through bril- 
liant-green rice paddies, we 
heard a chorus of squat 
stonechats, blue-tailed bee- 
eaters and ashy wren-war- 
blers, all chirping seemingly 
at once. While we were eye- 
ing a purple heron perched 
on a coconut palm, an aspara- 
gus-green, red-ringed para- 
keet swept over the waters, 
gathering rice grains. 

In Kokkara Vayal, another 
nearby wetland, we walked 
along muddy paths and 
watched water buffalo wade 
into paddies speckled with 
water lilies. In the distance, a 
massive cluster of what ap- 
peared to be more white blos- 
soms carpeted the watery ex- 
panse. 'Those are not 


On my first outing, I 
spotted 41 different 
bird species. 


flowers, they're cattle egrets," 
said Rajeevan, clearly excited 
by the sighting. He estimated 
more than 1,000 birds in the 
flock and steered me in their 
direction, determined to get 
up close. And we would have, 
had I not been hobbled by my 
mud-soaked socks and shoes. 

Back at the resort, I went 
for a dip in the beachfront 
pool, then had a consultation 
with the staff Ayurvedic phy- 
sician (free to all guests) to 
determine my dosha, or bio- 
logical energy. She diag- 
nosed me as “Vata," which is 
characterized by, among 
other things, an inability to 
sit still, and prescribed a 
massage with essential oils. I 
opted for a four-hand mas- 
sage at the property's spa 
and a daily Hatha yoga class 
(complimentary) in the 
open-air pavilion. 

Another day, after an al 
fresco breakfast of freshly 
rolled rice noodles with a co- 
conut milk veggie stew, I 
took one of the Hermitage's 
bicycles, pedaling barely 2 
miles to the NAITHEL Turtle 
Hatchery, which the resort 
supports. If guests spot eggs 
laid on the beach, they're 
told to report the location so 



CHIC SHACK A few of the cottages at Neeleshwar Hermitage. 


the local nonprofit running 
the hatchery can collect 
them. I veered off a ribbon of 
a road paralleling the beach, 
and met Praveen Kumar, who 
works with the nonprofit 
that has released 23,000 en- 
dangered Olive Ridley sea 
turtles over the last 13 years. 
We walked over to a pen ad- 
jacent to the beach where 
two weeks earlier, 131 eggs 
from one turtle were buried 
by a NAITHEL staffer. After 
40 to 60 days, the hatchlings 
were to be released to crawl 
across the sands for their 
new life at sea. 

The next day, with one of 
the hotel's drivers at the 
wheel, I braved the serpen- 
tine roads that led high into 
the mountains to Thonika- 
davu, a family-owned farm 
that's open to the public for 
guided hikes. One of the 
owner's sons, Rathnakaran, 
led me around the 32-acre 
property, with terraced hill- 
sides cut by the Payaswini 
River, and planted with vari- 
ous trees, including coconut, 
rubber, pepper, cashew and 
banana. Everything else 
grows wild. We walked down 
steps cut into the creeper- 
cloaked hillside to a small 
cascading waterfall, and then 
across a sliver of a footbridge 
above a stream's tumbling 
waters. Rathnakaran broke 
leaves of lemon, African cori- 
ander and wild lemon grass 
plants for me to sniff as we 
walked along. 

After checking out of the 
Hermitage, I headed to my 
next destination, Orange 
County resort, a four-hour 
drive east, once again on a 
series of wiggly, narrow roads 
ascending and dipping 
through forests thick with 
bamboo and jackfruit trees. 


By the time the driver 
dropped me off at the hotel, I 
was sorely tempted to spend 
the remainder of my trip 
parked at the adults-only in- 
finity pool. A stylish resort 
set some 2,900 feet above sea 


level among acres of organic 
coffee and spice plantations, 
Orange County is bigger than 
the Hermitage, with 63 
rooms, two main pools and a 
handful of private pools in 
some of the villas. Much of 
the decor revolves around 
found or repurposed ob- 
jects, like the felled rose- 
wood tree that now serves 
as the base of the breakfast 
buffet table. Even the gar- 
bage bins scattered around 
the grounds are formed 
from hollowed out crepe 
myrtle tree trunks. 

Sufficiently recovered from 
the drive the day before, I 
scheduled a guided trek in 
the adjacent 50,000-acre 
Dubare Reserve Forest, hop- 
ing to catch sight of some of 
the elephants and tigers that 
live in the forest. As we set 


RARE BIRD From left: 
Neeleshwar Hermitage; a buff- 
breasted sandpiper in Kerala. 

out on our way to the reserve 
through Orange County's cof- 
fee plantation, the trees 
heavy with berries, my 
thoughts turned to nature's 
benevolence— right up until 
my guide, Vishwanath, told 
me to securely fasten gaiters 
over my socks. Tt's so the 
leeches on the forest floor 
don't get on your legs," he 
cautioned. 

We hadn't yet even en- 
tered the forest when we 
spotted the deep oval foot- 
prints of an Asian elephant 
(slightly smaller than its Af- 
rican counterpart), who had 
wandered onto Orange 
County's property to forage 
for vegetation. Later, in the 
reserve, Vishwanath pointed 
out caked dirt clinging to a 
branch above our heads, in- 
dicating where an elephant 
rubbed mud, used to reduce 
body temperature, off its 
skin. 

On the banks of the Cauv- 
ery River, a worn track indi- 
cated elephants and bison 
had come to drink and bathe. 
Whitewater tumbled over 
rocks as we rested on a large 
outcrop beside a placid wa- 
tering hole where we spied 
more elephant footprints 
and those of a lone tiger on 
the muddy shore. The ele- 
phants and tigers them- 
selves never materialized— 
they both prefer to move 
about at night. But I didn't 
mind in the end. The pool 
was waiting. 


THE LOWDOWN // WHERE TO INDULGE IN INDIA'S NATURAL SIDE 


Getting There From Mumbai 
or New Delhi fly to Mangalore 
or Bangalore airports. The Nee- 
leshwar Hermitage hotel is 60 
miles [a three-hour drive) from 
Mangalore and 260 miles from 
Bangalore. Orange County, Co- 
org is 120 miles or 170 miles 
from Mangalore or Bangalore, 
respectively. Both resorts can 
arrange private transfers from 
either airport or from another 
property. 

Staying There The 18 chic-rus- 
tic cottages at Neeleshwar Her- 
mitage overlook the Arabian sea, 
expanses of lawns or the swim- 
ming pool. Bearing the name of 
a different yogic virtue, each fea- 



tures local art and partially al 
fresco bathrooms. The main res- 
taurant, the open-air Annapurna, 
serves a seasonal menu with 
freshly caught seafood and tra- 
ditional village dishes such as 
beetroot tikki [fried patties) and 
shallot curry ( from $180 a night 
in low season , neeleshwarhermit- 
age.com J. 

Built in the style of old-world 


plantation houses or inspired by 
ethnic Kodava architecture, 
many of the 63 villas at Orange 
County, Coorg include private 
pools. Start your morning relax- 
ing in the resort's airy Reading 
Lounge that's set on stilts 
above rice paddies and organic 
vegetable gardens. Of Orange 
County's three main restau- 
rants, the most formal is Pep- 
percorn, a candlelit, lakefront 
space serving six-course meals. 
At the all-vegetarian Plantain 
Leaf, order a mixed thali of 
North and South Indian fare 
that may include delectable rice 
and coconut pancakes [from 
$390 a night in low season , or- 
angecounty. in/coorg-resorts J. 



Experience a California Closets system custom designed 
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EATING & DRINKING 

THE BLANCS TO BANK ON 


Continued from pageDl 
typically costs relatively little to 
produce: It's often fermented in 
stainless steel instead of more ex- 
pensive oak barrels and shipped out 
soon after bottling. While this can 
result in some less than spectacular 
wines made to turn a quick buck, 
even the inferior examples haven't 
led to a backlash akin to the one 
Chardonnay has suffered. 

Yet Sauvignon Blanc has rarely 
attracted the same kind of fulsome 
praise from serious oenophiles that 
Chardonnay has, save for a few 
lauded Sancerres and Pouilly-Fumes 
and white Bordeaux (blends of Sau- 
vignon Blanc with Semilion). A wine 
collector friend told me that while 
he liked Sauvignon Blanc because it 
was "easy to drink," he didn't have 
much respect for the wines because 
they "lack the grandeur of a white 
Burgundy." He actually said that 
while drinking a very good 
Sancerre, the 2015 Gerard Boulay 
Monts Damnes Sancerre— which 
may prove nothing more than some 
collectors are snobs. 

But some wines definitely out- 
rank others, and the grape presents 
different characteristics— some- 
times unpleasantly so— depending 
on how and where it's grown. For 
example, in too-warm climates, it 
can take can take on an unappealing 
aggressive herbal note. Further- 
more, in each growing region a 


unique winemaking culture prevails, 
and certain ones have adopted un- 
mistakable Sauvignon Blanc styles. 

Even non-oenophiles can identify 
a New Zealand Sauvignon Blanc. 

The juicy acidity and lively fruit, 
characteristics that drinkers love, 
have made New Zealand Sauvignons 
one of the more durable categories 
in American wine stores. According 
to Dan Schmude, regional manager 
and buyer at Bottle King, which has 
14 stores in New Jersey, the stores' 
sales of New Zealand Sauvignon rise 
10% each year. Bottle King's 30 Kiwi 
Sauvignons account for 75% of its 
Kiwi wine sales overall. 

New Zealand winemaker Mike 
Allan of Huia in Marlborough cred- 
its the novelty of the New Zealand 
style. "They were flavors that 
hadn't been seen before," he said, 
recalling the debut of Cloudy Bay, 
the iconic Marlborough Sauvignon 
Blanc that put New Zealand Sauvi- 
gnon on the map in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s. (Mr. Allan was part 
of the early Cloudy Bay winemaking 
team.) Then there's the infamous 
"cat's pee" smell often associated 
with Sauvignon Blancs from New 
Zealand— a very particular sharp- 
ness— not necessarily considered a 
bad thing. (One Kiwi producer even 
decided to make it a selling point 
and named a Sauvignon Blanc 
"Cat's Pee on a Gooseberry Bush.") 

The Sauvignon Blancs produced 


in Sancerre and Pouilly-Fume, in 
France's Loire Valley, tend to be 
richer and earthier than their coun- 
terparts in New Zealand, with less 
acidity. This is partly due to climate 
and partly to soil (chalk and Kim- 
meridgian limestone), and both are 
important factors in determining 
the character of Sauvignon Blanc. 

Winemaking also plays a role. 
When Sauvignon Blanc ferments 
and ages in oak rather than stain- 
less steel, the profile becomes big- 


Sauvignon Blanc drinkers 
who look beyond Sancerre 
and New Zealand will find 
there’s much more out 
there to love. 


ger, sometimes slightly sweeter 
too. In the 1970s, winemaker 
Merry Edwards raised the profile 
of Matanzas Creek winery in 
Sonoma with her barrel-fermented 
Sauvignon Blanc. Few California 
winemakers were doing it back 
then, but the practice is common- 
place now. (Ms. Edwards makes a 
barrel-aged Sauvignon Blanc under 
her own label today.) 

The 2015 Merry Edwards Russian 
River Valley Sauvignon Blanc was 


among 25-plus Sauvignon Blancs I 
tasted in the company of Sauvignon 
Blanc-loving friends. Faced with the 
oceans of available Sauvignon 
Blanc, I was determined to ferret 
out bottles that were not only top- 
quality but also representative of 
their regions. The wines ranged 
from $10 to $45 and were geo- 
graphically and stylistically far- 
flung, too. Some were light, crisp 
and refreshing; others, more sub- 
stantial, with the potential to age 
well. See "A Well-Traveled Wine," 
below, for the results, a greatest- 
hits list as well as a field guide to 
regional styles. 

The simplest hailed from South 
Africa and Chile. And while some 
were a little too simple, the stand- 
outs can best be described, in the 
words of Anthony Hamilton Russell, 
proprietor of Southern Right winery 
in South Africa's Western Cape, as 
"somewhere between the freshness 
of New Zealand and the minerality 
of the Loire." 

The New Zealand Sauvignon 
Blancs came from Marlborough, 
save one from Hawke's Bay, and 
were the most consistent in style. 

As a group they exhibited the re- 
freshing, round, full-bodied Kiwi 
Sauvignon character. 

Plantings in California have in- 
creased, and Sauvignon Blanc has 
become particularly popular in 
Napa, with more and more produc- 


ers turning out stylish Sauvignon 
Blancs in addition to fancy Cabs. 

The wines we tasted from Napa and 
Sonoma were more various than 
those from New Zealand— some soft 
and more floral than herbal, some 
marked by an aggressive acidity, 
others rounder and more complex. 

The French wines varied about as 
widely as the California ones did. 
Some Sancerres presented the 
"clean Sauvignon Blanc" profile 
sommeliers don't particularly ad- 
mire but have no trouble selling. 
(Josh Nadel, beverage director of 
Andrew Carmellini's restaurants in 
New York City, calls Sancerre "bul- 
letproof.") But several were notable, 
especially that outstanding 2015 Ge- 
rard Boulay Monts Damnes 
Sancerre, full-bodied and rich but 
with a bright mineral finish. "Per- 
fect," my group of Sauvignon Blanc 
lovers declared. 

I also found remarkable wines 
from much less popular Sauvignon 
Blanc precincts including Friuli in 
northern Italy, the Adelaide Hills in 
Australia, the Pfalz in Germany, the 
North Fork of Long Island and the 
Yakima Valley in Washington 
State— each one a singular expres- 
sion of this most singular grape. 

Sauvignon Blanc drinkers willing 
to venture beyond Sancerre and 
New Zealand will find there's a lot 
more out in the world to choose 
from and even to love. 


A WELL-TRAVELED WINE // 10 SAUVIGNON BLANC REGIONS— AND BOTTLES-TO KNOW, AROUND THE WORLD 
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1. Russian River 
Valley, Sonoma 
County f Calif., U.S. 

A region known for Pi- 
not Noir and Chardon- 
IS nay. Plenty of ripe, full- 
| J bodied Sauvignon 
I Blancs here, too. 

Bottle to Buy: 2015 
Merry Edwards Rus- 
sian River Valley Sau- 
vignon Blanc ($35]. 
Merry Edwards, famous for her 
Pinot Noirs, also makes a lush 
barrel-fermented Sauvignon 
Blanc. She began barrel fer- 
menting this varietal back in 
the 1970s— to make it "more 
interesting." She succeeded. 

2. Yakima Valley, 
Wash., U.S. 

j A sprawling red- and 
white-wine region in 
/ \ west central Washing- 
f ft ton State. Sauvignon 
Blancs here range from 
fruity and tropical to 
more mineral. 

Bottle to Buy: 2016 
Savage Grace Red Willow Vine- 
yard Yakima Valley Sauvignon 
Blanc ($22). This balanced, 
crisp, clean, mineral white 
comes from the famed Red Wil- 
low Vineyard— a field blend of 
several different Sauvignon 
clones, fermented in oak and 
stainless steel barrels. 

3. Casablanca 
Valley, Chile 

A cool white-wine re- 
gion northwest of San- 
tiago. Locus of lively 
uncomplicated Sauvi- 


gnon Blanc. 

Bottle to Buy: 2016 Los Vas- 
cos Sauvignon Blanc ($10). 

Chile is awash in inexpensive 
Sauvignon Blancs— some better 
than others. This one from 
Baron Eric de Rothschild's Chil- 
ean Los Vascos project falls 
firmly in the better category. A 
light, refreshing, well-priced 
aperitif. 

4. North Fork, Long 
Island, N.Y.,U.S. 

A skinny spit of land 
between Peconic Bay 
and Long Island 
Sound. Sauvignon 
Blancs here range from 
crisp and lean to fruity 
and medium-bodied. 
Bottle to Buy: 2016 
Paumanok Sauvignon 
Blanc ($22). The Massoud 
family began producing a dry 
Sauvignon Blanc in 2004 and 
has since doubled production to 
800 cases annually— testament 
to the grape's success in this 
maritime climate. A vibrant 
wine with attractive citrus aro- 
mas and a crisp finish. 

5. Sancerre, Loire 
Valley, France 

A cool region in the 
eastern Loire Valley 
with clay, limestone, 
chalk and gravel soil. 
Wines range from 
light/refreshing to aro- 
matic/powerful. 

Bottle to Buy: 2015 
Gerard Boulay Monts 
Damnes Sancerre ($42). This 
broad-textured wine with a 




long, mineral finish comes from 
a hillside in one of the most fa- 
mous vineyards in Sancerre. A 
textbook example of why 
Sancerre is sought after. 

6. Friuli, Italy 

This northeastern cor- 
ner of Italy, an impor- 
tant white-wine region, 
produces a wide range 
of grapes— and Sauvi- 
gnon Blancs in a me- 
dium-bodied, riper 

i ■. st y |e - 

Bottle to Buy: 2015 

Russiz Superiore Collio Sauvi- 
gnon ($32). According to Rus- 
siz Superiore proprietor Roberto 
Felluga, "The wines of Sancerre 
have a texture we aspire to 
without making Sancerre." His 
polished wine pays more than 
worthy homage. 

7. Pfalz, Germany 

The second-largest Ger- 
man wine region, home 
to top dry wines— in- 
cluding Sauvignon 
Blancs, with a tropical 
note. 

Bottle to Buy: 2015 
von Winning Sauvi- 
gnon Blanc II ($28). Of 

the three von Winning Sauvi- 
gnon Blancs, this is the "sim- 
plest": fermented mostly in 
stainless steel (others are fer- 
mented and aged in oak) and 
released in its youth. Impecca- 
ble, vibrant and refreshing. 


8. Walker Bay, South 
Africa 

A coastal region in the south- 


western Cape. A fresh, 
mineral style of Sauvi- 
gnon Blanc prevails 
here. 

Bottle to Buy: 2016 
Southern Right 
Walker Bay Sauvi- 
gnon Blanc ($12). 

Sauvignon Blanc is "locally our 
most favorite white variety," 
said Southern Right proprietor 
Anthony Hamilton Russell. This 
one is nicely balanced, a bit re- 
strained, with a pure mineral 
finish. 

9. Adelaide Hills, 
Australia 

A cool region in South 
Australia, east of the 
city of Adelaide. Home 
to a zingy, fairly light- 
bodied style of Sauvi- 
gnon Blanc. 

Bottle to Buy: 2016 
Hewitson Lulu Ade- 
laide Hills Sauvignon 
Blanc ($19). This lime-zesty 
wine from a single vineyard in a 
cool site salutes winemaker 
Dean Hewitson's wife. Lulu. 

10. Marlborough, 

New Zealand 

New Zealand's flagship 
South Island Sauvi- 
gnon region. The style 
is wry, vibrant, aro- 
matically exuberant. 
Bottle to Buy: 2016 
Huia Marlborough 
Sauvignon Blanc 
($17). Winemaker 
Mike Allan makes this classic, 
zippy Marlborough Sauvignon 
Blanc (gooseberries, grapefruit). 
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EATING & DRINKING 





an airtight container along with 
marinade. Seal, place in refrigera- 
tor and let marinate overnight. 

3. Remove brisket from mari- 
nade and blot dry, reserving 
marinade. Heat grapeseed oil in a 
large lidded Dutch oven over me- 
dium heat. Sear brisket, turning, 
until browned, about 10 minutes. 
Transfer brisket to a plate. 

4. Add carrots, cabbage, egg- 
plant, chayote and remaining cel- 
ery to pot. Cook, stirring, until 
vegetables soften and release 
water, 5 minutes. Add marinade 
and stock, increase heat to high 
and bring to a boil. Return bris- 
ket to pot, push down to sub- 
merge and reduce heat to low. 

5. Wrap cloves, peppercorns and 
whole Scotch bonnet pepper in a 
square of cheesecloth and bind 
with kitchen twine. Add to pot. 
Simmer partly covered until bris- 
ket is fork- tender, 2-2V2 hours. 

6 . Discard cheesecloth sachet. 
Use a spoon to break brisket and 
vegetables into bite-size pieces. 
Stir in spinach and let wilt. Sea- 
son with bitter orange juice and 
Maggi to taste. Serve with rice. 
—Adopted from More Villanueva, 
Agrikol, Montreal 

Pumpkin Prawn 
Pepper Pot 

Most fishmongers will set 
aside shrimp shells for you with 
a little notice. If you can't get 
them, use the shells from the 
recipe and replace half the water 
in the stock with clam broth. 
TOTAL TIME: 2 hours 
SERVES: 8-10 

3 tablespoons grapeseed oil 
V 2 pound shrimp shells 
6 ounces shell-on shrimp, 
cleaned, deveined, and 
halved, shells reserved 
3 onions, julienned 


Isle Be 
Seeing You A 


HOT DISH The Haitian stew 
legumes served with maVs 
moulu at Agrikol in Montreal. 

Legumes 

ACTIVE TIME: 45 minutes ! 
TOTAL TIME: 8 hours [includes j 
marinating] SERVES: 6-8 

1 medium onion, diced 

3 cloves garlic 

V 2 cup diced red bell pepper 
V 2 cup chopped scallions 
V 2 cup chopped Italian parsley : 
Leaves from 1 sprig thyme 
3 A cup chopped celery 
1 whole Scotch bonnet 
pepper, plus V4 Scotch 
bonnet pepper, seeded 

1 leek, chopped 

W 2 teaspoons kosher salt 
4 V 2 teaspoons white vinegar 
Va cup extra-virgin olive oil 

4 cup plus 1 tablespoon bitter : 
orange juice, or equal parts 
orange and lime juice 

3 tablespoons Maggi season- 
ing, or equal parts Worces- 
tershire and soy sauce 
W 2 teaspoons Dijon mustard 
2V4 pounds first-cut beef 
brisket 

2 tablespoons grapeseed oil 

1 large carrot, diced 

2 cups chopped cabbage 

1 eggplant, cut into 1-inch dice j 

2 chayote, peeled, seeded and : 
coarsely diced, or 1 large zuc- 
chini, coarsely diced 

1 quart low sodium beef stock : 

5 whole black peppercorns 

3 whole cloves 

V 2 pound baby spinach 

1. Make marinade: In a blender 
or food processor, combine on- 
ions, garlic, bell peppers, scal- 
lions, parsley, thyme, Va cup cel- 
ery, Va seeded Scotch bonnet 
pepper, half of leeks, salt, vine- 
gar, olive oil, Va cup bitter orange : 
juice and mustard. Puree until 
smooth, 30-40 seconds. 

2. Slice brisket across the grain 
into 1-inch thick strips. Place in 


4 cloves garlic, halved 
2 tablespoon coriander seeds 
2 [3-inch) pieces lemongrass, 
smashed 

4 whole star-anise pods 

1 ounce fresh ginger, peeled 
and minced 

2 quarts water 

6 ounces grouper or other 
firm white fish, cut into 
bite-size pieces 
Zest and juice of 1 lemon 
Zest and juice of 1 lime 
Zest and juice of 1 orange 
6 tablespoons olive oil 
V 2 habanera pepper, chopped 
2% pounds pumpkin or 
butternut squash, peeled 
and cut into 4-inch dice 
2 C13V2-ounce) cans coconut 
milk 

2 heads fennel, julienned 

5 shallots, julienned 

3 4 teaspoon kosher salt 
4 teaspoon freshly ground 
black pepper 

1 teaspoon Sherry vinegar 
1 sprig thyme 

Chopped fresh herbs, such as 
basil, cilantro, mint and 
fennel fronds 

1. Make stock: Heat 1 tablespoon 
grapeseed oil in a lidded 572- 
quart Dutch oven over medium- 


high heat. Toast 4 pound shrimp 
shells plus reserved shells until 
they darken, 2-3 minutes. 

2. Add a third of onions to pot 
and saute until softened, 4-6 
minutes. Add garlic, coriander, 1 
piece lemongrass, star anise and 
half of ginger to pan and cook 
until fragrant, 2-3 minutes. Add 
2 quarts water, reduce heat to 
medium-low and simmer, partly 
covered, 45 minutes. 

3. Meanwhile, toss shrimp and 
fish with citrus zest and 2 table- 
spoons olive oil. Refrigerate until 
ready to use. In a bowl, combine 
citrus juices and set aside. 

4. Once stock has finished cook- 
ing, strain, and discard solids. Re- 
turn pot to medium heat and add 
remaining grapeseed oil. Once oil 
is hot, add habanero and remain- 
ing ginger, lemongrass and on- 
ions, and cook until softened, 4-6 
minutes. Mix in two-thirds of 
pumpkin and saute until soft at 
edges, about 10 minutes. Add 
stock and coconut milk. Bring liq- 
uid to a boil then reduce heat to 
low and simmer, partly covered, 
until pumpkin is soft, 30 minutes. 
Discard lemongrass. Carefully 
transfer liquid and cooked pump- 
kin to a food processor or 
blender. Puree until smooth. Ad- 
just seasoning as necessary. 

5. While soup simmers, make 
escabeche vegetables: Heat 2 ta- 
blespoons olive oil in a saute pan 
over medium heat. Saute fennel 
and shallots until softened, 5-7 
minutes. Season with V 2 tea- 
spoon salt. Deglaze pan with V 2 
cup reserved citrus juice and vin- 
egar, scraping up browned bits 
from bottom. Transfer vegetables 
to a bowl. Wipe pan clean. 

6 . Return pan to medium-high 
heat and add 2 tablespoons olive 
oil. Add pumpkin to pan along 
with thyme, and season with Va 
teaspoon each salt and pepper. 
Saute until pumpkin is browned 
and tender, 8-10 minutes. Trans- 
fer to a paper-towel-lined plate. 
Wipe pan clean. 

7. Heat remaining olive oil in pan 
over medium heat. Season 
shrimp and fish with ^teaspoon 
salt and saute until just cooked 
through, 1-2 minutes per side. 

8 . To serve, divide seafood, 
pumpkin and escabeche vegeta- 
bles among bowls, then ladle 
soup over. Garnish with herbs. 
—Adapted from Nina Compton of 
Compere Lapin, New Orleans 


SPOT The 

pumpkin prawn 
pepper pot at Compere 
Lapin in New Orleans. 


BRIGHT 


When summer beckons yet a chill still 
lingers, Caribbean stews hit the spot 


BY MATTHEW 
KRONSBERG 


AYBE IT 

came to you 
with that 
first whiff 
of spring. 
Whatever the trigger, odds 
are you're craving not only 
sunshine but the bright, trop- 
ical flavors that are its culi- 
nary analogs. And yet, this 
transitional season can still 
be blustery and even down- 
right cold. 

Such days cry out for the 
soups, stews and braises of 
the Caribbean. This substan- 
tial fare can see us through 
the last gasps of cool weather 
while transporting us to a 
sunnier place. 


‘I look at that 
cooking as my 
comfort food.’ 


For Nina Compton of 
Compere Lapin in New Or- 
leans, that place is her na- 
tive St. Lucia. The chef has 
won wide acclaim for her 
restaurant's sophisticated 
versions of island classics 
like goat curry humming 
with ginger, turmeric and 
Scotch bonnet peppers. The 
recipe for pumpkin prawn 
pepper pot at right takes in- 
spiration from rich pumpkin 
soups Ms. Compton's mother 
made for her as a child on 
the Antillean island. "I look 
at that cooking as my com- 
fort food," the chef said. 


When it comes to comfort, 
few dishes have garnered the 
kind of affection across the 
Caribbean that Jamaican- 
style brown stew oxtail has. 
Fallon Seymour, a Trinidadian 
model turned restaurateur, 
serves up a fragrant version 
at her Brooklyn restaurant, 
Pearl's— named for her grand- 
mother, who taught her to 
cook. Beneath the stew's all- 
spice-laced sauce, you'll find 
spoonably tender meat wait- 
ing to be prized from the 
bones' nooks and hollows. 
Eating a plate of oxtails isn't 
just fortifying, it's a messy, 
slightly debauched undertak- 
ing if you do it right. 

Up in Montreal, where 
spring is particularly fickle, 
diners can warm up at 
Agrikol, a Haitian restaurant 
owned by restaurateur Jen 
Agg and her Haitian-born 
husband, Roland Jean, along 
with Win Butler and Regine 
Chassagne of the band Ar- 
cade Fire. Their legumes, a 
traditional stew of beef in a 
bog of vegetables, served 
with polenta-like mais 
moulu, does the job nicely. 

Eggplant cooked to the 
point of collapse lends the 
stew body and earthiness. 
Fresh spinach and a splash 
of bitter orange juice added 
just before serving bring ver- 
dancy and acidity, in a way 
that can brighten both body 
and soul. "Have a drink, hear 
some Konpa music and eat 
legumes," said Mr. Jean. "I 
promise, you won't feel the 
cold the way you did before." 

► Find a recipe for brown stew 
oxtail [below] at wsj.com/food. 


SLOW FOOD FAST SATISFYING AND SEASONAL FOOD IN ABOUT 30 MINUTES 





The Chef 

Spike Gjerde 

His Restaurants 

Woodberry Kitchen, 
Parts & Labor, 
Bird in Hand, 
Grand Cru and 
Artifact Coffee, all 
in Baltimore; A 
Rake's Progress, 
soon to open in 
Washington, D.C. 

What He's 
Known For 

Obsessively 
researching and 
championing Mid- 
Atlantic farmers 
and foodways. 
Unpretentious 
cooking rooted in 
superb ingredients. 


Maryland Deviled Crab Dip 


AN INVETERATE blue-crab enthusiast, 
Baltimore chef Spike Gjerde holds the 
catch from the neighboring Chesapeake 
Bay in the highest esteem. "Our crabs 
are the sweetest and most tender. By 
comparison, Dungeness doesn't even 
rate," he said. Sure, the Gulf of Mexico 
produces blue crabs, too, but they boil 
them down South, and Mr. Gjerde isn't 
having it. "Steaming, how we do it in 
Maryland, preserves the meat's deli- 
cacy," he said. 

For his final Slow Food Fast contribu- 
tion, Mr. Gjerde shares a classic deviled 
crab recipe. This warm and buttery oven- 
baked dip requires no shelling; high-qual- 
ity fresh crab meat can be purchased at 
fishmongers and many supermarkets. Buy 
the best available, because this recipe 
contains very little filler to compensate 


for middling meat. "In the end, this 
should taste sweet and redolent of crab," 
Mr. Gjerde said. 

A scattering of diced celery and green 
pepper provides a textural counterpoint; a 
dash of ground mustard and a splash of 
hot sauce turn up the heat. And remem- 
ber, this is meant to be party food, so 
don't fret over the generous quantities of 
heavy cream and butter. Rounds of toasted 
baguette for dipping and a simple green 
salad make it a meal. 

Festive but not at all fancy, this dip 
is an ace-in-the-hole entertaining rec- 
ipe, easy to toss together and to love. 

"It doesn't look pretty, and there's 
nothing you can do about that save for 
adding a bit of parsley," said Mr. 

Gjerde. "But it's the thing everyone al- 
ways lines up for." —Kitty Greenwald 


TOTAL TIME: 30 minutes SERVES: 4-6 


3 4cup finely diced celery 
3 4cup finely diced green 
pepper 

3 scallions, thinly sliced 
V 2 cup finely chopped 
parsley, plus more for 
garnish 

1. Preheat oven to 350 degrees. In a medium 
bowl, toss together celery, green peppers, 
scallions and parsley. Add crab meat, half 
the bread crumbs, dry mustard, hot sauce, 
heavy cream and all but 2 tablespoons but- 
ter. Season with salt to taste. 

2. Transfer mixture to a lightly buttered bak- 


Kosher salt 
6 cups salad greens 
Juice of 4 lemon 
3 tablespoons olive oil 
Baguette, sliced into 
4-inch rounds and 
toasted 

ing dish and top with remaining bread 
crumbs. Melt remaining butter and brush 
over top. Bake until crumbs are golden, 10-15 
minutes. 

3. Lightly dress salad greens with lemon 
juice, olive oil and salt to taste. Serve deviled 
crab warm with toast and salad on the side. 


2 V 2 pounds crab meat 
V 2 cup fine bread crumbs 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 
5 good dashes hot sauce 
V 2 cup heavy cream 
1 cup butter at room 
temperature 



DIVE IN Served with toast rounds for silverware-free scooping, this oven 
baked crab dip is the sort of dish finished first at a party. 
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Madam Mirror, 
$3,200, Justin Von 
Breda, 44-20-7349- 
7089 


Roman Graffiti Cushions 
by Helen Strevens, about 
$120 each , hmsstudio.com 


n a stressful world, whimsical design is 
increasingly, offering an impish escape 


Designer Jaime 
Walters displayed 
antique Lionel trains 
on a juicy wall in a 
Philadelphia row 
house. 


BY TIM GAVAN 


WHETHER IT JOINS you at the table in the form of Spanish 
designer Jaime Hayon's animal-evoking dinnerware or offers 
you a friendly handshake like the five-fingered doorknobs 
from London product designer Charles Edwards, whimsical- 
ity is leavening interior design. 

“There's something in the Zeitgeist right now that 
has people looking for an escape from the serious- 
- ! j '« k T 9 ness of work and politics/' said Baker Furniture 

F jTJPr . chief creative officer Tristan Butterfield, who 
recently papered the company's High Point, 

F j N.C., showroom with a hand-painted design 
of flowers, birds, branches and bugs, to which 
Pi nne d a thousand paper butterflies discern- 
jfcx'sE ible only up close. “Whimsy happens when you 
have the self-confidence to reconnect with your 
younger, playful self," said Mr. Butterfield. 

From Amsterdam, colorful asymmetrical side chairs by 
Maarten Baas for Lensvelt will never be mistaken for stodgy 
seating. “They come in eight different colors and eight 
uniquely-shaped backs," said Lensvelt spokesperson Jeroen 
Panders, “so they look almost like a child's drawing"— an ef- 
fect underlined by the fasteners in the chairs' backs that re- 
semble Pillsbury Doughboy eyes. 

“People are taking a step away from minimalism, where 
objects are defined by their function rather than by their 
character," added Claudia Oliva of Hayon Studio, in Madrid, 
which produces the aforementioned creaturely porcelain 
plates, cups, vases and vessels. 

New York designer Eddie Lee recently outfitted a family 
room with a plump upholstered armchair that swings from 
sturdy ropes. People entering know it's a room in which they 
can relax, Mr. Lee said, “not a room where they have to sit 
with their hands in their laps and not touch anything." 

Wispily rendered line drawings of Roman gods and god- 
desses add charm to a series of jewel-toned throw pillows 
from New Zealand designer Helen Strevens. Modern design 
can tend to take itself all too seriously, said Ms. Strevens, 
who notes that a bit of silliness in an otherwise formal or 
traditional room can work as an icebreaker: “I'm constantly 
surprised at how quickly guests will befriend a whimsical 
object." 


Toulouse Door Handles, 
$666 each , Charles 
Edwards , 44-20-7736-8490 


A custom Kelly 
Wearstler cabinet 
buoys a New York 
apartment by the 
designer. 


Funkifolki Elephant Vase by 
Jaime Hayon, $588, 
preorder at Vista Alegre, 
917-831-4377 


Mini Skirt Drinks 
Table, $1,600, 
bunnywilliams 
home.com 


Klaus Haapaniemi & 
Co. Black Lake 
Wallpaper, about $200 
per roll, klaush.com 


Studio Job Banana 
Lamp, $300, 
seletti.us 
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FLOWER SCHOOL 


GET YOUR MONET'S WORTH 

Floral designer Lindsey Taylor takes her cues from the impressionist's feathery brushwork 


PARIS PEAKS IN MAY, some say. 
The gloomy weather lets up, and 
you might even catch a Parisian 
smiling. I couldn't make it to France 
this spring, so I made do by diving 
into a book on the work of Claude 
Monet (1840-1926), the quintessen- 
tial French impressionist who made 
even lumpy haystacks seem sub- 
lime. As the inspiration for this 
month's flower arrangement, I 
chose a dreamy canvas he worked 
on over years, “Morning on the 
Seine, 1897." To get the light and 
perspective he wanted, he situated 
himself in a boat on the famous 
river in the early morning hours. 

I might easily have built up a lus- 
cious, large bouquet to echo the 
richness and saturated palette of 
this canvas— and don't get me 
wrong, I love a big arrangement— 
but my mind went to a more inti- 
mate grouping, something for a 


bedroom or even a bathroom. 

Two little boat-like vessels from 
the early work of ceramic artist Ma- 
ria Robledo had the sweetness and 
rich glaze I wanted. To get across 
the hazy, early-morning calm that 
Monet captured, I focused on mim- 
icking the color and gestures of his 
brush strokes. Repetitive florets of 
muscari and barely opened hya- 
cinths, both from my garden, 
echoed Monet's myriad touches of 
blue. Branches of eucalyptus dotted 
with early berries and swirly 
Woolly bush picked up the move- 
ment— and the sage greens and 
white— of the water. 

Cutting stems at different 
lengths gave a rhythmic pacing to 
the arrangement, letting some 
shorter pieces break the line of the 
vessels' rims. I tell students to think 
about the outline your arrangement 
would make if you were to draw it. 


Is it engaging and dynamic, keeping 
the eye's interest? As in a painting, 
the positive and negative spaces are 
key. Note how the tall curling plume 
of greenery at the top animates the 
space around it. 



Repeating florets of muscari and 
hyacinths [right] suggest the daubs 
of paint in Claude Monet's 'Morning 
on the Seine, 1897' [above]. 

Vessels: designer's own. 
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GEAR & GADGETS 


Neil deGrasse Tyson 


A science book I recommend for 
children is: "There's No Place Like 
Space" [from the Dr. Seuss series]. In 
2006, the vote was officially taken [to 
classify Pluto as a dwarf planet]. In ear- 
lier editions, Pluto is listed as a planet, 
but then they released a new edition 
that says Pluto is more like these other 
things. If a Dr. Seuss book gets it right, 
there's no excuse for anybody else. 

We instill in children the misconcep- 
tion that: science is memorizing the 
names of things. That's an aspect of it, 
but it's not the core. The core is under- 
standing objects. Get that into your 6- 
year-old, and you've got nothing more 
to teach them. 

If I had a month off, I would: ask the 

people who gave me a month off why 
they pulled me away from what I love 
the most. 

—Edited from on interview 
by Chris Kornelis 


The astrophysicist on the best place on Earth to 
stargaze and carb-loading en route to Mars 


F OR ASTROPHYSICIST Neil deGrasse Tyson, the tide started 
turning for geeks in the mid-1980s, when “Revenge of the 
Nerds” came out. “I think all the people that would other- 
wise be beating up on the geeks learned that we were the 
ones who knew how to fix your computer, so you had to 
treat us with some modicum of respect,” he said. “We're not fixing your 
computer if we're dangling from a hook with a wedgie ” 

Dr. Tyson has since become a tour de force in that cultural shift, a 
dauntless and likable crusader. Whether as the director of the American 
Museum of Natural History's Hayden Planetarium, the affable host of 
the “StarTalk Radio” podcast and “Cosmos” TV series, or the author of 
eminently accessible books like his latest, “Astrophysics for People in a 
Hurry,” few can make abstruse scientific concepts as understandable— 
or as inspiring. “Pm an educator,” he said. “If you don't know it, I'm 
here for you.” 

Here, he shares his singular takes on the rhetorical benefits of a foun- 
tain pen and the best science-fair experiment for children. 


One of my pet peeves is: street lamps 
that also send light upward to the sky. 


Pm currently reading: Erwin 
Schrodinger's "Science and Human- 


ism." It's a very small 
book, but it's giving me 
insight into what people 
were thinking 67 years 
ago, and I get to com- 
pare that with what people 
are thinking today. 


If I could eat only one food on a voy- 
age to Mars, it would be: pepperoni 
pizza and a strawberry malted milk- 
shake. I could consume those foods day 
after day and never get tired of them. 
They're actually quite healthy— there's 
fat, protein, carbohydrates. I might sup- 
plement it with a vitamin, but all the 
calorie needs are there. 


An app I marvel at is: "Star Walk." 
You point your smartphone downward 
and it shows you the constellations that 
haven't risen yet. The audacity of that! 
In my day, we had to remember what 
was there; now it's just handed to you. 


Every household should have: a tele- 
scope and a microscope. 


I still remember the first time I 
heard: the Rolling Stones. They would 
always have a blues act open for them. 


That shows respect for 
where you're getting 
your music. 


A game-changing TV 
show is: "The Big Bang 
Theory." Twenty years ago, 
had you walked up to a network 
and said, "I got an idea for a show. It's 
got Ph.D. scientists in it, and we'll just 
explore their love life and their social 
life," no one would make that a show. 
Now "Big Bang Theory" is the number 
one comedy on television, and you've 
got shows— "Scorpion," "Numbers," 
"CSI" — with scientists who are good 
looking, who have social lives. That was 
never previously done. 


I collect: fountain pens. If I'm giving a 
speech. I'll write it in ink first. If you look 
at memorable speeches of the past, the 
rhythms happen to be in five- to seven- 
word pulses. Then you learn that a sin- 
gle dip of a quill got you five or seven 
words. It may be that the rhythm was 
shaped by how much ink could sit in the 
shaft of a quill pen. As I write. I'm con- 
scious of this. When you give a speech 
you don't want your sentences to be 
too long. 


SUPERNERD Clockwise from left: 

Neil deGrasse Tyson in his office at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
The Rolling Stones' '12 X 5/ Mauna 
Kea Observatories, 'The Big Bang 
Theory,' "Star Walk' app, strawberry 
milkshake, pyramids of Giza. Inset: 
There's No Place Like Space.' 


The best place in the world to star- 
gaze is: the summit of Mauna Kea, in 
Hawaii, 14,000 feet up in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean. The most powerful 
optical telescopes in the world are there. 


One travel destination everyone 
should see is: a total solar eclipse, 
wherever in the world that may take 
you. So the "destination" is the event, 
not the location. 


My travel bucket-list in- 
cludes: the pyramids of 
Giza, Easter Island and the 
Inca and Aztec monuments 
of South America. I like 
basking in what generations 
who came centuries and 
millennia before me have ac- 
complished. 


The product design I 
most admire would be: 

the zipper, plus any machine or techni- 
cal product that you can operate with- 
out first having read the instruction 
manual. 


The best advice I've ever received is: 

"It's not good enough to be right. You 
also need to be effective." Cyril deGrasse 
Tyson, 1928-2016. 


If money were no object, I would 
buy: a space launch system to protect 
Earth from asteroid impacts. 


My favorite films of all time are: 

"The Matrix," "Contact," "The Island," 
"The Conversation," "Excalibur" and 

"All That Jazz." These were 
philosophically deep, in- 
sightful, enlightening and 
entertaining. 


A great science-fair ex- 
periment is: the volcano 
concept but manifested in 
another way: Get a large 
balloon, funnel in baking 
soda then a cup of vinegar 
and quickly tie the thing 
shut. The balloon will self-inflate, and, if 
you put enough of that stuff in there, it 
will explode. Then you have a nice mess, 
which every kid loves. 


20 ODD QUESTIONS 


VISPRING 
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EXCEPTIONAL DAYS FOR EXCEPTIONAL NIGHTS 

experience the full collection exclusively at abc 



‘once a year, vispring offers exceptional prices on their premier collection models, 
the signatory superb & sublime superb 
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abc carpet & home 


visit our manhattan showroom | bway at e 19th st, 3rd fl | 646 602 3234 | abcdream@abchome.com | abchome.com 


“refer in store for full terms and conditions, valid thru june 19, 2017. 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


GEAR & GADGETS 


RUMBLE SEAT DAN NEIL 


[ GTC4Lusso: A Ferrari for the Whole Family 


IN 1515, THE GERMAN artist 
Albrecht Diirer made a famously 
bad depiction of a rhinoceros, based 
on reports of an animal that had 
been brought to Lisbon. Durer's 
woodcut demonstrates what psy- 
chologists call “schema,” the natu- 
ral tendency to impose patterns of 
the familiar on the unfamiliar. Hav- 
ing never seen a rhino, but moved 
by the description of its armor-like 
skin, Diirer girdled his animal in 
steel, complete with rivets. 

What if you were to ask Ameri- 
cans what a Ferrari is supposed to 
look like: Red? Sleek? Pointy? 
Raging egomaniac at the wheel? 
Like Durer's rhinoceros, that's 
close enough. 

What they don't imagine, if I 
may gauge from the vox pop, is this 
car: the new GTC4Lusso 
($298,000), a graceful, compara- 
tively understated four-seat grand 
tourer with all-wheel-drive, all- 
wheel steering, all-knowing stabil- 
ity control and a stupendous, glory- 
chortling 6.3-liter, 680-hp V12 
engine under a hood that leaves lit- 
tle room for doubt, by way of 
Freudian analysis. 

The Lusso is the model successor 
to the Ferrari FF, which made its 
debut in 2011 to a polite smattering 
of enthusiast applause. The alien 
design is called a “shooting 
brake”— that is, a three-door vari- 
ant of a 2+2 coupe, with a long roof 
and a squared-off hatch. 

You may think of the Lusso as 
Ferrari's counterprogramming to a 
luxury SUV or crossover, which the 
company simply and existentially 
cannot offer. You may also discern a 
bit of old European tastemaking in 
the design. This car is rich-funky, 
poshly weird, contrarian and high 
concept. Park a Lusso next to a 
Porsche Panamera and watch the 
latter disappear in a vacuum of con- 
ventionally met expectations. 


Base price $298,000 
Price, as tested $330,000 
Powertrain Mid-front mounted, nat- 
urally aspirated, direct -injected 65-de- 
gree V12 with variable valve timing 
and stop/start; seven-speed, dual- 
clutch rear transaxle with torque vec- 
toring and automatic/manual shift 
modes; front two-speed mechatronic 
power takeoff with lateral torque vec- 
toring; part-time all-wheel drive. 


And there was precedent. It all 
started with Enzo Ferrari's wife, 
Laura, a woman who had every bit 
the common touch as II Commenda- 
tore. Laura's involvement in the 
company provoked the Palace Re- 
volt of 1961, a board meeting in 
which Enzo fired his chief engineer, 
Carlo Chiti, and development de- 
signer, Giotto Bizzarrini. 

These men promptly joined 
forces with one of Ferrari's racing 
rivals and, with panel-pounder 
Piero Drogo, modified an existing 
Ferrari with a roofline shaped like a 
flower box, nearly horizontal, end- 
ing in a chopped- off rear end. Thus 
was born the Ferrari 250 GT SWB 


Power/torque 680 hp at 8,000 
rpm/516 pound-feet at 5,750 rpm 
Length/weight 193.8 inches/4,233 
pounds 

Wheelbase 117.7 inches 
0-60 mph <3.4 seconds 

Top speed 208 mph 

EPA fuel economy 10/16 mpg, city/ 

highway [est] 

Cargo capacity 15.9/28 cubic feet, 
rear seat back up/down 


“Breadvan,” with its Kammback de- 
signed to reduce aero drag and in- 
stability. More vino ? 

The recent history involves an- 
other managerial spouse. The FF 
project was approved about the 
same time that former president 
Luca Cordero di Montezemolo and 
his wife were expecting. When I 
asked Mr. Montezemolo in 2011 
about the coincidence of Ferrari 
building a family tourer right at the 
moment he happened to be needing 
one, he only smiled. 

The Lusso is available with spe- 
cial Ferrari baby seats. In terms of 
family planning, giving one of 
these to your wife would be better 
than Clomid. 

The irony is that Ferrari's most 
effortless, auto-mode car is also the 
one most defined by prodigious un- 
derpinnings. And in the first giddy 
minutes behind the button-en- 
crusted wheel, what comes through 
is not the perfumed Poltrona Frau 
saddlery, nor sunbeams from the 
remarkable glass roof, nor the dank 
beats from the high-def audio, but 
the irresistible presence of a wal- 
loping chassis, what lies beneath. 

Start with the wheels and tires— 
resplendent, effulgent and huge: 
245/35 ZR20s in front, and 295/35s 
in the rear. Behind them are the 
vast carbon-ceramic disc brakes, the 
hubs, CV joints, half-shafts and 
steering links (four-wheel steering). 
A respectable amount of unsprung 
mass, in any case. 

The trembling sense-data from 
these huge rubber rollers never 
leaves you, flanking you like motor- 
cycle escorts. And this sensation is 
getting past the Lusso's abundant 
soundproofing, mechanical isolation 
and acoustic glass. 

The V12 is an aluminum fire god: 
680 hp and 516 pound-feet of 
torque out of a naturally aspirated 
6.3 liters, with a sky-high compres- 
sion ratio of 13.5:1 and a shimmer- 


ing redline at 8,250 rpm. Here the 
equal-length, six-into-one stainless- 
steel exhaust runners are alive with 
harmonics, thrilling over-notes that 
are part of the Ferrari atman— the 
plash of seared air, the rum-tum- 
tum of power. 

But the Lusso's brand sound- 
track has been turned down. The 
cold-start is 17% quieter than that 
of the FF's. Yes, there are exhaust 
bypass valves, and they do dump 
to mortar-diameter straight pipes. 
But you have to goose the throttle 
pretty good or otherwise wind up 
past 4,250 rpm before it sounds 
like much. Usually, the engine note 
is just a low drumming, like Wash- 
ington Square Park heard from a 
block away. 


I can imagine guys riding 
around in 1st gear, briefly 
coaxing out the full song 
between red lights, tears 
rolling down their cheeks. 


I can imagine a lot of guys riding 
around in 1st gear, briefly coaxing 
out the full song between red 
lights— WELLLPPPTTT! WELLLP- 
PPTTT! tears rolling down their 
cheeks. It's so... beautiful. 

The conceptually hard part of 
“AWD Ferrari” is the combination 
of all-weather stability with the in- 
stability that defines its sports 
cars— the machine's willingness to 
change direction, the sharp re- 
flexes and agility. Enter the Lusso's 
unusual solution: A second gearbox 
buttoned to the nose of the crank- 
shaft, ahead of the engine. About 
50% lighter than a conventional 
AWD system, Ferrari says, this 
two-speed power takeoff unit 
(PTU) can cover vehicle speeds 


through 4th gear (about 135 mph), 
above which the powertrain re- 
verts to rear-wheel drive. 

Again, what's interesting is how 
chassis-forward the luxury Lusso is, 
even in dry conditions. The PTU 
provides torque vectoring-assisted 
steering— the system can overdrive 
the outside front wheel to increase 
steering effect, and by quite a lot. 
The Lusso can just rage through a 
2nd-gear corner, on power, no un- 
dersteer, like a rhino, if you will, re- 
quiring only the lightest touch at 
the flat-bottomed steering wheel. 
The rear-steering typically operates 
in phase with the front wheels, 
turning in the same direction; but, 
in moments of high translation, the 
rear-steering will flick the other 
way for a few milliseconds, pitching 
the car into the desired rotation. 
Meanwhile, at the stern, the seven- 
speed dual-clutch rear transaxle 
also provides robust lateral torque 
vectoring, with what Ferrari calls 
it's E-diff. 

That's a lot of hardware and gobs 
of software to make the big car 
turn, but turn it does. 

If refinement is a sin, the Lusso 
doubles down on the FF's sup- 
posed heresies. Prominent in the 
stitched-leather landscape are 
spherical climate vents, like little 
Keck observatories. The formerly 
spare driver workspace of Ferraris 
is transformed into widescreen en- 
tertainment, with a 10.25-inch 
high-definition touch screen and a 
blazing fast processor. 

Ferrari's always bragged about 
how driver-centric the cabins were, 
but the Lusso's “Dual Cockpit” de- 
sign puts a second configurable 
touch screen in front of the passen- 
ger, and all of the cabin controls 
(climate, audio and touch screen) 
are equally accessible. 

The Lusso has a horn and tail, 
but what's in between is a very dif- 
ferent animal. 


2017 FERRARI GTC4LUSS0 



THE PARENT TRIP 

The four-seat 2017 
Ferrari GTC4Lusso is 
available with branded 
baby seats. 



THE FIXER MICHAEL HSU 

: Chatting More Comfortably on a Smartphone 
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Q l'm one of those people who still uses a 
smartphone as a telephone, and I some- 
times press it up to my ear using my shoul- 
der as I talk. This works, but I always feel 
the phone slipping. Is there a better solution? 
By the way, I know a Bluetooth headset 
would work for this, but I really don't want 
to wear one. 

A Ergonomically, you're better off not 
straining your shoulder when chatting. 
(The earbuds that came with your smartphone 
will let you talk hands-free, since they proba- 
bly have a built-in microphone.) But if you 
prefer to cradle your phone next to your ear 
from time to time, making the device a bit 
thicker will help. 

One strategy: Attach one of those shoulder 
rests designed for use with the handsets of 
landline telephones. It turns out that the Mini 
Softalk Shoulder Rest ( about $10, softalk- 
products.com), shown in the illustrations at 
right, is ideally sized for most smartphones. 

I'm assuming you don't want to stick this 
bulky attachment to your smartphone perma- 


nently, so here's how to make it removable. 

First, adhere a small metal plate onto the 
back of your phone or phone case. These are 
included with magnetic phone mounts for 
cars, like the Spigen Kuel A201 ($13, spi- 
gen.com). You can also buy the plates in 
packs of four for about $8 (search Amazon 
for “phone mount plate”). 

Next, apply strips of magnetic tape to the 
back of the Softalk phone rest. I used two strips 
of Extreme Magnetic Tape ($15 for a 10-foot 
roll), which is about a half-inch wide. 

You'll now be able to easily stick the Softalk 
rest to your phone and remove it, too. While 
this solution might still dismay or even out- 
rage an ergonomics expert, it should prevent 
your phone from slipping accidentally. 

Bonus: Because it's easy to reposition the 
phone rest, you can also use it to prop up your 
device on a table at the perfect viewing angle, 
with the screen oriented horizontally or verti- 
cally. 


Have a lifestyle problem that a gadget might 
solve? E-mail us: thefixer@wsj.com 
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